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FOREWORD 


This talc lias been devised and will be written — if I am 
spared to conclude it~solely for entertainment, vonrs and mv 
own. Neither its cliaractcns nor its incident.s have any basis 
except a storyteller's imagination. To the be.st of my knowledge 
—and 1 know him better than most— no scrap of information 
It may appear to contain will ever be of the slightest value 
cither directly or indirectly, to the encm,y. 

One favour is asked of those wlio Iiave already granted so 
many-my fne.uls and colleagues of tlie British and American 

crhicisms. 


London, 

6 ih February, 1941. 


Gilbert Frankau* 




CHAPTER ONE 
§I 


The most languid _ lift’’, as the stubborn English still persist in 
that Aniencan invention the elevator, in the whole of 
Whitehall at last descended from the fourth to the ground floor 
Ministry. From it stepped two figures, one short and 
’ other vast and slightly reminiscent of a bulldog’s 
If I were Prime Minister”, thought Albert Dowdy ‘who 

from the roof. these blitzes 

_ The two figiires disappeared, leaving only a fragrance of 
cigar smoke in their wake. The guns were roaring again. 

these HunT’’ ™““^ted Dowdy. "Sugar 

dark corridor to his own messenger 

’ P’"* it, and began to 

brew himself a dish of tea. ^ 

Yet another Hun was over. You could just hear the suck 

Archies got orS 

the sod ? Blast. Here came one of his eggs. ^ 

The whistle of the bomb shrilled to a scream. Automatically 
Dowdy stepped out of his lobby, which was partly glass. S 
bomb burst fairly close. Another one screamed down. Gunfire 
crashed and crashed. He heard shell after shell bursting. Then 

bu ? recognised for the new A.R.P. ceiling 

DulD, put m tliat very evening. ® 

ba^He thought, queerly, "If that smashes, it’ll be just too 


§2 

Albert Dowdy was still deaf ; but the .shaded light still 
shone. He managed to rise from the .stone floor. MemoLs S 
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SpS™ 

TwStylight ^ ‘^°°^ of RooiJ^ 

no key, had beei^ 

A bulged outwards from its hinges. If only tli<= 

bel;^'. must ha^^e 

Best go see , thought Dowdy ; and went. 

I he door was splintered, and jammed in its frame. Turning 
sideways, he put his left shoulder against the bulging wood 
'height. Door and frame feU ilwards. 

Se hS? ^™ken glass; sawTS 

the^ blackout blind had vanished from the window in the fjx* 

^ burning. No lights 

EspedSl”thi( ’SSi'XL‘“d^‘^ everything in it dearly. 

oSE^AM'.'SJi ‘ ''“■““>'‘1 ““e-s Aahdo™, 

The heai^ body in the Air Force uniform had been blown 
pwards and forwards from the chair on which it had been 

rsSdKpjs:etf'isi¥hSS^ 

mitS? 5retthTttiL,“re S tT^7d 

blanched, seemed tofcrewTtse^ftt o i^SSes^iindertht^fcof 
* Air Vice-Marshal, ~ ’ ~'"‘^ — 



the helmet , and his left hand clutched at the gasmask satchel 
he wore over his shoulder as though for support. 

“You A.R.P. ?” asked Dowdy. 

"Y-e-s.” 

“Well, don’t stand staring— or you may be sick. Cut along 
for a stretcher. There’s one at the main door. Get the corporal 
of the guard and one of the duty ofhcers.’’ ^ 

“Who — who is he ?’’ 

“Air Vice-Marshal Ashdown. Leastways, he was.’’ 

The youth ran out. Gunfire was crashing again. Another 
bomb dropped fairly close. Dowdy stepped back into the 
corridor. Service boots clattered. Two sentries brought a green 
metal stretcher. 

"In there’’, said Dowdy, jerking a thumb at the open 
doorway. 

“Corporal said we were to wait. He’s gone for the M.O.’’* 

“Fat lot of good that’ll be.’’ 

While they waited, more boots, more shoes sounded along 
the corridor. A tiny crowd began to gather. Dowdy kept them 
back. 

“You people’’, he admonished, "had much better take 
shelter.’’ 

A girl’s voice remonstrated, “But I’m first aid, Mr. Dowdy. 

I ve got bandages, and some morphia’’. 

“Too late for that I’m afraid. Miss King.” 

“Oh!” 

The girl turned away. He lost sight of her. Two or three 
other girls, a Waaf among them, joined the tiny crowd. 
Corporal Huggins brushed his way through. A taller figure in 
officer’s uniform with four rings on the sleeves of its jacket 
followed Huggins. 

“It’s Air Vice-Marshal Ashdown, sir”, said Dowdy, who had 
recognised Group Captain Langfordson. "I’m afraid he’s dead, 
sir.” 

Langfordson’s features twitched. For several seconds he 
seemed unable to assimilate this item of intelligence. 

“Dead ?” he repeated. 

Killed, sir. By a bomb. It must have come in through 
the window.” 

But that’s nonsense. If a bomb had come in through any 


♦Medical Officer. 
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^windows it would have blown the wliole of tins passage 
''An5rway, he’s dead, sir.” 

''Corpora, go and see. And you people "-Langfon Ison .spoke* 
to the crowd— at least any of you who aren’t on dut\- up Iwiv 

cut along back to the sub-ground.” ” ' ’ 

The crowd dwindled away. leaving only the two aireraftmen 
TOth the stretcher, the Waaf, and the girl with the ihst-aid 
box whom Dowdy had addressed as Mi.ss King. 

_ Corporal Hug^ns reappeared through ihe'dooru-.iy of l^,„)rn 
Twenty Eight. He reported in a low voice to L.-.m.fuidso,, 
face— Dowdy noticed— twitched again as !ie't,,id Uui 

“You’d better be off to the sub-ground, too”. 

Cl n T 1,^^^^ vice-marshar.s driver sir 

Shall I be wanted again ?” o.nu, ,su. 

"I don’t know. It doesn’t look like it. I’erhairs t'ou'd better 
stand by somewhere or other.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The girl with the first-aid box was already awa\' 

“M w the eori..,ral. 
better wait for the doctor.” 

^There’s no M.O. on duty tonight, sir. Only an (.rderh- ” 
suppS?' ’”>--seIf, I 

, i,-?'^j Tangfordson, with the guns going once more hesit ifed 

=u“'li.er .'.ttieer ilu; 

in ”1' 

;;Secuntyofliceronduty, sir. I’ve just been tohi I'm wanted”. 


The newcomer, who was shorfikr r ? t 
carried himself better, wore wings and in « nt V If !’>“ 
aHouble row of medal ribbons o/his Hni .-t 

nofeed that, contrary to ptosent-day rce\,lati,".,s“i,l: 



II 

his automatic pistol in its blue webbing holster at his right 
hip. 

"Wliat’s your name ?” asked Langfordson. 

"Wordsworth, sir.” 

“Not the poet William ?” 

“I'm afraid I am called William, sir. Tliougli family legend 
has it that I registered my original protest from the font.” 

Langfordson’s slightly anaemic lips attempted a smile; 
Wordsworth’s, red, full, and ever so slightly emotional under a 
closely clipped dark moustache, smiled without effort. 

“Spot of trouble, sir ?” he asked. 

"I should just say there is.^^Not my pigeon, really. But I 
happc'ued to l)e with Scrope-1 arleton when ho heard about 
it. He told me I'd better come up. Bally nuisance, because 
I ve got a long paper to write. 1 hat’s why I stayed tonight. 
How(!vor, now that you've turned up ” 

Ihe sudden shrill of a telephone l)ell from Room Twenty 
Eight_ interrupted Langfordson. Corporal Huggins asked : 

“Shall T go and .see who it is, sir ?” 

No. I’ll do it”, answered Word.sworth ; and, wlupping a 
torch from his ecpiipinent, ilaslied it on ; made for the doorway ; 
step])ed ovi'r the. siilintcred wood, the smashed glass, and hesi- 
tated a fraction of a second at the siglit whidi met his dark 
eyes. 

‘'Na,sty mess”, thought Squadron Leader William Words- 
worth. But he had .seen nastier; and the black telephone, 
close to the deatl man's head, still rang. 

He scooihhI up the microphone, tind managed to do this 
without touching head or laxly—habit meanwhile insisting, 
rather curiously, that he n'ally ought to have used a handker- 
chitd, so as not to blur any possilde prints. 

The ojxTutor saitl, “Si.x two three nine? I have a toll call 
for you. y<m have been a time answering”, and put the call 
through without waiting to ascertain the c(jrrectness of the 
number, after the habit of Whitehall. 

want to speak with Air Vice-Marshal .’Vshdown, ph‘a.se.'' 

Tlie voice was a woman's ; its intonations low, deliberate, 
(jucerly attractive ; its phra.s<'oiogy- speculated Wordsworth — 
ever so faintly un-KnglisIi. 

He specnlalf'd another fraction of a second before replying: 

“I'm afraid you can't do that for the moment”. 

“He hasn't left, has he ?” 
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I'Well, no. He*s still in the building/' 

''He asked me to call him at half past seven. But I couldn’t 
get through till now.’’ 

^ More and more the voice attracted Wordsworth, Imagina- 
tion pictured the woman at the other end of the line as voum 
and rather lovely. 

"There’s a bit of a raid on up here”, he admitted— for the 
guns were at it once more. “I expect that’s the reason.” 

I They are a nuisance, aren’t they ?” 

Nuisance ! thought Wordsworth, his eyes straying round 
the wrecked room, still lit by the fires outside. After more 
thought, and phrasing the question with some care, he asked : 

I 'Would you like to leave your name or a message ?” 

^^Oh, it doesn’t matter. It isn’t very important.” 

"How about leaving your number ?” 

The wire went silent. Then the attractive voice said, 'Tt’s 
Tapworth, double three. I say, I believe I heard our sirens. 
Yes I did too. And I’m on duty tonight. So it won’t be any 
good his calling me back. Goodbye, whoever you are”. 

'Au revoir, whoever you are”, said Wordsworth. But the 
woman had already clicked off. 


CHAPTER TWO 


§I 


When Wordsworth emerged from Room Twenty Eight Lang- 
fordson was still standing in the corridor with Dowdy, Corporal 
Huggins and the two stretcher bearers. 

"Well ?” he asked. 


^ Only a private call, sir.” 

And Bot- ^ Leslie Langfordson, who had nearly used 
the nickname by which the dead man had been known through- 
out the Air Force, checked himself just in time. “The air vice- 
marshal, I mean. I suppose there’s nothing one can do.’’ 

^Except advise his next of kin, sir.’’ 

“That's D. of P.’s* job. At least I suppose it is. Look 
heie, I sunply must get on with my paper. It’s wanted for 


* Director of Personnel. 
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tomoiTow’s conference. So will you take over— and let me 
have a report in the morning ?” 

“If you’ll tell me your name and where to find you, sir ?’’ 

“Oh, sorry.” Langfordson gave his name. “I’ll be in Air 
Commodore Quaritch’s office. He’s just gone on a week’s 
leave and I'm acting for him.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The squadron leader saluted again. The group captain 
went off with long shambling strides. He disappeared round 
the angle of the corridor. "Just like that”, ruminated Words- 
worth. “Nice and casual. Pas.sing the buck. Carry-on- 
sergeant-major sort of thing. Rum chap. Not the only one in 
tins building. What happens next ?” 

Hi-s un.spoken question was answered by a stick of four 
bomlis, winch screamed <lown witliout any preliminary whistle, 
and burst almost simultaneously, nearly rocking hiin off his 
feet. 

Followed a furious A.R.P. man, who declaimed, “There’s 
a light showing from one of these windows. Tlie police have 

just been oxT.r'\ 

“I shonldn’t wonder if it wasn’t thi.s one”, said Dowdy, 
indicating the bull) above tlieir heads, “with that door and tiie 
blackout curtain gone.” 

He stepiii'd to the switch, and pushed it up, leaving them in 
almost total darkness, through which someone boomed, “What 
the hell are yon chajw doing up here ? Didn’t you hear those 
bomlis ? Get out. Get <lown to the shelters”. 

“It’s only W'indy Willie, sir”, explained Corporal Huggins. 
“One of c»ur civil servants. He’s always like that on blitz 
nights. We belong on this tloor anyway. How about getting 
tla^ A.V.M. out, .sir ?” 

“We'II have to do something about the window first.” 

“We can't touch that”, said Dowdy. "It’s an Office of 
Works job. And they won’t be on duty till tomorrow morning.’’ 

"That be damned for a tale”, .snappetl Wordsworth. “Get 
me a couple of blankets, cor|X>ral And a hammer. And some 
nails.” 

For le.ss than two years ago he had been ('hief of Police 
in tliat outpo.st of Kinp'iry which even the Colonial Office knows 
hi'sl hy its nickname of “CajMs Remittance” ; and there the 
Chief of Police is subordinate only to the Resident, who.se word 
is law. 
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§3 


All the lights in Room Twenty Eight wen' and the 

fire outside dying down. It took the best part of forty uiinuti's, 
accordingly — ^including ten to find hammei-, nails anil hl.uikcls 
— before the window was blacked out again ami Woialsworlh 
could flash his torch. 

To anyone with a moderate knowhalgn' of giuminu’, what 
had happened seemed at first sight tolerably oiu-inns. ,\shdovvn 
must have been killed by a faulty ant i-airiT.ifl shrll, i'!nn:;ii!g 
in through the window and exploding on inip.ud. Sunn* of ’ifi^ 
splinters had made those wounds on his bodv ; others Inid 
embedded themselves in the walls and tin- rriliii';, .uul holed 
that green metal cupboard, that filing cabinet. So <»n.' might 
just as well get the body away. Only t|ue,stion - vvlieic to 

It struck Wordsworth, while he stood coiNid'aini; this qnes- 
tion, as a little peculiar that no .senior officer except l.anyfoi dson 
should have displayed the slightest inteivsl in tlu' de.i'tfi of an 
air vice-marshal. But then the Air Ministia- die ii.id been 
realising ever since he was posted to it -w.is a veiy peenlj.tr 
place. 

“Get^him on the stretcher anyway, corpor.d”, he ordered 
finally. "And put it down in the corridor for the moment." 

"Very good, sir." 

As the sentries lifted the body, a piece of white j».iper llut- 
tered down from the desk. This, Wordsworth picked tip ■ Ids 
torch revealing it to be an nnfinished letter, ink spltsheii but 
still decipherable. 


Naughty one he managed to iv.ul. "lieies a little some 
thmg to go on with. Don t .spend it all on diink. I'll l.e at the 
Silver Cellar Friday night, ami we’ll skate home after the .dl 
clear as per usual. Let’s hope . , 

Thoughtful, Wordswortli folded the untmi^heil Jeite, and 
K notecase. “Ih; nmrttds nil nisi htmkmn " 

Maybe Ashdown was married. lie left the mom and tmt that 
question to Dowdy, who still lingered outside ^ 

staudi^ directly under it. A stubborn sott of (.ue, tti(> fellow 
had, clem-shaved, the colour of parchment, with thin lins and 
watery hazel eyes, bloodshot under wrinklwi lids. The eyes 



Ztoosf'whS ir" “o ““p* «4' 

Dowdy opened his mouth to show pointed yellow teeth 
“ ihe A.V.M. was a married man. 

^ His wife was here yesterday”, he volunteered, adding • 

home^now.” ^>6 off 

reminded him. 

1 1 r hooii. 1 liere haven t been any guns for the last 

half hour and more. ’ ^ 

The messenger took down and shrugged on the greatemt 
which hung in his lobby; and went oil VoVsworfh noti 
the length ol the arms, the overbroad shoulders and the slightly 

oM dSl^ “Bad-tempered 

Then, as he looked down at the blanketed shape on the 

fsscrteJilself ' ^''"'^‘^1 years Lee more 

xt, Huggins the orders— this also according to habit — 

that a sentry must remain on duty and that nobody must be 

too™ ''■■■ o' «“ ■’“"‘""e. 

De.scending, he was iiaunted by an elusive memorv thst 

“oSr'^f ”’“■ '■■ '■‘"''o- ‘ P'o"™ of Aohdo™,V»fy 

Flying Srps. y«“ger, m the khaki tunic of the old 

him England, eh ?” Ashdown was barking at 

suppo.se. i>«n t e.Kpect you II la.st long.” 

^ A four-letter man if ever there was one. The souadron bid 

msrilu 'L'- they'd damned his 

eyc.s in the mes.s hut whi'iiever he slipped off to Bailkml. 

Memory vanished as Wordsworth made his wa\f deeper and 
deeper uiulergroiimi and through the sipiarc archway, rather 
like that of a strong room, whose heavy metal door was guarded 

J waildl^' waterline aboard 

It took the best part of ten minutes to discover the man 

!La referring to a typed paper, "Here 

k Mw-i- Curzon Mansions and his telephone number 

IS Mayfair five four nine four". 



Reclimbing the stairs, Wordsworth mirounl.T.Mi an nld 
friend, Moxom, just coming off duty, wim lunk iiini h;,- 

the arm. , ,, 

“I understand we’ve had a casually , wlii>ji<‘iril^_ Mnxnui. 
"Bottom Upwards. Another defeat for the I-uftwalle. 

Popular bloke, the deceased ! 

Wordsworth’s own room in tlu^ suli-gnemd w,i'; .1 inm.- 
cubicle. He could hear the teleprinters clicking as ii-- s.U d.wn 
on his bed, picked up the black (elf;(>hiinc iii-.hiiiurni tiia 
other telephone, green in colour and allcgtsl In !.<■ s.-. i.-t, 

only communicated with Service departincnls ,uid askt-d lar 
Ashdown’s number. 

The bell at the otlier end of the wire ran;' and i.tiig. Jir.t 
as he had given up hope, a male voicig diu'p ami ui,i\iia a liltlc 
out of breath, answered, "Mayfair tivi' four tiiiir tnur. Who 
are you and what do you want ?’’ 

“This is the Air Ministry. I want to .speak to Mrs. .-Vnliilown, 

please.” 

"Hang on a minute.” 

Complete silence en.sued. The .spe.iker -it secmi'ii itt Wmds- 
worth — ^must have his hand over tin; transinittcr. After nearly 
a minute the deep voice went on : 

"George Ramsay here. Who am I spisiking to f" 

And since Sir George Ramsay, tluuigh a eh ili.in, r.uikcd 
as one of the assistant chiefs c»f the Ah’ Stati, Wmdswtutli, 
moderating his tone, .seized the favourable oppfutniiit v. 

He gave his number and the designation (d his dcpaitincnt 
first, to continue : 

"I’m afraid I’ve very bad new.s fitr Mis. .Ashdown, Air t'n'ou’.i*. 
About a couple of houns ago an Archie shell Iniist in «tnt’ of tlie 
ground floor rooms, and her husband - 

George Ramsay seemed very ({iiick, almost im ipiiek, on tia* 
uptake. 

"Did it kill him outright ?” he interrupted. 

"I’m afraid it did.” 

"And you’d like me to-— hre,ak the lu'ws ?" 

"If you wouldn’t mind, Sir George." 

A much longer silence ensued, irinally George Kanisav s-tid, 
"Mrs. Ashdown would like to sec you. The all clear'.'' ju*.! gomj;. 
I'll bring her along in about half an hour. You'd liestei watt 
for us in my room, number twenty— sorry — forty two < ». 1 ltal‘.f 
on the ground floor of course". 
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Aihl he liiing up l.t-foi'c Wonl-wortli itad tim<‘ to s;n% "AH 
ru;h(”. 


Sir ('■(■tina' Ramsav's rodiu. luilorkcd l>v a inv:i^vn\'vv was 
l.ir;;e, siiii.ire, aiid t aipihed I'lfUn skiriiu;* linaoi iu ' dd'rtina 
iid.inl. .\lysli‘ri<)i!> jiraplr; enveicd irinst (,'l t!i,. ■^vall spaee. lu 
(Iiir eniiiiT sltiud a iiie(al (siiiid-T, M'i fi-cl \vi( h a cud. mI 

head. On a I. till.' in aii.iliii i' ciiia'i' \\■!>!d^Wl■lth p aarivt'd 
siiiite enipA- Nil. ‘Ilea c. aiid .1 fttilc tiuu nf til/, 

He li-ld the It).' ... ue.-i tu leave Iiim, lit a cieaietie. aii.l 
seai. d iiiiusell in the lu.ld.'d elt.tii at Sir t.e.iis-e's hi.; dr-,k* hare 
e.'ceepi 1 . .r a p.'Wtei inka.tud with Kevei.i] .jtiill pens MtiVk in 
its ii.tli-,, and line m.-i.d ttav iit.uked "Out'' whuh was 

iiuile eiiiplw Hr. w.iP h -.l.uw.-.l hiin that it. was e.'vaetiv twenty 
eit,;lit uiiiiut.'s ‘.inc- Id. l.itk uiili K.iin.>av. 

('.Ul twenty 111. lie iidliute. Weld Iw hefnfe the ntupl.. ..idered 

Wiv rtHun. 

Surpji'.iuljly, t.uih \v,.ie pe.Mvtiiiie evening vl.,.tiie.s . the 
woman .1 tii.iek imelv v.iih i;..ld tiiiMuients and ,1 sh.irt fur oi 
white eiimiie; the m.m. ulm .ain.sl a .m.R hl.wk h.d in his 
Irft Ii4iid ;iii»l a nil!.; uvtirt.Ml tivn his 'inn 

donhlelue.e.leil diuiier ja< la I and .1 Min ■■hiit with a' hieh wing 

^ !he III. HI, \\iud.«n!th h.id s.-en otiee jii|.viu;i'.iv Ihuimii 
uitlmiit hutheini;; f.i a.. I'li.im hi', ideiilitv. And oiiee in 
Sir t.euii.e R.nu .,n , ,s wa. en.ingh, Xi.hiidv , mild (..’ri-et 

tint sen win. h i.nt tn.m the n.;ht .4 the two liieh ehi-ek hones 
to the edj;. ol flie i I. It . hill. Ih-it hro.id jienlliMiiv. i.f ,, 
hraii, IIm! Ih.ih h uj j^Mhl iun, lUiu Iijin* ul that 

(lieu. Ill lie .e, Ii!^ th'e.e Hie, .dlliii.t ( i'-ph,|ii| ilie e.il S. 

"Niiiv it u.-Ar kept Maiiii)).'’, s.nd Sn i.nnge Ramsay, 
■Stoopiiu;^ liom he girat heiaht to li.ild „nt 4 lung diy eapahle 
hand, i'hd .Mi-., .Vshd-.wn. iialtnally eitomjh, w.is latlwr 

AshdMttii alsli ufliiisi 4 tiiiiith \vhiu% Si4l uiu! }K*r« 

..‘..'a. '*'* twUy strong giiii. saying 

Id like to kiiuw cx.ntlv wliat h.ijijHmHi, plnaMd', in wls.it 
a}>puau-d to \\ otd.swoi th .1 .at, dully studied, faintly .utilnial 

VfJIC't!.. ' 

All thftv slill mt llieir fwl. 

W .tl.ti, 


p 
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Sir George asked, “Won’t you sit down, Millicent ? 

been working all day, you Imow . 

“And dancing afterwards. I banks. 

He drew up a chair. She sat gracefully. Wo: 
noticed the distinctive perfume she used, the whit 
(natural?) in her sleek blue-black perfectly crossed 1 
plucked lines of the eyebrows, the nose, which was 
Oriental, the full scarlet (not so natural ?) lips, the two d: 
the matt white cheeks. 

“Go on”, she said, eyeing him. 

Her eyes were large, and even darker than ms owi 
of the distress alleged by Ramsay showed in her dei 
Queerly Wordsworth summed her up in one line of reir 
poetry, “taU and sly and curling and compliant”. M 
compliant. Why had she been dancing with George I 
Why had it taken them a whole hour to come fron 
Street to Whitehall ? . 

He told her what he knew. She heard him out 
no comment until he had finished. Then she tume 
companion, asking, with a slight shiver ; 

“Do I have to look at the— the body, George ? ’ ’ 

"Of course not.” • 

"And the funeral. He’ll be buried with military h 
suppose ?” 

“You can leave all that to me, Millicent. 

“Very well. Only— I don’t want him home, George 

She rose to go; remembered to say, “Thank yc 
you’ve done, squadron leader— you are that, aren’t yc 
walked to the door. 

Ramsay accompanied her ; and turned back. 

“Just wait a moment, will you, Wordsworth ?” 

“All right. Sir George.” 

From outside the door came first a whisper, then the 
“Perhaps that would be best. Tve got my pass. I’ll 
car back for you”. 

§4 

Ten minutes afterwards Wordsworth and George 
stood in Room Twenty Eight. 

“Queer”, George Ramsay was saying, as he flashe 
here, there and everywhere. "The fuze ought tci^be s 
about. Bring it along to me if you find it, please.’ ’ 
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And he added, before they left, ‘This room used to be mine 
So It might just as well have been me. Do you happen to believe 
in God, Wordsworth ? 

The meaning was so obvious that no answer seemed necessarv 
And anyway Ashdown had been killed by enemy action A fate 
—Wordsworth remembered— which Ashdown had not courted 
with overmuch alacrity in the previous war. 


CHAPTER THREE 

§I 


“Morning, Guy.” 

“Hullo, W. W. What the dooce are you doing here ? It’s 
your day off.” 

“Then you haven’t heard wliat happened last night ?” 

“No. Anything interesting ?” 

Th® black telephone rang while Flight Lieutenant Guv 
Conington, who shared the responsibilities of the Security sub- 
section known as Air Intelligence 27b, was still speaking 

“A.I. twenty-seven b here. Conington.” 

The excited voice at the other end crackled out several 
sentences. 

Just hung on a moment , drawled Conington ; and, cupping 
a hand over the transmitter : " ^ 

‘Tt’s somebody from the Office of Twerps. He’s trying to 
get into Room Twenty Eight on the ground floor. Appar^tly 
you ve posted a sentry there, and the sentry won’t let him in 
He seems rather livid about it”. 

“Ask him to come up here.” 

Conington uncupped his hand from the transmitter and gave 
the message, fiie far voice crackled again. 

“He says, in effect, that His Majesty’s Office of Works doesn’t 
take any blue-pencilled orders from any boy in blue. And tha t 
he 11 see you in the sub-sub-ground before he comes up.” 

Let me talk to him, Guy.” 

After some argument, smooth words prevailed, and Words- 
worth replaced the instniment in its cradle. 

“The chap only wanted handling," he said. "All these civil 
servants arc a bit tetchy.” 
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“Tetchy. You know what I think of the bhghters.” , 
Conington, formerly of Fleet Street, where he had condu^ 
a slightly malicious gossip page, smoothed his straw-blond 
with a characteristic gesture and extracted a thm gold cigar 
case from the left top pocket of an exquisitely tailored jao-t^ ’ ’ 
devoid of either wings or medals. . _ I j 

“And now for the story, W.W. Anything in it for the 


rag, by the way ?’ 

^ f fT _ j _ tj: 


• jL~ i^'' ‘I if'i 

Wordsworth hung his tin hat and gasmask on a hook in, ^ ‘ 

door ; peeled of his heavy coat, sliding his fore-and-aft cap 
one of the capacious pockets, and hung that up on a hanger. " , 
usual after a night on duty he had shaved, bathed and 
fasted at his flat. Not so usually, he had been haunte<f 
especially over breakfast— by the memory of a young wom*^ ^ ^ 
voice. Where might Tapworth be? Did the owner of 
voice ever come to town ? 

‘'Cigarette asked Conington. ^ 

“Thanks. We had a casualty last night. Air Vice-Mari>*^"“ 


Ashdown." 

“Acting air- vice only", corrected Conington, after ascertaii'i^^^^ 
the rest. “Accent on the vice. He married the Palmer 
Just before Munich, that must have been. Alleged virgin. 1^/ 
of money. Cafe society, Mayfair dashed with Leicestei-sli ^ 
Switzerland and Palm Beach. She used to run about with— 


Let me see, who mas it ? Why, hallo, Boulte ? " 

The newcomer wore khaki, a major's crown, the ribbon of t 
Distinguished Service Order, the three previous-war ribb< >3i^'% 
and a service cap with the badge of the Gunners at the jaunt 
angle on his perfectly round head. His ears lay flat to his slci i. lb 
His pale brown moustache, despite the closeness of the clippi* 
seemed to bristle. The fierce eyes were palest blue, the 
one monocled. Just under medium height, he moved across t l iti 
room — ^thought Wordsworth — ^like a jungle cat before it spriiii|.rH. 

“You're Wordsworth, I gather", began Anthony Boulte. * * i 
came in to make my number. How de do ? " 

He shook hands without removing the cane from under 1 lis 
arm. The door opened again. A tallish man in a homesi^iiii 
suit entered, and announced himself as, “Blinkhorn. Office ctf 
Works. About Room Twenty Eight, squadron leader. IV fv 
men have got to get in, you know". 
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Boulte interrapted, "So have I. That’s what I really came 
about”. 

“Why ?” asked Wordsworth. 

“Becau-se I’m Flak, otherwise anti-aircraft. And it was an 
anti-aircraft shell that killed Ashdown.” 

"How did you happen to know that ?” 

The ex-chief of police at Cape Remittance had put the 
question automatically. Boulte grinned, but made no direct 
reply. 

"Let’s aU go down the Strand and have a banana”, he went 
on. "Mind if I use your phone ?” 

Without waiting for permission, he scooped up the green 
instrument, was put through to a number, and said, "You know 
where I am, Frank. Come along over”. 

"Cheek”, tliought Wordsworth. But possibly Boulte was 
within liis rights. 

§2 

Wordsworth had already met Squadron Leader Frank Izod— 
and summed him up as, "one of those really tough eggs who don’t 
look it . hor nohod3' could have looked less the conventional 
tough egg than this tall, .slim, slightly actori.sh man, with the 
smooth, oval, ivory-complexioned face, the dark blue eyes and 
the .sleek casque; of jetblack hair, worn without a parting and 
only ju.st beginning to go gray in the early fifties. 

Izod’.s voice and manners, too, were a smooth contradiction 
to Boulte's. 

"If you don't mind, Wordsworth”, he said, "I think we really 
ought to have a look at the room. We’re liaison with the War 
Office;, you S('e“ -aiul they’re certain to be inlerest(>d.” 

"All right. Vou can come along. Hold the fort, will you, 
Guy ? 1 he lelephoiK* in Twenty Eight should still be working. 

Black line— six two three nine. Let me know if I'm wanted.” 

"Okay, W.W. I suppose I can’t ring up the old rag and tell 
'em to In' getting on with the obituary.” 

“You certainly can't.” 

As they w<'nt side by side down the stone stairs, Wordsworth 
found hisnsclf asking Blinkhorn, "By the way, do you happen to 
know where a plact; culled Tapworth Is ?" 

J-tut it was Izod, following behind with Boulte, who answered, 
"Tapworth ? I can tell you. It’.s forty two miles out of London 
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on the Great North Road. IVe got a house in Little Tapwoi^tli. 
thahs the next village. Why do you want to know ?- 
“Because began Wordsworth ; and stopped there. 

They approached Room Twenty Eight. ‘ ' 

The sentry outside stiffened to attention. Wordsworth a-slce ci 
him how long he had been on duty. 

“Since eight o'clock, sir. ^ 

“Has anyone tried to get in ? 

“Yes, sir. This gentleman. He indicated Blinkhorn. ^ 
the squadron leader." He indicated Izod, who said nonclialarxtly • 
“The messenger on the front door told me we'd had a slxell 
throtigh the window. So I thought I d take a look-see". 

So Izod, presumably, had told Boulte. 

The four of them— Wordsworth leading— entered the room . 
“We'H have to get those blankets away from the window " L 


said Blinkhorn. 

Boulte slid a knife which would have gladdened any 3Boy 
Scout's heart from a pocket in his cord breeches, and set to woi'^k 
on the lower nails. 

“I shall want a chair for the top ones, Frank." 


“Right." 

“Those two", thought Wordsworth, struck by the unison of 
their movements as they took down and carefully folded, -tlxe 
blankets, “seem to be pretty close mates." 

Meanwhile Blinkhorn was grumbling, “The ceiling will lua-ve 
to be replastered. We shall need a new window frame, and a 
new door. The carpet's pretty badly stained, too. It'll need 
cleaning". 

He stooped to pick up an overturned inkpot. Habit mnde 
Wordsworth say, “Please don't touch that. I don't want a.ny- 
thing moved for the moment". 

“But we can't leave the place in this state. We're so friglit- 
fully short of accommodation. And look at that cupboa.r*ci. 
Look at that filing cabinet." 

“Don't touch them either. Please I" 

Outside, a high-pitched almost girlish voice demanded 
admittance, which the sentry refused. 

his P .A.,’’* I tell you. I've simply got to go in. ' ' 

“I'm sorry, sir. But those are my orders." 

Wordsworth, stepping to the doorway, saw a face almost a.s 


♦Personal Assistant. 
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girlish as the voice and a round R.A.F. service cap, from under 
whose peak blinked a pair of scary e3res. 

“Wlrat’s your name ?” he asked. 

Ashdown’s personal assistant saluted. 

“Bfessiter, sir. I’ve been on leave. I only got back just now. 
What’s been happening ?” 

Purposefully brutal, Wordsworth told him, "The A.V.M. was 
killed last night’’. 

"Marcus ? Oh, my God ! Who — what did it ?’’ 

The boy tottered on his feet. “Going to faint ?’’ thought 
Wordsworth, and gripped Messitcr by an arm which seemed 
devoid of muscle. 

"A shell. Pull yourself together, lad.’’ 

"I — I’ll be all right in a moment, sir. I’ll — I’ll have a 
cigarette, I think.’’ 

He lit up with trembling fingers, and followed Wordsworth 
back into tire room. This time Izod was stooping to the carpet. 
He picked something up, made as though to put it in one of his 
pockets. 

"What have you got there ?’’ asked Wordsworth. 

"The fuze, I imagine. M.I. fifty will want to see that, and we 
ought to send them some of these fragments.” 

"M.I. fifty. Who do they happen to be ?” 

“War Office. Teclinical.” Boulte answered. “They’ll tell 
us what calibre shell it was. Not that there’s much doubt. 
Three point seven obviously. I don’t suppose you know any- 
thing about gunnery.” 

"Only what they taught me at the Shop”,’* snapped Words- 
worth, who had been a regular officer of the Royal Regiment 
before liis transfer to the Flying Corps, " and what I learned 
in L Battery. Let me have tiiat fuze, please.” 

Izod handed over tlie fuze, which was thinner, much lighter 
and much longer than the brass ones of the previous war. 

“We use, clockwork nowadays", volunteered Izod. “I didn’t 
know you were one of us, Wordsworth. I was a kind of a gunner 
in the last show. Trenclr mortars. Only a temporary gentle- 
man, of course.” 

"About this room——” interrupted Blinkhorn ; but the black 
tclepliono. rang before he could finish his sentence, and when 
Messitcr would have answered it, Wordsworth pulled him back. 


* Royal Military Academy# Woolwicli, 
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want to speak with Air Vice-Marshal Ashdown, please 

The voice was the voice of the previous night, the one 
had haunted Wordsworth all through breakfast. Conscious 
peculiar excitement, he answered without thought : 

“You rang up yesterday evening'’. 

“I did. Who are you ?" 

“My name's Wordsworth. You're talking from London 
time." 

* 'How do you know ? ' ' 

“I don't. I'm just guessing." 

“Well, you're quite right. And now, can I speak with 
Vice-Marshal Ashdown ?" 

Thinking for a second, Wordsworth saw, out of the corn- 
one eye, that Izod had approached the desk.^ He conceivec 
idea that Izod, though the ivory oval of his face betraye- 
interest, was listening intently. 

“I'm afraid", he went on slowly, “that you still can't do “ 
Would you very much object to giving me your name ?" 

“You sound quite anxious to find out, Mr. — Mr. — did 
say Wordsworth ?" 

“That's it. And you're quite right this time. Not only 
want to know who you are, but I particularly want to make 
acquaintance." 

“How very mysterious. Well, as you insist, my na 
Johnson." 

“Miss or Mrs. ?" 

A slight hesitation preceded the, “Miss. I work for H 
Stannard, if you know who she is". 

“I've seen the name up. Bond Street, isn't it ? " 

“Yes. Fifty-seven a." 

“And what time do you come off duty ?" 

“You sound rather a fast worker, Mr. Wordsworth. ' ' 

“That isn't answering my question ? " 

“'Well-— we're supposed to be away by half past three n< 
days." 

“I'll be there", said Wordsworth ; and hung up to heaa 
another voice questioning the sentry ; 

“Is Major Boulte in there ? One of the messengers tolc 
he might be. Tell him Captain Prisworthy would like to see 
please". 

Boulte called, “Hallo, Prisworthy. Just the very man v 
looking for. Comeonin''. 
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And, ''The more I know of Boulte*', thought Wordsworth, 
"the more Td like to kick his backside''. 

§3 

The pugfaced Prisworthy, of Military Intelligence fifty, in 
khaki void of medals or decorations, saluted the room. Izod 
made the introduction. Blinkhorn, with a controlled, "I've got 
heaps of other things to see to this morning, squadron leader. 
So you’ll have to excuse me. Let me know the moment you’re 
through, please", made himself scarce. 

"We heard about this", said Prisworthy. "So I thought I'd 
better come along. Is it all right if I have a dekko round ?" 

Wordsworth said, "You might take a dekko at this fuze 
first". 

The expert examined the fuze for some time, weighing it in a 
freckled hand, smelling it, and taking it to the window. All the 
while, Izod — or so it seemed— watched him too intently. 

"Usual type, isn't it ?" suggested Izod. 

Prisworthy burked the question by asking Wordsworth, 
"Would you mind if I took this back to the War House with 
me?" 

"Not if you let me have it back again." 

"Oh, that'll be all right." 

Next, Prisworthy examined what was left of the window. 

"Was there some sort of a locker here ?" he asked. 

"Yes." Messiter answered. "A wooden one with two little 
doors. We never used it, thotigh." 

Wordsworth joined Prisworthy. The locker, from what 
remained of it, must have been about three feet in depth, partly 
hollowed from the wall. 

"It made a kind of window seat", volunteered MeSvSiter. 
"The .shell must have landed plumb on top of it." 

"Looks as tliougli; you're right," interpolated Boulte. 

"What I can't understand—" began Prisworthy ; and 
checked. Uc t'ontinued his examination; handUxl one of the 
pieces of ])laster whidi had fallen from the coiling ; and finally 
pounced on a fragment of shell about half the size of a cricket 
ball 

"Can I have that cupboard open ?" he asked next. 

Wordsworth, who had emptied Ashdown's pockets after his 
interviews with Mrs. Ashdown and George Ramsay, produced a 
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bunch of keys. Inside the metal cupboard lay a similar fragment. 

Prisworthy said : . . , , , 

we collected the lot, we might be able to reconstruct the 
shell. That could be rather interesting". 

^mn’t it be rather a job ?" asked Izod. 

“Don't forget to have the corpse dissected, otherwise you 
may miss some of the bits", sneered Boiilte. 

llessiter winced. Prisworthy took no notice. Wordsworth, 
not mthout difficulty, relocked the cupboard. 

“I think", he said to Prisworthy, “that your idea is pretty 
sound. Only — who's to do the collecting ?" 

“I could arrange for that, if you'd let me use your telephone" ; 
and presently Prisworthy was saying, “Ministry of Supply? 
Hallo, is that Major Negresco ? Good morning, sir. I'm at the 
Air Ministry ..." 

Halfway through the conversation Boulte said, “Well, it's no 
good us mucking about here any longer, Frank" ; and the pair 
of them left the room. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

“Well?" asked Guy Conington, looking up from the Times 
crossword puzzle, to which he was an addict, some two hours 
later. ' 'Had a busy morning, W. W. ? ' ' 

“Up to a point." 

Their desks stood back to back. Wordsworth sat down. 

“That bloke Blinkhorn", he went on, “is nobody's fool, 
though a little slow in the uptake. We're keeping the sentry on 
the door until we've done a spot more investigation, George 
Ramsay or no George Ramsay." 

“What's he got to do with it ?" 

“I wouldn't know that~yet. All I know is that he's very 
anxious to have Room Twenty Eight back. It used to be his up 
to about a week ago. His Miss King " 

“Who's she?" 

“His secretary, I imagine." 

“Does she take down- — began Conington. 

“I wouldn't know that either. ■ I haven't met the lady yet. 
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But she wasted quite a lot of Blinkhorn's time on the telephone, 
trying to persuade him to start liis re])airs iiniuedial:ely. And 
when he wouldn’t do anything she got on to I/ingfonlson about 
it. I happened to be with him at the time, 'i'o make my ro{)()rt 
as per orders. By the way, do you happen to know anything 
about Langhn'dson ?” 

“Leslie Longshanks?” Conington rununatiHl. “Yes. A 
little. I started in his section. But we didn’t take much of a 
fancy to each other. He’s one of these ‘procedure’ merchants. I 
expect ho wanted a minule in triplicate tiirongh ! )addy 1 hirland.” 

"Not he. .YU hi! w;iut<!il was to he. left (ja'rbo.” .Yud 
Wordsworth, who had a talent for mimicry, rejx'ated Langfurd- 
son’s, "Wi:’re all rather invasion-conscious this mnruiug. So 
don't worry me, there’s a good clia[>”. 

“And so you didn't ?” 

“No. Ihit 1 may have to. Is Boulte a friend of yours, 
Guy ?” 

“No. But I can’t help liking the fellow. I le’s so very much 
the man of war. .Yud ho won't be sugared about by aiiybody. 
Did you ever hear about his row wit li Uaddy 

{'.oniugton elaborated ; but the t.ile did iioi appeal. 

“idaddy’s rat her a g;dl;ud old boy”, said Wi irdswort h. “Even 
if he doi's tdiaiige his miini t;\’ery twenty-four hours. And he's 
done ns ]!retty well.” 

“Thai’s all part of the game”, drawled t'linington. "l.eslio 
Long.shanks plays it t lie s;uuo way. They all do. The more .sub- 
sections you r,ui start, the more el'iiciimt you're suppo.sed to he. 
Take our.selves. What art' our terms of 'reference. ? That one 
hle.s.sed word, ‘I.i.dson’. If e\'er the British limpire produees a 
Mf'ssaliua, .she'll hud enough li.tisun ollieers in this one .Ministry 
to keep (!vea her h.i|>j»v. .Ynd that reiuiuds me, i've got a huicii 
date. I’ll 1 h! b.iek at two thirty, or thiTeahouts. Hallo. Heil 
Goering. There's an alert.” 

Conington eapped himself, gloved himself, and went out. 
Five minutes later Worti.swurtli • Inisv with notebook and ixmcil 
— heanl iirst guns, then a rii.staiit homl.> drop, ami I'mally the 
spotter's alann hell in the corridur ttiit.side. 

This funs? had begmi to annoy him. Nevertheless— as they 
hapjxiiied to tit in with his plans — he obeyed orders, loeking the 
filing cabinet, taking his ga,sinask and “proceeding to the sub- 
ground”. 

On his way he encountered various ofitcera, most of them 
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carrying green metal trays full of files and papers. Among these 
were Langfordson, who did not even look at him, and Boulte, 
capped and caned for the street. 

'‘How about a spot of lunch at the Eccentric Club ?” asked 
Boulte. 

“Thanks. But Tm afraid I can't manage it." 

“Some other time then ?" 

“Yes. Td like to." Which was not a precise truth. 

“Why the invitation ?" speculated Wordsworth. “I really 
must find out more about Anthony Boulte.^' 

§2 

Wordsworth lunched frugally in the sub-ground canteen 
which had been opened simultaneously with the dormitories for 
typists and other minimum-wage civil servants, despite the 
protests of a non-belligerent air commodore, “But surely they've 
all got their clubs". The alert was still on, and the upper floors 
almost deserted, when he re-entered Room Twenty Eight, and 
re-examined it in thoughtful solitude for nearly half an hour. 

“None of my damn business, even if I'm right", he caught 
himself thinking ; but habit proved too strong ; and presently 
he unlocked the metal cupboard, the filing cabinet, and the one 
locked drawer of the desk. 

Ashdown's service papers were few, and in the most meticulous 
order. One, headed, “Most Secret. Plan M.A.", Wordsworth 
memorised, marvelling at its brutality. The private papers 
included three letters of amatory import in an uneducated 
handwriting signed, "Yours ever so, F.'^ and a cheque book with 
only three cheques unused. 

Nearly all the counterfoils in this book were for the similar 
amounts, ten pounds, drawn to bearer ; but the same cabalistic 
symbol distinguished so many of them that Wordsworth copied 
it in his notebook; and showed it to Conington, without dis- 
closing its origin, when that straw-blond journalist returned fi*om 
lunch. 

“Definitely phallic, if you ask me", drawled Conington. 
“Though it might just be the arms of the Isle of Man." 

‘ ‘Or an embryo swastika ? ' ' 

“By jove, I hadn't thought of that, W.W. It's upside down 
though, isn't it ?" 
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They were still discussing this when the green telephone ran<^ 
and Conington said, "It’s a bloke named Silcox. He alleges that 
he’s p.a. to Sir George Ramsay. And he wants to come up’’. 

Silcox materialised almost immediately— a thick-set civilian 
in his middle forties with bad teeth and a worn complexion whose 
left leg was obviously artificial. ’ 

My mastci , he began, sends his bloodstained compliments 
and. would like to know whether you’ve found that flaming fuze.’’ 

"Not yet’’, lied Wordsworth; and Conington’s pale eyes 
stsirGci. 

Silcox hobbled out. 

"From the way you’re going on ’’ began Conington ; but 

^ r ^ iiiesscngei interrupted, laying two pink slips in front 

of Wordsworth, and announcing : 

Negresco told them to report to you. 
Shall 1 bring them in here, sir ?’’ 

"No. I’ll come out” ; and Wordsworth left the room, not 
reappearing till ten minutes past three, when he said, "I’ve got to 
be off now. Sec you tomorrow morning.” 

He took .soap and towel from his desk, and ran off to the 
nearby washroom. Returning, ho brushed dark hair with a 
slight trace of natural wave at the mirror— "borrowed” from 
Conington’s mother— which hung by tlie window. 

Furthermore, and in addition to examining the set of his tie, 
he brushed his heavy eyebrows and his moustache, before he 
buckled on his pistol and shrugged himself into his coat. 

"Why the gun ?” drawled Conington. "Are yours, perhaps, 
the legendary intentions-— seduction if in any way possible, rape 
only if absolutfily neci*ssary i 

"you’ve got a mind like a sewer. Guy”, snapped Wordsworth 
surprised at his own l>ad teini>er. 

"I was a ]mre young soul, at least for Fleet Street, until you 
showed nie nmnii Cape Remittance, W.W.” 

For it was there, on one of Conington’s cony-hunting trips, 
that they had originally met. 

§3 

Just outside the main door of the Air Ministry Wordsworth 
was buttonlinled by Missiter, who wore no overcoat and a crape 
baud on one sleisve of his jacket. 

"It’s for Marcus", he explained. "He was my guardian, you 
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see. Fve just been having lunch with Millicent. The poor 
darling’s simply heartbroken. And what's going to happen to 
me, I simply can't imagine." 

"What about a nice Spitfire?" asked \\\)rtisw()rth, and 
escaped to his baby car, Minnie Mouse, which ho a.Iwa\*s parked 
in the courtyard of the Foreign Office, just across King Charles 
Street. 

He thought, as he drove out under the archway into Downing 
Street, "Is this investigation, or just indiriatioa ?" bur that the 
Miss Johnson of the attractive voice could be identica.1 witli the 
"Naughty One" of Ashdowm's letter—who was prosuinahly 
"yours ever so, F." — seemed quite impossible to his tcxcitcd iiiiiuL 

One was—Wordworth realised as he maiie ihuid — 

in a wild, almost feverish state of exidtenumt. St) the sooner 
one took a pull at one's imagination the better. Young women 
were die devil anywa}^', even when angelic (uiough for particular 
occasions — and Miss Johnson, for all one kumv iibout her, iniglit 
be a spotty girl with a squint. 

He parked outside fifty-seven a ; opened up Minnie Mouse's 
exiguous engine, and picketed lier dislributor arm --a pre- 
cautionary measure introduced during tlie July iin'asiou s^are. 
One door of glass and chromiiim led up a ilight of carpiUtn! stairs 
to anothez', marked, ‘ ‘Helen vStaunard. i ii suit y C'uit ure". 
Through this second door came Ashdown's widow, in a dazic n‘(i 
frock with a dark red hat scarcely Iai*ger than the. round airtight 
tins in which cigarettes are exported to Cape Remit tnnee*, on the 
very top of her head. 

Wordsworth saluted. Millicent Aslnh iwn held ou t a i vet i hatul. 

"How funny", she smiled, "IVe just been heaiiug a lot 
about you from Adrian Messiter. I gatlienni viniW btuuw’ather 
brutal to the poor little chap. Iht was all M a liulter. I'he 
funeral's the day after tomorrow. I siin|d\" It^athe funerals. 
They're even worse than weddings. I suppose 1 oughtn't to ask 
what brings you here •dCs too obvious. Well -.-goud Imutiug I" 

She passed ouyMwn the stairs. Wtu’dHWortli opened the 
door. A rcceptionist who might have been straight Hollywood 
looked up froni a magazine to ask : 

^ "Are you the gentleman from the Air Ministry <iale jolmsoii 
m expecting ? Because if you are, she says will you please wait in 
here, ancl she won’t be more than a few ini miles", 

So Miss Johnson's Christian name, like her voice, was im- 
Fnghsh— Gale. 



The small gi-een and gold waiting room into which the 
aphrodisiacal receptionist ushered him was unoccupied and its 
temperature in the seventies. He took off his cap and srreat 
coat; laid them on a little sofa. Once again he was conscious 
of that feverish excitement and of the need to control his 
imagination. 

gieen and gold door opened, and the girl came 
through. ^ 

She closed it and faced him. Her 05/68 were a golden brown * 
her complexion, faintl5/ pink and triil5/ wliite, flawless Real 
auburn hair crowned a forehead just a trifle too broad* a face 
almost heai t-shaped. lliis niiich he took in before generous Hds 
opened to ask : yo 

*'Are you Mr. Wordsworth 
amd' 


He held out a liand. She hesitated before taking it. Her 
hand was small, but not too small, very white, very smooth and a 
trifle plump. She wore hcather-nii.xtiirc country clothes and no 
jewelry. Ifis spare figure overtopped hers by some three inches. 
Won t you sit down ?” she wont on. 

"If I’m not keeping you.” 

"No. I’m lucky ton'iglit. Someone’s promised to chive me 

home. 


i.. clcjircd his coat from the little sofa. They sat down — 
both a tnfle awkwardly. He noticed that Iier figure, like her 
hands, was just a wee bit j.)lnmp ; and tliat she did not use scent 
^ Arc 5/0U an American, Miss Johnson 

xxn ^ ™ hem over Imro more tlian seven 5"ears. 

What did you come to st*c me about ?'’ 

he sensed api^rehctasion behind 
them, bor the flash of a second hal)it held him. Was it ever 
advisable to volunteer inforniaticm ? 

After a pause, he said, s|)eaking sIowIn*, ‘T I'ame to s(Ki you 

about Air Vicc-Marslud Ashdown”. 


She said nothing. Her eyes .seemed to siaro. Her appre- 
hension grow obvious. Habit gripped him ;ieain. ^’et, siinul- 
tancously, he was conscious of a iksire to tomii lier, to lay a hand 
on her sho«ldt;r. A_ sweet girl. And only a girl. Twiiiity- 
tlirce, maybe. Cerlaiiily not more than [\vviiU--'five. Dilliciilt 
to be sure, though. This wasn’t Cajic Kcmittauce. Girls 
ripened young there. And no wonder. 

The thread of speculation snapped. This girl was still staring 
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at him. One couldn't play the police chief with her. Not 


afraid"--he did touch her then, very gently, very 
gingerly, on the left shoulder—'^ that if you and he were friends, 
IVe rather bad news for you. He was killed last night, just 


before you telephoned." , . i t 

"How ?" The single monosyllable had been ]>aivly breat he<L 
Motionless except for the slightest flutter of dark e\'ela, hIkas, slu? 
continued to stare at him. Yet now, cjiieerly, it sttenurd as 


though all apprehension had left her. 

"By an anti-aircraft shell. It came in ^ at tlie window. 
Death was quite instanteous. He didn't sutfcr." 

"He made me suffer plenty", said Gale Johnson and 


stopped. 

The words, more thoughtful tlian callous, jisked 
worth's hand from her shoulder. 

"I'm sorry about that", he managed to say. 

"I don't want pity. Nobody was to blauu^ but 
There never is anybody to blame but oneself. Ihisides, 
he's dead. Glad I Does that shock 5-ou ? " 


Words- 

niystdh 
Dm glad 


"Coming from you, it does." 

He had not intended to say that. diilad really nu-an 
that. Or did he? Why had he let lumsidf in for this scene 
an3rway ? Young women were tlie devil, 'riuil was why lu/d 
never married. 


She repeated his own words, "Fm sorry a! Hjut that" ; aiuirose. 
Rising himself, facing her again, Wiaxisworth was ainins of 
excitement returning, and that this excitcuKuit was all the more 
feverish because faintly miituaL Her eyes no longer stared. 
They glinted at him. She put one hauil to her inotnh, took it 


away again. 

"I don't know why", she began, "hut Fd hati* you it) think 
too badly of me. Fve reason enough for being glad, siiuv 

Marcus married, that , . . that woman who was lai'e just now, 
he's tried every thing' to make me |ierjtire mystdf," 

"Perjure yourself ?" 

"I don't know i'f 'that's the right word, 1 dtm'f know any** 
thing about law. But what else would it havtt been if Til signed 
a paper to say that my, that our son, wasn't Ids ?" 

She stopped again* for many siiconds, her bnsist tioa\dng a 
little, but her hands steady at her sides, 

"Michael's five", she went on at last. "And hucIi a darling. 
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IVe always dreaded having to tell him the truth — that his father 
and I never married. Have I shocked you again ? ” 

Wordsworth smiled; and the smile— it seemed to Gale- 
transformed a face which had been just a little too stern in repose 

"I’m not quite as British as that”, he said with surprising 
intuition ; and, holding out his hand again, “As you’re being 
driven back to Tapworth I mustn’t keep you any longer or you 
won’t be out of London before blackout time”. 

The excitement of which he was still fully conscious made 
him add, as their fingers met, ‘T could drive you down one of 
these nights if you don’t mind a very tiny car”. 

Her golden brown eyes considered him a moment. Then she 
said : 

^^And how about your getting back to London ? It^s over forty 
miles to Tapworth, and at least another two to Manor Cottage^\ 

''Is that the name of your house ?*' 

"Yes/^ She hesitated. '^Of course if you happened to be 
in our part of the world one Sunday — I^m nearly always home 
Sundays- '' 

I could meet Michaer^, interrupted Wordsworth. 

She smiled at him. He had the most violent impulse to kiss 
her. This, he managed to restrain ; but his fingers, still holding 
hers, tightened, as he said : 

"That's a bet, then. The first Sunday Fm free. Til tele- 
phone you". 

' Not here. I may be busy when you ring up. And it's 
always a little awkward." 

"AU right. I've got the other number." 

Their fingers unclasped. He picked up his coat ; put it on ; 
buttoned it up ; said, "Goodbye", and opened the door for her 
to precede him. 

"You’ve forgotten to do up your belt", she said. 

"Why — so I have." 

Both laughed. He slid belt strap through buckle. 

That way", went on Gale. "I’m afraid our receptionist 
has gone. But you'll fi.nd both doors still unlocked." 


§4 

Outside the street door, nose to nose with Minnie Mouse, 
stood another car— a black RoUs-Bentley. Out of it stepped 
another R.A.F. officer, who said, "HaUo, Wordsworth". 

W.O,D, 


C 



“Hallo, Izodr 

So it was Frank Izod who had promised to dri\^e lier liome— 
damn him. 

“Why damn him ?’* thought Wordsworth. cait'l have 
fallen in love with her ? Or can I ? I always liave taken rny 
fancies a bit too quickly. Paid for 'em, too." 


CHAPTER F I V 1C 

§I 

Cape Remittance retires its officials very and is ,evn<‘rous 

with pensions but grudging with leaves. Tlw outlinMk of the 
Second German War, accordingly, Iiad left: William W’^nisworth, 
only just superannuated, better off for money than fur friends 
at home. He realised this, almost poignantly— tliun.nli he 
rarely indulged in selfpity — ^while he dined at a luiu^ly tahh* in 
his club. 

The guns were at work as he drove back to his thnu'-ruomed 
service flat. They went on intermittently throughout the night. 
Unusually, they kept on waking him ; and every thne he wok<‘ he 
remembered Gale. Confound that young woman. If expiT’itmee 
were any guide to sensation, she had got “right umh'f his skin". 

By seven he was wide awake. The all rhsir sounded while 
he made his first cup of tea. The stn'vant who brtmgld ids 
breakfast said; “Rather a rough night, sir". Waikini; to the 
Air Mimstry—Minnie Mouse was to be oik‘d and gnnsi'd that 
Friday morning— he found St. James’ Park tdusod fur an 
unexploded bomb. 

On principle, “because if you do it orna^, you may got \’our 
alleged superiors into the bad habit of c*\pi,H'ling sain Jo flu it 
constantly", Guy Conington never arrivial tmtil a gocni half 
hour after the stipulated nine o'clock. S( ) W' ordsw< irt h , tmk K-king 
their cupboard, riffled through the papers in i\w “In" tray, 
most of which seemed to him unnec<‘SHary, and all uf widt h, 
with one exception, represented mere r{>ntiiH\ 

“Joined up to help win this war", he thought disgnndodly, 
“Drawing ten pounds a week pay, plus allcnvaiua*s[ plus my 
pension. And what am I doing ?— a blasted (derk's job." 

Then the green telephone rang ; a female voice said, “Sqmidron 
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Leader Wordsworth. One moment, please. Professor Artemus 
Atkinson would like a word with you"', and disgruntledom 
disappeared. 

voice sounded distinctly professorial 
very deliberate and very much on guard. 

. Negresco , it said, “has shown me a certain obiect 

which he obtained from a Captain Prisworthy at the War Office 
and which, I am given to understand, Captain Prisworthy 
obtained from you. At eleven o’clock I propose holding a 
conference to consider that object, and I would appreciate it if 
you could attend. 

The name of a building and the number of a room followed. 
Pronaismg to attend the conference, Wordsworth looked over 
his shoulder and perceived Boulte. Sly devil, Boulte. How 
^ng had he been m the room ? Must have come in like a cat. 
Rubber heels and toepieces, probably. How much could he 
have overheard ? 

“Morning, Wordsworth.” 

"Good morning, Boulte. Cigarette ?” 

“No thanks. Never use ’em. Snuff ’s my poison. Try a pinch?” 

Wordsworth shook his head. Boulte drew a small silver 
box from^ one pocket ; tapped it ; snuffed delicately, and put it 
back again. Ihis morning, from his Sam Browne belt, black 
with age, hung a full holster. 

“Forty-five Webley”, he went on, obviously noting the other’s 
|^“e.thi^I”don t care for automatics. Had one jam on me. 

• right sleeve to display a scar ; and went on 

]ust a little— -or so it seemed— too casually : 

_ You were talking to Arty Atkinson. I’d recognise that 
voice m an eartliquake. What’s the conference about ? Fuzes ? 
Because if .so I ought to be in on it”. 

“Have you been invited ?” Wordsworth’s dark eyes clashed 
with the other s pale blue. 

"No. But I cjisily can be. Arty and I have been buddies 
ever since the balloon went up. He’s a wise old bird— but a 
bit too cautious for my Hkiug/" 

“You don’t apjirove of caution, I gather.” 

"Das kommt darauf m. Sorry. I’m so used to talking 
German with Frank that Fm getting to think in it. I should 
have said, I hat depend.s’. Do you speak Hun, by any chance ? 
Probably, as you’re not in the German section.” 
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Guy Conington’s entrance broke up the talk. Boulte— 
monocle gleaming — ^mock-saluted, and left them. Guy said : 

‘IVe just looked in on Press Section. You might care to 
know that Ashdown’s death is in the obituary column of this 
morning’s Times”. 

“Does it say, ‘By enemy action’ ?’’ 

“No. Just ‘died on active service’. That’s one reason why 
I looked in on Press Section. They say the censors are on the 
job. Apparently they’re afraid the public may think the Air 
Ministry’s been hit. Damn good thing if it were blown to hell 
in my opinion. Did you see the note I left you about your old 
pal Blinkhom ?’’ 

“Yes. Tell me something. How much do you really know 
about Boulte ?’’ 

“Very little. But I could easily find out more.’’ 

Conington, pernickety about his health, lit his first cigarette 
of the day. W.W.— he realised— was in no mood for gossip or 
for imparting information. But if there weren’t a story — and 
a leviathan of a story— behind Ashdown’s death, six months in 
a government office had blunted one’s nose for news. 

“It’s Boulte’s background I’m interested in’’, went on 
Wordsworth. “Is he married ? Or does he keep ? How much 
money has he got ? That sort of thing. Dig up what you can— 
there’s a good chap. And as quickly as you can.” 

“What about the office jobs ? There’s that report for Home 
Security.” 

“That can wait.” 

“And the minute to M.I. five.” 

“They might be able to tell you something about Boulte, if 
you took it over personally.” 

“Good idea, W.W. I’ll try it on.” 

§2 

Arty Atldnson’s conference had lasted the best part of an 
hour ; and aU through that hour Wordsworth had been disliking 
Boulte. The man was too clever by half— a cynical devil, with 
that monocle which never left his eye and that sneer which never 
left his hps. Moreover, he had no business in this room. For 
all one knew so far, he and Izod ... 

Thought checked. The professor was summing up. They 
were all agreed on one point — ^that this matter needed further 
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and more expert investigations. He suggested that Major 
Negresco should take charge of the investigating. Did anyone 
object ? 

“I don’t”, said Prisworthy. 

"And how about you, Wordsworth ?” 

"Not as long as Major Negresco confines his investigations to 
the purely technical aspect.” 

The professor’s crab-apple face developed several new 
wrinkles. Pie covered his eyes, which were rather like a hawk’s 
with a dry hand ; removed the hand ; and blinked across the table! 

"Plow do you feel about that, Negresco ?” 

I feel that Wordsworth s right. All we’re concerned with 
—as Ministry of Supply— is the sheU. But of course I can’t 
speak for the War Office.” 

"Nor can I”, said Prisworthy. "Only for M.I. fifty. But 
perliaps D.D.A.A.T.T. might be interested.” 

"And who might he be ?” asked the professor. 

"Deputy Director Anti-Aircraft Training and Technical”, in- 
terpolated Boulte— just to .show off his knowledge, it seemed to 
Wordsworth. 

The professor said, "If I had a little time to spare, I should 
devote_ it to compiling a dictionary of initials. The use of initials 
to signify this, that and the other is the curse of all three services. 
Meanwhile, however”— and here he consulted a vast gold watch 
— "as I am due at another conference in exactly two minutes, 

I suggest that we all keep this matter under our hats until we 
have something more definite to go on”. 

"That .suits me”, said the pugfaced Prisworthy — and the 
conference broke up. 


§-3 

I'liere was no esaiping Boulte’s invitation, “If you’re going 
back to the Air Ministry, Wordsworth, hop in and I’ll drive you 
there”. But Bonite’s road manners did nothing to decrease his 
passenger's dislike. 

Boulte drove his big car— disreputable of appearance, but 
mechanically superperfect — as though it were a Hun tank trying 
to mow down P'rench refugees. Blocked for a moment, he damned 
and blasted ; and in that moment Wordsworth, who had an eye 
ftir such things, noted that their windscreen carried no licensing 
disc, only a largii label marked "Air Ministry”. 
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“Wliat’s the hurry ?” he asked, 

“I want my port”, said Boulte. _ 

He stopped at a public house, and, pn‘s,siii- \ w i m n. m 
"have a quick W’, led down to a Dive l.ar, imiuIh , ia< 

barmaid greeted him with : 

“Good morning, major, flie usual ' 

"Two of ’em”, said Boulte. . ,,,,,, 

They drank standing. After a ccnu'enliiMial. ' l;i !,■ < 

fun”, Boulte’s manner changed compleicl}-. 

“You don’t like me”, he began. "Very h'w prv.j.l,- , 1 \v 
got an unfortunate way of e.xprcssing myself, ihil , unlil..' inn -t 
people in Intelligence, I do know my job.” 

■ Wordsworth said nothing. Boulte put ins "ja • dnv,:i, 
took a pinch of snuff. 

"Icouldbeagooddealof help to you”, iio v.tni i.n, ’'i! vnuM 
let me. That’s to say if you meant uh.d \mu >. nd n . i. ■ 
We could handle the thing on our own in that n.i o, .\il o-., . pt 
the technical part, which seems fairly olu iou-..” 

“Have another?” asked Wordswortii, pi.i\iii ', fa 'jinr. 

“I don’t mind if I do. Let’s .sijual, sludl wn . " 

The barmaid refilled their glasses. Tiioy u(ii'.i d tn iiiic nf 
the tile-topped tables, and .sat down. 

“Well”, asked Boulte, "how does my idi .i .ipj r.d to i mi 

“I’m afraid it doe.sn’t. Not for the jufsi ut .uy, w.i\ . Wu 
see ” 

“I see a hell of a lot more than yon iiuayjuo ; aud 1 i.nuw a 
hell of a lot more than you’ll ever liud out.” 


Momentarily, Boulte liad revertefl to 

t^ii ii, 

i.ii ' \ .1 o ' I'll. 

His eyes glared. His moustaclie lyrist itni. 

i hivv iiHd 

0 1 0"iiiiodni 

Wordsworth of a jungle cat abuiit to pouui o. 1 1. 

*'15 i;i . ui.UiOi’r 

changed again. 

'‘Sorry'", he went on. "You're qtuti* 
damn business how Ashdown died." 

rigi'it It 

lea if td liiy 

A shadow fell across the table ; a voii i* 


Tony. I thought I might find you !u,it' 

\ O' » ' 

io a ‘bfi'u o.ii 


the phone. He’s particularly anxious to tall: to \>'a y. i .on.iHv 
—and he’s leaving group in half an hour to p.o t,. of hi-, 
stations”. 

“Blast Vesey. All right. I'll eutne along.” 

The two went quickly out and up the n.niow st.dr: , Wools 
worth went to the bar. 

“How much do I owe, please ?" 
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“It's all chalked up to the major, sir.’’ 

“Well, chalk two ports down again ’’ 

A longer bar at the other end of the cellar displayed food 
Wordsworth perched himself on a stool and ordered a plate S 
roast beef, pickles and a potato salad. Boulte’s outburst puzLd 
hiin.^ What could have cau-scd it ? Fear ? ^ 

1 , A more grotesque idea 

followed. \\a.s it merely imagination which suggested that Izod 
had been aaxiou.s to get Boulte away ? ^ 

But thinking of l/.od brought back thoughts of Gale. About 
how friendly worn fzud and Gale ? They must live within a few 
hundicd _v.uds ol each other. A hand.some fellow, probably a bit 
of a woinaiiLser. ■' 

f im-M I'l” ; and linished his food. 

()iitM<l(‘ the. sun wa.s slunmg. bfe lingered on the sidewalk 
pzing ui) -'d lug b.en, and setting his wri.stwatch by it. Then 

Ws way 

A .sentry was still on guard. By idm stood one of the 
mc-ssengers, wli(,.ni Wordsworlh recognised. 

areu’^yuur'hVasS 

I anu" 

'‘What's your numo, pk*ase ?" 

“Albert Dowtly." 

‘‘Well, 1 vvaat to talk to yon sometime. How about now ?’’ 
was just going to get me dinner.” 

“I shan’t keep you more than iive minutes ” 

“All right.” 

WorSworllu^^''^”"*'^ P«ri>ose”, decided 

m. 7?!T room, which was quite empty, 
dnfr'work ~ ‘ noticed— had already done most of 

“The first thing I want you to tell me”, he began, "is how 
niaiiy peop .. hesnk- the air xiee.mar.slud had aeivss to (his room ” 

NfajiKiy at: alh sir/* ‘ " * 

“Nobiidy ? But that's absurd. What alxiut Flying Officer 
H(!s.siter, for instance?" ^ ^ wmeer 

“Oh, I forgot him.” 

The man's watery eyes, his thin lips, the whole yellow 
parchment of his face went sullen. Wordsworth noticed the 
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peculiar shape of the bald head, and of the ears, which were 
almost without lobes. 

“And how about yourself he went on. “You could get in 
whenever you wanted to.'" 

“No, I couldn't.” 

“Why not ? The key was on your board. Or wasn't it ?” 

“No, it wasn’t. And the cleaning women couldn't get in 
either. Not unless Messiter was there. Ashdown” — ^Dowdy's 
right hand, huge and tattooed, seemed to clench ; his left tugged 
at the lapel of his dark blue jacket — “he had a special lock 
fitted.” 

“When ?” 

“The day he took over the room.” 

Further questions only increased the man's obstinacy, 
Wordsworth let him go, and took the electric lift — ^now in 
action again— to his own floor. It was obvious, from the mere 
way in which he spoke their names without giving them, their 
ranks, that Dowdy had hated Ashdown and still hated Messiter 
Why? 


CHAPTER SIX 

§I 

That Friday afternoon Wordsworth spent in routine work, 
which seemed even more boring, even more futile, than usual! 
Conington, who had left a note, “Gone snooping as per orders”, 
returned a little after three with the news : 

“M.I. five won't tell me a thing about Boulte except that he's 
seconded to the Air Ministry for special duties and that he's a 
first-class interpreter in German”. 

At four, while they were drinking the tea their messenger 
made for them (“Allegedly with hot water”, drawled Conington), 
Daddy Borland telephoned to say that he had been taken ill and 
might be away for a week. 

At five, a tall blond girl with broad shoulders, high cheek- 
bones, and an air which blended selfconfidence with efficiency, 
came in to say : 

“I'm sorry to bother you, squadron leader, but Sir George 
Ramsay is particularly anxious to know how soon Mr. Blinkborn 



"ViHi'n' Miss Kini,', I ksMIht:" 

'■Yes." ^ The K'tl Miiile.i. ,s|ii..uiii!C f«’lh liefween 

npainfeii lips. 

'T lis st'i'M-liti'v r" 

■'U'ell, ii'it .n (ii.iih', M!>s 1 ifj ri'.illv ids sert-i'f.irv 

inly she's aw.iv ill,*' ' ■ ' ' ■ 

Ominyfoi!^ IhHuitht, "Aflr.t. tive. I h-liiiilely" ; hut tlie yirl's 
epearauee (lid iiuf iiifne-.t WYiij avuifh. * ’ 

"Will \nn 1(1! Sii l.i'.iii’c”, !i<- aid jilcasMitiy. "ihat 1 huite 
r, hUiiikhKi'ii Mill he alilc Pi -l.ij! tu)ii),ii*rtv." * 

'Thank y>*ii, hadei. I Jif'li 1«. idad «»> 

•ar Ihai." 

‘‘And 'll Mill \nu. 1 yafl.ri " 

"Well, aiiiiallv, d M'l.n't in.ike iiuiih dilkTftire tu me 
l‘(•;tu^e Mi.;, l.nltic. svili he h.u k .mv tin ii..M’.'* 

Miss Kiiip Ml lit out I nnmpt.iii >;lan. ed at mte nl the iiHitiiie 
.ts Ilf stall « m Mill! h Ihi't had hi eu Miukiup. 

"Her 1 hii'.tiau name*.. 1 ‘|m<". he ieiiiai'ked. "aud she lives 
hi . t at he! tiie s < I lilt f , Mae 1 1 \ ,de , I miylit di if i i > 'isiid there 
leiMeiunp she rather .tpinsil.. to ms .ijui.riuis priijitursities," 

"If Viiu fi\ t<» iudnlK’i* them ruth fh.it i.irif, vuu'll pruh.tidv 

f a seek iiu the jaM'," 

1 he Mold "imu" Mas new t.i t'..ni!i^it(iii. He ri(.rde a riute of 
; iiperted the Mituhiw, and dr.iMlcd : 

"lefs paik Up. diall Me «» j hen- iMj't a i kurd in the skv 
is! it". 

‘A'lnt pii, Idi Slav." 


WurdsM.'i th st-Aed fetr another h.dt hmn . imd tfieir went i,, 
ilei t Mniru*’ \!nn<M" Srsem neaiied ,is he dt-we »iut of the 
M'te. t line. M'eie firms;, andunr twiinh Mh<H>shet] >>vet puitinij 
• liphfs (tul tut a vmnd i*i %<> vvjnh- he drank a solitary 
liskev aud M«i.t .n hm i iu!i Afti-rM.inK he kdl into >oiMei'.a* 
n with a voim,* -.uhaUrrii. vetv m inrv. Vat, whu h.»d 

Vd < i|»t f«4 4 |i||t|*r'\ 

Iiitaiii; iiif 1*11! 41 %iif! itir snlalierti. v 

id 4 r.ir Imi \ini I tnii writ tlo 4 r<Miii 4 «if Ihr iiiglil 
4 itttt ;i I nupinm. il m mt, the h%t 



time I was at the Cellar they rooked me two quid for a bottle of 
John Haig.” 

'Is that the Silver Cellar by any chance ?” 

"Yes. In Soho Square.” 

The hall porter announced, "There^s a car for 
lord”. Alone, Wordsworth took out his notecase and re-i'*oaa the 
letter Ashdown had never finished. Then he went to cime--. 
experiencing, once again, that sense of loneliness whicii is the 
lot of returning exiles. Pity one hadn't accepted the ieut\s 

offer to stay an extra year at Cape Remittance. Oiio wasn’t 
doing much good here. 

He finished his meal, bought himself a cigar and ^h^uhlc 
brandy in the smoking room, and read the evening - -one 

of which carried a stereotyped paragraph about Asb^ h^wn's 
career. 

It was nearly ten o'clock—and not a gun firing. A J^nddcn 
impulse drove him into the haU, and out on to the steps- Khain 
had begun to faU. He went for his coat, cap and eqtiil ; 

and asked the porter his best way to Soho Square, whicli IMinniu 
Mouse found after several detours. 

A policeman told him to park by the railings, and 
the entrance to the Silver Cellar with a grin. 

Guns fibred again, as the street door, unlatched to ring, 

opened and closed quickly. Beyond, hung thick velvet etif tains, 

"Are you a member, sir ?” asked the man who had acii iiitled 
him. 

"Yes. Of course.” 

He pushed his way through the curtains, descended stone 
stairs, and found himself in a bright vestibule — on hiK left a 
box-office window, in front of him a cellar door. 

"Can I see your membership card, please ?” asked the 
in the box office. 

"I’m afraid I’ve forgotten to bring it.” 

"Then I’m sorry, sir, but I shan’t be able to let you in - 

The woman's voice was vaguely familiar, and vague 1 vm> 
nected with a man's. She and the man — Wordswortli 
to remember— had been in some kind of trouble, Tlit-ii the 
cellar door opened, and a little fellow in a dinner jack€.d, I'aiiie 
through the doorway— and memories grew exact. 

"Hallo, Dietz”, said Wordsworth. "So you're stili in the 
same racket.” 

Dickson , corrected the little man, with the oily* smile 



Wordsworth had not forgotten. “I changed my name two years 
ago. By deed poU. And this isn’t a racket, I promise you 
colonel. We keep strictly to the law. Matilda”— he turned to 
the woman in the box office — "surely you remember Colonel 
Wordsworth, who was so kind to us in Cape Remittance.” 

"Why, of course. Only I didn’t recognise him in that 
uniform.” 

"Can I come in, Dietz ? Sorry, I mean Dickson.” 

“Why, of course, colonel. Of course. We will have a little 
drink together first. In my office. Afterwards you must be my 
guest for the cabaret. We have only a very small cabaret.” 

He led beyond the door, down a narrow passage, and into a 
businesslike room. 

“Whiskey?” he asked. "Brandy? Or perhaps a little 

champagne ? 

Wordsworth cho.se brandy. They sat down at a tidy table, 
covered with a check cloth. 

“Thanks to you, colonel”, said Herman (now Henry) Dickson 
“the Resident let me off witii a fivc-hundred-pound fine, which 
still left me quite a nice profit. So that if there is anything I 
can do to reciiirocate, 1 shall be only too glad.” 

“Well, to begin with”, Wordsworth .smiled, “you can leave 
off calling me colonel, because I’m only a squadron leader 
these days.” 

"So i see. We have quite a lot of young Air Force officers 
at the Silver Cellar. Such nice boys, they arc. The R.A F , 
I always maintain, will win this war for us. I .say ‘us’, you 
understand, because my wife and I are now naturali.scd.” 

“That’.s nice for you. Congratulations.” Again Words- 
worth smiled. “I'ell me .something. Are there any senior 
officers of the R.A.F. among your members ?” 

“Oh, yc.s. We have ijuite a few wing commanders, and one or 
two group captains.” 

"Any air (tommodores or air vice-marshals ?” 

"No. At least I don’t think so. I should have to look tliat 
up m the hooks.” 

"You're lying, aren’t yon, Dickson ?” 

The words were slil! .smooth ; but they appeared to frighten 
the man who had been called Dietz. 

We— we have to l>e discreet", he pleaded. "Sometimes 
oflicers don t like to register in their own names. Sometimes 
they come in plain clothes, you see." 



“Was that what Air Vice-Marshal Ashdown used to do ?’* 

“Air Vice-Marshal Ashdown ?” , , 

“You heard— Dickson. I’d come clean if I were you. There s 
no need to be discreet about Ashdown, because he’s dead. 


§3 


The proprietor of the Silver Cellar, if he was to be believed, 
had not known of Ashdown’s death ; but he knew, and told, 
quite enough. 

‘Td like to meet that girl”, said Wordsworth. 

“Not before the cabaret, please. She’s very temperamental 
—and it might upset her.” 

“You don’t think she knows either, then ? 

“I’m sure she doesn’t. She told Matilda, only an hour ago, 
that she expected the air vice-marshal in this evening.” 

“Good. I’ll break the news to her myself. Is that quite 


“Quite.” The little man glanced at a clock on the wall. 
“The cabaret will begin in half an hour. I will take you along 

and tell the head waiter that you are my guest.” 

More stone stairs led down to a cloakroom where Wordsworth 
left his cap, coat and gasmask, but not his pistol, with an obvious 
chucker-out. Another cellar door, of painted metal, opened on 
to the expected scene — complete with smoky atmosphere, cling- 
ing couples, and a dais for the musicians, four of them, all coloured. 
Dickson found Wordsworth a table close to the dais, and whis- 
pered orders to his head waiter, who produced a bottle of cham- 
pagne, leaning over to say : 

"If monsieur would care to dance, I will bring over one of the 


young ladies”. 

“Thanks. But I think I’ll wait.” 

Sipping his Clicquot, which might have been worse, Words- 
worth remembered the Tingel Tangel and The Austria and the 
defunct Monte Carlo (Dietz’s joint) at Cape Remittance, and the 
fun he had had, once upon a time, at such places. But now that 
kind of fun had lost its appeal. 

“Getting old”, he brooded. "Once this war’s over. I’ll 
settle down in the country. And I suppose I’ll find me a wife. 
Some girl like Gale would do.” 

Confound Gale. The sooner one got that young woman out 
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of one’s system the better. She had a child-.A.sIidown’s She 
was an American. Not that one had anything against Americans. 
On the contrary. But as wives they were too apt to wear the 
trousers. ^ 

The usual roll of a drum, the usual dowsing of liehts dis- 

turbed meditation. Dietz (difficult to think of him as Dickson) 
mounted the dais. ' 

„ announced, "wc produce the Six Silver 

Cellar Rids in a new dance, the Hurricane Hop-and, of course 

Florence Desvoeux. ' 

Good old Idorrie , called a young voice from a far table. 
Anffihcr voice at the same table .said, "Shut uji. You’re tight”. 

rhe Six Silver Cellar kids wore imitation Waaf iackets and 
white flannel shorts llieir legs were bare-and their predis- 
positions obvious. A brunette who, like the Clicquot, might 
have been worse, blew Wordsworth three kisses before she 
danced oil. 

Then two .spotlights wi*rc focused on the dais— and Florence 
Desvoeu.x oozed m and stood by the piano, smiling to the hand- 
claps and ]u.st iiuiuimg iier lu-ail. ^ 

■ 4 . hnmediate iiupr(‘.ssion she made on Wordsworth summed 
itself up m the i>hrase, "Slighflv debauched canary” "Vest- 
pocket Venus ’ followed. But the deep voice, wheii .she began 
to sing, was the ver\' reverse of a canary’s ; and her Veniishood, 
on more aeenrale inspection, proved mo.st!y fake. 

She had a iieafisli iigiire, all the girl’s when yon .saw her full 
face, but too mudi tlie Iioy's when .slie turned: as .she did fre- 
quently, to the far enrners of the floor. The bands were small 
but the lingers too thin aiul slightly clawlike ; the feet in the 
silver slipjiers alxnit two .sizes loo large. 

_ Tlie tori'll singer’.s medium-length hair, dre.ssed to give it an 
air of abandon, and lartpiereil with .silver and gold “Hollywood 
hght.s , apparently to match the eo.stuine she wore, framed a 
thin face, with a little white luaik for iio,se, two overempha.sizcd 
slashes of carmine for lips, and a pair of blue eyes whicli— 
though .she. inade the greatest {Kssible play with them -seemed, 
to Wilham Wordsworth, harder and more predatory than 
most. ' ■ 

"Youm <«ver .so" he caught liimscif thinking, "but only as 
long as there .H a little sometliing to go on with." 

way^ttan thi?** that 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

§I 

''The squadron leader and said the man who had once called 
himself Dietz, “are very old friends. He wants to be introduced 
to you.” 

“Old friends are the best, aren't they ?” smiled the torch singer. 

' Tm very glad to know you, Squadron Leader Wordsworth.” 

“Won’t you join me in a glass of wine ?” 

“And some supper,” suggested the introducer. “You’ve 
certainly earned it tonight, Flossie.” 

“That last number went ever so well, didn’t it ?” 

“Splendidly,” said Wordsworth ; and their introducer made 
himself scarce. i 

“What would you like to eat. Miss Desvoeux ?” he went on. ! 

“Well, I don’t really know that I ought to eat yet. You 
see, I’m expecting a friend. I can’t make out what’s been ; 
keeping him. Of course he’s ever such a busy man. But he ; 
always gets here in time to hear me sing.” 

“Naturally.” 

She bridled happily, and took the chair he had been holding. 

“He’s never been as late as this”, she continued. “Never. 

I don’t see why I should wait any longer. Can I have caviar ? 
They've got some.” 

“You can have anything you like, Miss Desvoeux.” 

“Oh, don’t call me that. It isn’t my real name anyway. 
Just call me Flossie. Everyone else does. What’s your other 
name? WiUiam. Then I shaU caU you Bill.” 

She tossed off the first measure of champagne he poured her, 
and held out her glass for another. After the caviar, she de- 
manded a wing of chicken and some salad. Conversation proved 
easy — ^as long as one confined it to Flossie. 

“I’ve worked ever so hard to get where I am, Bill”, she 
confided. “But what I really want to be is on the radio. It’s 
such good publicity. Do you know anybody in the B.B.C. ?” 

“No. I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“Neither does Mar — She stopped, 

“Is that the gentleman you were expecting ?” 

“Well, actually, it is. I don’t see why you shouldn’t know 
his name, Bill. It’s Marcus Ashdown. He’s in the R. A.F., too.” 
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‘‘Have you known him long ?” 

_ “Oh, rather. We’re ever such old friends. Almost ever 

Sfe'blt' sTffl I™' ^ “““ 

“It was when I arrived.” 

T ^ to sleep here tonight. 

And the night before. Can I have some 
^ teeny weeny Cointreau, and a little box 
of Turkish cigarettes ? Then we'll dance if you’d like to I 
simply adore dancing.” 

T, he discovered almost immediately— very much 

better than she sang. Holding her, one was conscious of an 
attraction pmely physical, and obviously practised, yet none 
the less potent for its artificiality. 

The scent she used— he made sure after some thought— was 
AshAiwn’s. Her jewelry, of which she 
aSecte^d plenty, coul^d have been bought for a very few pounds. 

After half an hour they returned to their table. More 
members were coimng in by then. Whenever the door opened, 
she glanced away from him. ^ ’ 

“What’s the time ?” she asked suddenly. 

+ ^ imagine.” He looked at his wrist- 

watch. “No. It’s past that.” 

clear^ ^ 

, A man at the next table leaned across to tell them. 

The wind s gone round to the west. It was raining curs and 
pussies when I got here-and there’s been nothing doing for 
the best part of an hour”. ^ u g lui 

< <T. ™Slit risk it ? ” asked Wordsworth. 

I ve got my car outside.” 

Her eyes considered him, coldly, but not without interest 
for the best part of thirty seconds. 

‘‘AU right, Bill”, she said at last. “You pav and I’U be 
getting my things.” ^ 

She oozed off. It seemed unnecessary to tell her that the 
cost of their entertainment had been on the house. 


§2 

Flossie materialised by the box-office window in a hat 
and a dark street frock. She wore rubber boots and carried 
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an umbrella. From her shoulders hung a cape of silver 

' “I've kept you waiting ever so long”, she said to Wordsworth, 
and to the woman at the glass window, "Cheerio, Matilda. See^ 
you tomorrow evening”. 

Soho Square was pitch black and loud with raino-rops. 
Wordsworth took her arm, and flashed his torch towards the 
railings. Someone shouted, "Careful with that light, please’_, 
She held her umbrella over him while he replaced Minnie Mouse s 
distributor arm and unlocked the low door. 

“And where do we go from here ?” he asked, once they were 
S63.i)Gd. 

'I'il show you. Tm rather good at seeing in the dark.'" 

Twelve minutes brought them to a block of fiats not laalf^a 
mile from Wordsworth's own. A blue light announced ''Shelter^'. 

“It's the garage actually", she explained. “If you dri-ve in^ 
we shan’t get wet." . f 

At the bottom of the ramp they were met by a tall man with ; 
the air raid warden's “W" on his white helmet, who said, '"Oh, 
it's you, is it, Miss Desvoeux", and showed them where to park. 

In other alcoves were bunks — one of their occupants, a 
woman, snoring loudly. 

“I wouldn't sleep down here for a farm", said Flossie ; and 
led up stone stairs, through a doorway, and across thick carpets . 
to a lift, which decanted them on the second floor. ' 

She took a latchkey from her bag and inserted it in a Yale lock. 

“Home, sweet home", she whispered. “Come on in. Bill." : 

As she closed the door and switched on the one ceiling' light 
in a baby hall, they heard first a distant and then nearby sirens 
sounding the sustained note of the all clear. | 

“Whenever I hear that", said Flossie, “it makes me feel- 
well, you know what I mean, don't you, darling" ; and suddenly, ; 
with her bag still on one wrist and her wet umbrella dangling; 
from the other, she was snuggling herself into his arms, kissing; 
him frantically. 

She certainly did know how to kiss. 

“Now I'm going to make myself comfy", she went on, standi 
ing away from him. “I’ll find you some pyjamas. Then we'll; 
have a drink and a snack." 

She ran off before Wordsworth could think of anything to 
say. “Awkward", he decided. “I suppose I've got to play 
Saint Anthony. Seems a pity, though." 
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But as he unslung his gasmask, took off his coat and laid 
them on the only chair available, the galvanic effect of Flossie’s 
kisses began to wear off. 

He I'emoved his equipment. She called to him, through a 
half open door, “Go into the lounge, Bill, and turn on the fire, 
there's a dear". He called back, “All right". 

The lounge, as she called it, was a tiny square room. Under 
the centre light stood a little round table, already laid for two. 
A kidney-shaped table by the window displayed various photo- 
graphs, all masculine and all in regimental frames. Curious, 
Wordsworth approached the table, and recognised the central 
photograph for Ashdown, wearing the broad single stripe of 
what the irreverent call an “air commode". 

With one exception, all the other photographs, many signed, 
were also of officers. The exception intrigued him. He picked 
it up and carried it under the light. A young man, obviously 
posed by a cheap photographer, so that his bandolier and his 
sergeant s stripes should show to best advantage, stared straight 
al: the camera from under a gunner's cap peak, with eyes just 
a little too small for his face. The sergeant sported a straggly 
moustache above a slack mouth. An inscription in surprisingly 
neat handwriting read, “Florence from Ned. Embarkation 
leave. Sept. 1939". 

On the^ whole, an uninteresting face — except for one 
characteristic which Wordsworth found most intriguing— the 
ears. ^ Only twice had he seen similar ears, almost lobeless — ^the 
first time on a native at Cape Remittance, the second time at 
the Air Ministry this very (no, yesterday) afternoon. 

He replaced the sergeant's photograph just before the en- 
trance of Flossie — ^wearing a purple neglige and a pair of mules, 
md carrying a tray with a decanter, glasses, and two napkin- 
:overed plates. 

Everything's laid out on the bed. You go and make your- 
self comfy now, Bill." 

“There's something I've got to tell you first." 

She put the tray on the centre table and drew the napkins 
:rom the two plates. Her eyes displayed annoyance. 

'It can't be anything very important", she said ; “otherwise 
/’ou'd • have told me sooner. I expect you're going to tell me 
you're married." 

‘'No. I'm not married. Are you ?" 

“Yes." She spoke slowly, “For what it’s worth — a 

W.O.D. T) 
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sergeant's wife's separation allowance. Med had no right to 
join up in the Territorials before the war. It wasn’t fair to me. 
He ought to have waited till they conscripted him.” 

The sentiment irritated Wordsworth. Habit held him once 
more. It was the ex-chief of police who said : 

‘The thing Tve got to tell you, my dear, is that your friend, 
Marcus Ashdown, was killed on Wednesday night”. 

§3 

Flossie’s tears had been facile ; but her emotion — ^it seemed 
to Wordsworth — entirely genuine. Seated at the table now, 
she was still dabbing her eyes with a tiny handkerchief. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before ?” she asked. 

“I couldn’t very weU tell you at the club.” 

“No. I suppose you couldn’t. Give me a drink, Bill. 
I ” 

More tears fell. He began to feel sorry for her. 

“Here, swallow this.” 

The full glass clinked against her teeth. Some of the drink 
spilled over her neglige. He mopped it off with a napkin. The 
poor little floozy I Not much stamina about her. Gale, now ? 
She wouldn’t have cried, even if she’d still been in love with the 
man. Oh, blast Gale. 

Flossie emptied the glass ; and held it out for more. 

“You have some, too”, she said, “Don’t go yet. Oh dear, 
and I thought we were going to have such a good time.” 

She dabbed her eyes dry ; and swigged off her second whiskey 
with a steady hand. 

“Light me a cigarette. Bill”, she went on. “I’m better. 
But of course we can’t now. Because I should feel so beastly 
about it afterwards. Marcus was jolly good to me. He gave 
me my silver foxes. Not that he was really in love with me. 
Nobody’s ever been really in love with me, except Ned.” 

Words petered out. She stretched a hand across the table. 
He took it automatically. 

“And you”, he suggested, “aren’t in love with Ned ?” 

“No. Though I was once. Just for a week or so. He was 
ever so sweet when we were first married. Then his father 
started to interfere. He told Ned he was spoiling me.” 

She fell silent again. He was still holding her hand. 
“What’s Ned’s other name ?” he asked, 



“Odwly. That's why I had to diani’*' it wlira 1 want into 
rnhari't.” Ami suiltlt-nh' shf bc/^an to laiiy'ii, “Dowdv' hid 
inia,i;im‘ a loivh sin.y'or oallin.t,' Imrsflf Dowdv. (iivt* mi' aiiofltcr 
(iriiik, Ihll. I want to i>d tii^ht, 1 want ’to I'Var so ti-.-lif. 
So as I shan't think abtnit Marcus. Not that t was in love 
with .Marcus. \\‘e just useti to Juive (,'ood tinn-s ti.vcthrr” 

"I don't flunk, if I were >i*u, ido.ssie. that I'd take ;inv more 
toinV.hl 

lie ri'iiu(|ui'.!»ei| lier timters ami rose. Still in Uvr eh.iir. she 
l)i-;;au to protest, "i flioiijdd you were mure of ,i iporf. 'liiU 
Why the hell shouldn't 1 yet fight if J w.mf to? Vou'iv not 
going, are voii f" 


I ju .di .iid i inust , \ on see, I v'(* gut t u iu * t »u dut nine " 

"Oh, all lii.dil.” Siie, luu. ruse. H.‘ s.nv that her mes were 
already h.i/ed. Ifvoitinusl. \,MiuunNt. Only Vou'lt i unn* and 
.see lui'aiMin, won't \un. Hill (•..i.o, ,,dU .,s vun're not m.irried 
.My find. 1 wisl, I weren't, but .\ed won't give me .IK 'r, e 
thongli he knows .ihojit evenihing, TlMt's his f.tlher’s doini'’ 
the interteiim; t.de beai im; old swine,'' ' 

.'<he followed Uoid.woifh into the h.dl ; stood hv silent 
while he (Mth.'ied up .md { ui on hr. ge.tr. Ih.-n she repeated 
lier ojigiua! perloiui.tin e. whi .pfum; ; 

''\on will roiue and fa-e me again, w«tn't vou, bill darling ? 
I'romise*'. • 


Her niAist lips h.id not lost tiieir galvanism, 
lie piuinised ; and went. 


f 11 A »» 1 f 1{ I 1 t; I! 1 
^ 1 

li w.ts nr.nlv five ok h^ k on the S.itmd.iv niouuui; whi'n 
M'nnl.woith stomi In-fore the inirruc in his own hedn. an, think 
iiig, lh.it ti>'<vv eert.iinlv his m.ide h’T m.uk". fhett he 

w.edied .tw.iv the lipsfiek flom his lei? .Iieek , Jouud mule of If, 
ineludiiii' mie dab of earmiiw on his f>Iue ts.ll.u ; undirssrd, .uid 
fiopfted into IwiJ, 

He woke to hear tireakfast laid in the sitting room; 

strainhle.i through hi* fnail and tnilpt. and arrived .it tlie Air 
Ministry tb find Tojnii|;ean alrPAdy then?. 



"You’re looking a bit pie-eyed this morning, W.W.” 

"And feeling it. Anything doing ?” -o 

"Quite a lot. To begin with, your old pd, George Raixas^. 
wants you to go and see him at eleven-thirty— and to on 

with, I’ve dredged up some interestmg information a0ou.i. 
Anthony Boulte.” 

"The^somcrSn’t be divulged, W.W. But the information’s 

^ pi *1 f’O T A 

“All right. Fire ahead.” 

Conington picked up a paper, scrawled with unreada-Oie 
hieroghmhics which might have been shOTthand. 

"Boulte’s father”, he began, “was Sir Benjamin Boulte, Ba.rt. 
He died in nineteen-ten. Boulte’s mother married, in nineteen- 
sixteen, a chap called Peter Patterson, by whom she had aixotTier 
son, Dmk. Peter Patterson was killed in France about an laour 
before the armistice — and Derek this autumn. 

"What was he in ?” 

“An R.A.F. bombing squadron.” 

"Which one ?” 

“I don’t know. But I can easily find out.” 


Conington lit a cigarette. ^ ^ 

"You certainly aren’t at your brightest this morning , He 
went on. “Doesn’t it strike you that if Boulte’s father was a 
baronet, he ought to be one ?” 

“Are you implying that he’s an actual as well as a meta- 
phorical bastard, Guy ?” 

"Yes.” 

A routine inquiry on the telephone interrapted them. TL liey 
dealt with it. Then Conington continued his tale. 

“Boulte won his D.S.O. at Passchendaele as a subaltern. 
With a bit of luck, it might have been the Victoria Cross. _ _ After 
the war he resigned his commission and joined the Auxilia,i*ie.s, 
erroneously known as the Black and Tans. His nickname in t lio.se 
days was the Killer — and I gather that he earned it. After- 
wards he went into the armament business.” 


“Gun running ?” 

“More or less. It seems that our precious pacifist govern- 
ment wouldn’t sell arms to belligerents, so they sold thexTi to 
the Italians, for an3ithing they’d fetch — and the Eyeties pa..sscd 
them on at three hundred per cent profit. Boulte, by the way. 
speaks Italian as well as he speaks German, and a few Balkan 



lingos into the bargain. He married a Bulgarian, or she may 
have been a Yugoslav. She died some years ago Until Derek 
was kiUed Boulte lived with his mother. Apfa^ently le^ got 
money. Rather a queer history.” ° 

“Very”, said Wordsworth ; and Conington, who had been 
restraining his curiosity for the best part of three days put the 
pomtblank question : 

“Look here, what are you driving at, W.W. ? From the 

way you re going on anybody would imagine that Ashdown had 
been murdered . 

That s preci^ly what I’ve been imagining ever since I first 
examined Room Twenty Eight." 6 6 i nisr 

Conington put more questions. Wordsworth elaborated his 
theory. Shells played the funniest tricks. But 

\ou ftink it was some kind of infernal machine, I gather?” 
‘Yes, Guy. With a time fuze.” gctuiei . 

whiS CoSglSf is® of 

to "P 

a minute about it. Not on your life, 
Guy.^^ If this is a murder. I'm going to find out who did it on mv 
own, 

Well, if you want to act on your own initiative, your blood 
be on your own head. You know what this department’s like ” 

A minor public school”, quoted Wordsworth, "with a weak 
headmaster and lot of inefficient ushers. That’s just why I’m 

“y facts ri^ht.” 

A j ^ Meanwhile you keep your mouth shut. Guv 

And, If you can get me some dope on George Ramsay. H^f 


§2 

Henry Silcox l ose froni his desk and held out a gnarled hand 
saying, Morning, Wordsworth. He won^t be more than five 
things^'^’ ^ gasper, if you can smoke the bloodstained 

He passed over the box. Wordsworth lit up. 

You re in a nice jam**, went on Silcox, opening his mouth 
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to display those awful teeth. “Why didn’t yon tell me you’d 
given ftat adjectival fuze to Arty Atkmson ? He and my master 

see each other nearly every day.” ^ ^ j 

Miss King entered while he was still speakmg , said, Good 
morning, squadron leader. Sir George is free now Mr. Silcox , 
and sat down to her typewriter, which Wordsworth could hear 
clacking furiously as he was led along the corridor to Room 

^°’^‘SqSon Leader Wordsworth. Sir George”, announced 

Silcox ; and left them alone. ,• 1,4. u u- j i,- 

George Ramsay sat at his big desk with the hght behind him. 
One of the graphs, Wordsworth noticed, had been removed from 
the right-hand wall. Two or three more shellcases had been 
added to the collection on the table. 

' "Sit down”, said George Ramsay ; and hesitated, dry- 
shaving his scarred cheek with a long hand. 

He seemed completely at ease ; but one of ms elephantine 
ears moved, ever so slightly, as he went on : 

“You’re wearing the old R.F.C. wmgs, I observe. What 
squadron were you in last time ?” 

Wordsworth told him 

"You were transferred from the Horse Artillery, I believe. 
“Yes, Sir George.” 

“And left the service in nineteen-twenty. Tell me, what 
have you been doing with yourself since then ?” 

“I was chief of police at Cape Remittance.” 


Ramsay hesitated again. He picked up a paper knife ; and 

began playing with it. , j 4. 1 

“About that fuze”, he continued. “I understaiid you did 
find it, and that you handed it over to Professor Atkinson.” 

“I did. Sir George.” 

“From which one gathers that you were not quite satisfied 
about its being”— for the third time Ramsay hesitated— “the 

genuine article.” , . , , , t.- -xi. 

Wordsworth kept silen'e, his dark eyes clashing with 
Ramsay's, gray-green and purposeful under that penthouse of 
a forehead with its thatch of gray-gold hair. 

“I don’t mind telling you”, Ramsay’s voice changed, seemed 
to become a shade more affable, "that I had the same idea my- 
self. I happen to know a good deal about explosives. And 
about”— he glanced at the collection on the table — “what the 
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hoi-polloi, journalists and the alleged intelligence olTicers of the 
Ministry of Home Security are pleased to describe as shrapnel. 
All the same, Wordsworth, I know when to let sleeping dogs He.” 

Their eyes clashed again. “Is that a threat ?” thought 
Wordsworth ; and Ramsay seemed to read his mind ; for he 
continued, still affable : 

“That’s off the record, as they say in America. I’m a mere 
civilian. I’ve no authority in this matter. But from what 
Professor Atkinson told me, I don’t beheve you’re going to be 
able to prove anything. Whoever did the job was too clever. 
And anyway, Ashdown’s no loss”. 

The last words grated between Ramsay’s teeth. For the 
first time, he seemed completely human. 

“I wonder if you’d mind telling me something”, said 
Wordsworth. “What, precisely, was Ashdown’s job ?” 

The door opened, and Miss King came in with a pink slip 
which she laid on the desk. 

“Ask him to wait”, Ramsay told her ; and to Wordsworth, 
with the door closed again, he said : 

"That’s rather a difficult qiiestion to answer. As far as I 
know, Ashdown was brought in from one of the bomber groups 
to form a new department, a kind of link between Plans, Opera- 
tions and Supply. I believe it was his own scheme. But I’m 
not sure about that. Anyway the new department hadn’t 
begun to function. Presumably they needed Treasury sanction 
first”. 

On which Sir George Ramsay rose to show that the interview 
was at an end. 


§3 

Conington took that Saturday afternoon off, so Wordsworth 
spent it alone. The more he considered his talk with Ramsay, 
the more unsatisfactory did it appear. In effect, the man had 
told him to lay off. Why? Because he had murdered 
Ashdown ? 

But so far there was no proof— -no legal proof anyway — that 
Ashdown had been murdered. So why not take the advice 
given, and let sleeping dogs lie ? 

"I suppose I ought to”, he argued. Habit, nevertheless, 
continued strong. 

Granted motive— and what stronger motive than a passion 
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for Ashdown’s wife ?— -George Ramsay might be the murderer. 
While other suspects could be found in the Dowdys— father and 
son acting in collusion ; or— only in his case motive was so far 
lacking — ^Boulte. 

“Dangerous bloke, Boulte”, ruminated Wordsworth. “And 
Izod certainly tried to pocket that fuze while I wasn’t looking.” 

Thought of Izod, however, brought renewed thoughts of Gale. 
Why shouldn’t he run down to Tapworth tomorrow afternoon ? 
Guy would be back by lunch time. And anyway they never 
had much to do Sundays— it was only the minor public school 
code that really kept them to their desks. 

“So it’s you, is it ?” said Gale, over the telephone a few 
minutes later. “Tomorrow about half past two ? All right. 
Only if I’m a little late you mustn’t mind waiting for me.” 

She had sounded— he thought— quite glad to hear from him. 
Good 1 


CHAPTER NINE 
§ I 

At about three o’clock on Sunday morni-'g, Wordsworth— 
heavily asleep — started up to the crash of nearby bombs, and 
a tinkle of glass. Opening the lower window of his bedroom, he 
could smell high explosive, and hear shouted orders. 

“None of my business”, he decided ; and went back to bed, 
waking at seven to find the electric current off. This meant no 
tea. 

He dressed, bathed and shaved by candlelight. At eight, 
the electricity came on again. 

“Downliam Square’s fiat”, announced the servant who brought 
his breakfast. “They say it’s a land mine.” 

Walking through the square to his garage he observed all 
its houses still standing, though many windows were broken. 

“Ardly Street”, a policeman informed him. “Nobody hurt 
as far as I know. Why don’t you chaps do a bit more reprising 
on Berlin? That’d stop ’em. The Huns always were better 
at dishing it out than at taking it.” 

“I’ll put your views before the Chief of the Air Staff the 
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moment I see him”, laughed Wordsworth, who felt thoroughly 
rested and strangely gay. 

His morning’s work entailed a little dictation, for which 
“the pool” provided him with a shorthand typist, who had 
obviously never taken down a minute in her life. 

“I only joined this week”, she confided. “I’m more used to 
literary work than this sort of thing. Do you happen to know 

?” She named a fairly eminent author. “I only left him 

because he joined up. So silly of him at his age.” 

By eleven she brought back her typescripts, and took them 
away for the necessary corrections. 

“It’s going to be foggy”, she said. “I simply hate fog, don’t 
you ?” 

Wordsworth signed the papers and threw them into the Out 
tray ; read his Sunday Times for half an hour, and decided not 
to wait for Guy. 


§2 

It was always a relief— thought Wordsworth — to escape from 
this prison of a building, where very few people ever gave one 
the customaiy good morning of the Fighting Services. And 
today this relief had become sheer joy. 

“Feel like a kid”, he decided as he started up Minnie Mouse. 
"Feel I could hug that girl to death— if she’d let me.” And 
out of London he drove faster than his wont. 

Finchley Road was roped off for several hundred yards. 
Sirens sounded, and a policeman hitched his gasmask to the 
ready, as Wordsworth took the diversion. On the bypass he 
saw a mother beckoning her child in from play. Just before 
“garage corner” an officer in wing commander’s uniform stopped 
him and a.sked for a lift. 

“I’m going up the Great North”, said Wordsworth. 

"Sorry. I’m trying to get to Tring.” 

He drove on again, through slathers of mist, till his trip 
mileage read thirty-five ; and his clock a quarter to one. Half 
a mile farther on ho saw a roadhouse and pulled up for lunch. 

The l)eginning of a tolerable meal was rendered hideous by 
the blare of the one o’clock nows, repeating in somewhat less 
grammatical English various items already perused in his Sunday 
Times. “Once tins war’s over”, he caught himself thinking, “I’ll 
never listen to the radio again.” 
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This horror turned off, two fat women at a nearbj/ table fell 
to discussing rations, and the difficulty of obtaining hairpins, 
lipsticks or maids. 

He escaped by two o’clock, after a cnii of so-called coffee, 
which seemed to prove that there would alway.s be ini Fmgland, 
and that Britons would never be slaves to the ])eri-olator. Out- 
side, a sun as watery as the coffee illuminated thinning mists. 

Tapworth proved larger, and more urban, than he had 
imagined it, with several factories and long row.s of bungaloid 
homes. But Little Tapworth was the English \allage at its best ; 
and Manor Cottage, to which an urchin directed him, the kind 
of little house one dreamed of in Cape Remit tanct" during the 
monsoons. 

A flagged path led under a pergola to a gabled stone pm-ch, 
either side of which were low mullioncd windows. As he walked 
up the path — once more with that strange excitement (m Inm- 
an- oldish woman in black clotlies and .steel si'cctaides came 
through the doorway under the porch. 

"You’ll be Squadron Leader Wordsworth’’, slic .said. "I’m 
Mrs. Johnson’s housekeeper. She’s out on one of tlu'.st' A.R.P. 
practices, as though she hadn’t enough to do without (hat. 
Master Michael’s in the garden. Mrs. Johnson tliought he might 
keep you amused for half an hour. She won’t lx; long(‘r.’’ 

"And what is your name ?’’ asked W’ordsworth. 

"Eliza Bigland. I’ve been with Mrs. Johnson ever sinec she 
came over from the States.” 

Mrs. (by courtesy) Bigland led along a hall which traversed 
the whole house to a curtained door, and out into a halfacre 
of garden. 

"Master Michael”, she called. 

The boy who came running between the tlow(’r beds, now 
planted with vegetables, was tall and singularly jadf possessed 
for his age. He had his mothcr’.s golden brown eyes, and a mop 
of reddish brown hair. 

"Hallo", he began, holding out a grubby hand. "\-<m’re 
just in time. Do you know anything about hows and arrow.s? 
Because I’ve just broken the string of my how and J simply 
can’t put on a new one." 

He held out the miniature bow and tlie new string, which 
Wordsworth fitted with becoming gravity. 

"Fm a rotten shot", went on the boy. "But I expect I’ll 
improve with practice." 
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He led back between the beds towards an outhouse, on 
which hung a little target. Several arrows were stuck in the 
ground. 

*‘Would you care to have a shot he asked. 

''Not for the moment. Ill watch you/' 

The first two arrows missed. ("I told you so", said Michael.) 
But the third hit the outer edge of the target and the fourth 
just touched the gold. 

"Whoops", said Michael. "That's more like it. I don't 
think m shoot any more now. Are you quite sure you don't 
want to ?" 

"Quite." 

"Then let’s sit down, shall we ?" 

He perched himself on a wheelbarrow near the shed. 
Wordsworth, thinking, "Nice kid. Funny he should be 
Ashdown's", straddled an iron garden chair. 

"What kind of planes do you fly ?" asked the boy. "Bombers 
or fighters ?" 

"I'm afraid I’m too told for flying now." 

"Haven’t you even got your wings ?" 

"Yes. I've got those." 

"When did you get them ?" 

The catechism continued, while Wordsworth, who had never 
cared much for children, found himself taking more and more of 
a fancy to this one. Then a bicycle bell rang three times from 
the road, and Michael shouted, "That's mummy", and ran off 
towards the house. 


§3 

Gale, wheeling her cycle up the flagged path, wore a short 
camel's hair coat and blue slacks. Her auburn head was bare. 
A tin hat and a gasmask hung at her side. 

"Hallo", she began. "I’m sorry Fm late. Michael, put this 
bike away for me, there's a dear. And don't forget to lock up 
the shed and give nanny the key." 

She droppe<l her c(}uipment on to a settle in the hall ; told 
Wordsworth to take off his coat ; called, "Oh, Eliza, can I have 
my coffee and saiulwidu^s, please ?" and led into a square room 
with chintz curtains, an open fireplace in which logs burned, and 
a few pieces of really good furniture. 

"I've had nothing to eat since breakfast", she confessed. 
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'‘And when I get hungry, 1 get cross. Did Michael bor 

very much 

“Far from it” 

“Somehow I didn't imagine he would. 

She subsided into a deep chair. Almost at once, Mrs. Bj 
appeared wheeling a small two-tiered dinner vv<igt)n. 

“Fve brought another cup", she said. in case Squ 
Leader Wordsworth would like some coffee." 

She filled two cups, and went out, (hale ('ailing afte: 
“Look after Michael for me. Fm not in the nuHal to be | 
at". 

Wordsworth took the hint. Slue ate and drank raven 

“More coffee ?" he asked. 

“Please, Fll be all right in a minute or two." 

“You appear to have been overdoing it ?" 

“That's what Eliza's always telling me. How do yoi 
our coffee ?" 

“It’s grand." 

“That’s how they make it in New Drh^ans." 

She finished her sandwiches. H(‘ oitVivti lier a ciga 
She puffed thoughtfully, stretehiiig neat feet tenvards h 

“You realise", she began, “that Tin .Mrs. J«»hiison down 
Eliza knows everything, by the way. But (‘\‘or\’body t 
Fm a widow. Everybody else including Frank Izod, wl: 
fancy you know." 

She fell silent again, eyeing him spcctilativi-ly, I'odj 
felt curiously at ease with lier, as though they had known 
other for a longish time. More curitKisly, it .stManed to bin: 
she shared this feeling. “Fm glad }’taihv hert*", sIh‘ sivm 
be saying. “I like you." 

He said, taking the stub of cigarette^ slit‘ hvhi out and 1! 
ing it on the fire, “Yes. I know Izod. lUit only slightly, 
know Boulte, too, I expect". 

“Yes. And I dislike him intensely, lint id'ank W(ui’t 
a word against him. Talk about David and Jonatha 
honestly believe that if 'Boulte w'crt? to commit a iimrder, 1 
would let himself be hanged far it. And I cun easily ito 
Boulte committing a murtl(*r if lie had siitlicient proviK^at 
or even if he tlmught lie had. That’s why I conldiiT 
wondering, when you told me al)out Manns*--'-* " 

She broke off. Automaticadly Wordsworth prtimpteil he 

“Didn’t Boulte like Ashdown ?" he askral, 
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“No. He hated him.” 

“Why ?” 

“I don’t know Frank let it out by accident. He wouldn’t 
tell me any more. 

So Boulte, too, had a motive, which one must find out 

Their talk turned to the war. 

n ^ frankly. “It should never have been 

flowed to happen. It couldn’t have happened if our politicians 
had known their business. 

;;mat_do you mean by ‘ours’ ? England’s or America’s ?” 

Both , snapped Gale. "We ought to have got together 
years ago. Ihe moment Germany started rearming.” 

She elaborated her theory. The telephone rang. She picked 
up the instrument. ‘‘No”, she said. "Not this afternoon, Frank 
I m too tired And I think I’d rather go up by" train tomorrow’ 
It s so foggy these mornings. 

Just as she was recradling the instrument, Michael came in 
loSdthe "’““”"5’ ' ^ P”* J”" 

''TwAn-J you now, if you don’t talk too much.” 

X won t tnik 3,t nil unless you nsk me things 

Gale laughed and took him on her lap. In that moment 
she seemed all the young mother. Yet at the same time there 
was much of the girl almost of the virgin, about her. And to 
Wordsworth the combination carried a new, almost irresistible 
appeal. 

Hitherto, he realised with an unpleasant shock, his views 
about young women had been crude to the point of brutality- 
imagination dividing them into two groups, those with whom 
one could, or could not, conceive oneself in bed. This young 
woman belonpd to neither category. And the sudden recollec- 
tion that she had been Ashdown's very nearly made one see red. 

They were talking again by then. He asked her when she 
had been in New Orleans. 


*1 was born and brought up there'\ she said. 

'1 wonder yoti didn’t go back when the war started,” 

It was suggested. As things have turned out, it might 
have been better. .Ihit I couldn’t see it that way. It seemed 
cowardly. And I hate cowardice. The men of my family have 
always been soldiers.” " ' 

I m not going to be a soldier when I grow up”, interrupted 
Michael. I m going to be an airman.” 
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“You shut up for once, darling”, said Gale. '"Or, better still, 
run and tell nanny that we'll have tea at once. Because", she 
explained to Wordsworth as Michael left them, “it's getting dark 
already and you’U have an awful job finding your way back to 
London if you don't start soon.” 

At which exact moment, they heard the drone of the plane. 


CHAPTER TEN 

§I 


“One of ours ?” asked Gale. 

“I don’t think so. It sounds more like a Hun to me.” 

They had run out beyond the porch, and were staring up 
and round the gray skies. The drone of the aircraft engine 
receded; approached again. 

“Visibility’s less than a thousand feet”, said Wordsworth. 
“It sounds as though he’d lost himself. By jove, there he is, 
just over that hill.” 

Gale’s eyes followed his pointing finger. But the winged 
shape had already vanished— and almost immediately she asked, 
“What was that 

“His machine guns, I imagine. What's behind that hill ?“ 

“Open country mostly. But there are one or two farms." i 

The hoUow burst of three bombs followed — then a ragged 
salvo of gunfire. They saw the aircraft again — shellbursts 
flashing between it and them. Two miles away, a siren let out 
its first moan. Gale said, “Lordy, I'm on duty. I’ll have to 
get my bicycle’’. 

“Let me drive you. It’ll be quicker.” 

“That wo dd be nice of you.” 

She ran into the house ; emerged carrying her tin hat and 
gasmask, his coat over her arm. The aircraft had disappeared 
again ; but its high drone seemed to be right overhead. 

“Something wrong with his engine”, said Wordsworth, 
opening the car for her. The droning ceased. He started his 
own engine. Just as he did so, they heard what might have 
been the distant whoosh of a colossal bomb, followed by a noise 
that might have been made by two lorries colliding head on. 
“What was that ?” repeated Gale. 
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“Sounds as though the Archies might have got him. Which 
way t 

Their way took them to the far end of the darkling village, 
all cottagers at their doors. Outside the door of the wooden 
British Legion hut, in front of which a motor ambulance was 
parked, stood a man in plus fours and a workman with a bicycle. 

The man in plus fours was cursing, ‘'Nobody c n duty at the 
phone. Nobody from the ambulance squad. No stretcher 
bearers. If we win this bloody war, it’ll be an accident”. 

'T’m here”, said Gale, leaping from Minnie Mouse. 

''But you can’t drive the ambulance, Mrs. Johnson. And 
it’s wanted urgent. At Smart’s Farm. If I hadn’t heard the 
phone myself ” 

'T can drive the ambulance all right, Mr. Pennyfather”, said 
Gale ; and ran to it, jumped in, started it up. Wordsworth, for 
once forgetting to dish Minnie Mouse’s engine, followed her. A 
middle-aged woman cycled up. Gale called, "Get in at the back, 
Mrs. Egmont. We’re in a hurry”. 

"Where are we going ?” 

"Smart’s Farm.” 

The back doors of the ambulance were pulled open ; clicked 
shut. Gale let in first gear. Fifteen seconds later Tapworth 
Village lay behind them and they were circling the hill above 
which Wordsworth had seen the aircraft. He noticed that Gale’s 
face had temporarily lost much of its beauty. Her mouth was 
set. Viciously, she slammed top gear home, put her foot down. 

"Take it easy”, he suggested. "We might meet something.” 

For answer, she blared on her horn. 

Fields swung by ; a villa from whose gate a woman waved 
as though to stop them. They took a right-hand turn on their 
of wheels,^ missing a man in the uniform of the Home Guard 
by an ant’s breadth ; made an open gate, a rough road only 
just visible in the increasing gloom, twin haystacks, another gate, 
also open, by which stood a youth. Beyond, loomed farm 
outbuildings. 

Gale pulled up. The youth said, "It’s mother. She’s hit 
bad. Father’s doing what he can. In the kitchen. I’ll show 
you”. 

The three of them jumped out, Mrs. Egmont carrying the 
first-aid box ; and followed the youth between the outbuildings 
^to the back door and into the kitchen of the farm. 

A woman was lying on a horsehair sofa. Over her, swabbing 
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at one naked shoulder from which hlood still oozed, stood a 
bearded man in corduroys. 

“Ill take over now, Smart"’, said Mrs. Egmont, in a voice that 
carried a note of semi-feudal authority. “What happened 

“She was just shutting up the fowls. The swine must have 
seen her. He turned on his machine guns.” 

“How are you feeling, Mrs. Smart ?” 

“My breast hurts me.” 

“We’ll soon have you out of pain.” Mrs. Egmont unstrapped 
her box ; and opened a phial of morphia tablets. “Get me a 
glass of water, Smart. 

Gale ran to help. They stripped off the woman’s bodice. 

“Hot water”, ordered Gale. Wordsworth went to the sink ; 
filled a pannikin. 

“The sooner she’s in hospital the better”, said Mrs. Egmont. 
“Somebody get a stretcher. They’re in the ambulance.” 

The youth followed Wordsworth out. It was blackout time, 
with a ground mist rising. 

“I think mother’s going to die”, he said. “He got her twice. 
One in the shoulder, and one in the right breast. Did you hear 
him come dovm ? Must have been near Frog’s Marsh by the 
sound of it. I wanted to go and see. But of course I couldn’t. 
We’D have to let Florence know about this. She’s my sister and 
lives in London. Calls herself by some fancy French name. 
Father won’t have anything to do with her. He says she’s a 
regular little tart.” 

They found the stretcher and blankets ; carried them back, 
Mrs. Egmont was just saying, “That’s all we can do. You’ll 
have to drive carefully, Mrs. Johnson. She mustn’t be jolted”. 

Smart asked, “Could I come along to the hospital ?” 

“Yes. If you like.” 

He and Wordsworth lifted his wife on to the stretcher. She 
seemed to have passed out. Wordsworth noticed the blue 
“M.J” which Mrs. Egmont had pencilled on her forehead after 
giving her the morphia. They carried her out of the kitchen 
and slid her into the ambulance, which Gale illuminated with a 
torch. 

“I ought to have turned this machine”, said Gale, handing 
Wordsworth the torch. “Steer me round, will you ?” 

The manoeuvre proved rather difficult. She had to reverse 
four times. 

“I think weTl just do it”, said Gale as he climbed up beside 
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Confound 


her. ''Mrs 
this fog.” 

She drove carefully back through the two gates. Half a mile 
road by which they had come, she turned to the right 
^ Were making for the Cottage Hospital”, she explained.' 

They re expecting us. Mrs. Egraont telephoned. She’s very 
efficient, don’t you think ?" ^ ^ ^ 

“I think you both are.” 

"Oh, one does what one can.” 


§3 

By the time they had deposited their casualty at the little 
hospital, visibility in the beam of their one masked headlamp was 
less than a dozen yards. ^ 

"Hadn’t you better let me drive ?” suggested Wordsworth. 
You don t know the way”, said Gale. "Besides, my eyes 
are younger than yours. 

Her selfcertainty, and maybe her reference to the gap between 
Wordsworth. But they were already off 
to the^lmf * silence. Twenty careful minutes brought them back 

Gale parked the ambulance, and the three of them, Mrs 
Egmont leadmg went in. The A.R.P. post was fully manned 

by then , and Mr. Pennyfather, seated at one of the tables 
pacmecl. ' 

“You’ve done quite enough for today, Mrs. Johnson”, he 
said, fingenng a waxed moustache. "Just let me have your 
report, and then you d better be off home.” 

1 11 m^e the report”, said Mrs. Egmont. "Any tea going 

1 X 7 ^4 ®UPS and slabs of clke. 

Wordsworth noticed that Gale had forgotten her own coat. 

TMi have been frozen”, he said. “Drink that up and 

1 11 drive you home. ^ 

She thanked him : and smiled, ‘‘WeU, good night, everybody” 

He took her arm as they went out, saying, "You really ought to 
take more care of yourself. You remembered to bring my coat 
but not your own”. 

"How American of you”, laughed Gale. "Americans always 
coddle their womerifolk. I'm perfectly all right.” 

He handed her into Minnie Mouse. As they started, an army 
lorry blundered by. ■' > j 

W.O.D. 
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“You’ll never make London in this fog”, she said. "So I’d 
better put you up for the night. ’ ’ 

The suggestion excited him. He attempted to decline. 

“Rubbish. You’ll sleep on the sofa in the sitting room— and 
like it. Left here. Now right. Who can that be ? Look. 
By the porch.” 

Looking, Wordsworth saw a shadowy figure. He braked, 
stopped his engine and jumped out. The figure called, “I am 
a German airman. I am wounded. I wish to surrender”; 
and came down the flagged path. 

“Put your hands up”, snapped Wordsworth. The figure 
obeyed. He fumbled at its waist ; found a pistol holster ; 
jerked out the tiny weapon. Behind him he heard Gale breathe! 
just once, through her nostrils. 

"Can you open the door ?” he asked. 

She went past him. He heard her key turn ; saw light 
through a pulled-back curtain ; gripped his prisoner by the 
elbow ; steered him into the hall. 

The German was little more than a boy. And an undersized 
boy at that. He wore no cap on his close-cropped bullet head. 
Blue eyes stared from a round white suUen face with pig lips,' 
An Iron Cross dangled low on the stained jacket with the coloured 
tabs. 

“Where are you wounded ?” asked Wordsworth. 

“Here. And here.” He pointed to his left side, to his right 
knee. “Can I sit down, please ?” 

The Boche boy sank on to the oak settle. Automatically 
Wordsworth took out and opened his cigarette case. 

"Smoke ?” he asked— and felt the case struck from his hands. 

The case fell, spilling cigarettes over the carpet. He heard a 
voice barely recognisable for Gale’s, taut with suppressed fury, 
T. ■. house”. Gale was saying. “If I had my way, 

Id shoot him out of hand/' ^ 

A face peered from a door. She called sharply, “You keep 
out of this, Michael”. Michael’s face disappeared. She turned 
on Wordsworth, “I’m going to phone for the police. They can 
give him cigarettes and tea if they like. I’m damned if I will. He 
ought to be lynched”. 

She ran to the sitting room ; clicked on the light. Words- 
worth heard her dial, and the tense, “This is Mrs. Johnson of 
Manor Cottage. I have a Hun here . . . Yes. An airman 
Come and get him, please. Quickly”. 
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She rotiirnoil. *I'hi; I»oy stared at her. 

“t^an 1 have .some w.iter ?” In; asked, 

"Wcrca t you taiiyht to stand uj> when you addres.s a 
ladv ? ” 

"Pardon ?” 

"Stanti up'', s.u<I ('.ale; and .after he had obevo.l “You’d 
get nothing in iny hoiHo. Nhdiiing. Except a whip if you don’t 
beliave_ your.seIf. What did they give vou that incd.d for? 
Murdering women ami i-hildren, 1 supjjose.'’ 

Then heavy l.o.gs poiinde.i uji the (l.tg.s, and tlie friuitaloor 
bell rang -lor the vilLige police sl.Uion wa.s kss tlian a huntlred 
yiinls away. 


§:$ 

Ihe little ('lui'k on tin* sitting ntoin Jn.uvte!piece pointed a 
quarter to nine. Ihey h.ul linishi'd supper .some wliile 'i«'o 
Michael was in heil, and iCIi/.a Jiigl.md w.tshing up. " 

(kill', in a hr.iwn hnusefro. k with a eig.uetti'; between Iter lins 
.striTehed a hand to the t.-lophone, .viyimj : ^ 

If \ou don t mind. W illi.un, I d ju.st like to find out how our 
ca.su:dty s getting on". 

They had eome to ehristi.ui names during a longLsh dispute 
about her behaviour to the Jhiehe airman. "Vou men" he 
rememhen'd iu'r eliiiiing, "are too soft. And a niee mess .you’ve 
mtide of the worhl anvw.iv. '1 here'll never be real peace until 

the Wiiincn ilie wnihf it/' 

\yhat a luvelv slit* Ii;e!, when slu* wasi/t in a 

Ihe repnrt fmin the Iiiis|nt4l was nnnetaninittaL (iale ro 

(Tii/letl the tt^h'pliuiue 

*l)e realise*/ nlie he^i^an* **li«nv nuirh vt»u kiuw nM% 
and fuw little I knew at Mint ytai ? I*tir ull Tni aware, yon may 

he a marrieii man with a huge family. Though mxnelum or 
other, I ean t behave that." 

"Why not ?" 

"I tion’t exnetiv know. Bnt to me ymi look like a bachelor, 
and from those intHlals you mu.st 1«* over forty." 

"horty three to he aecuratc. And you're quite right— Fve 
not acquired a wife so far." 

"Any reason 

"No. I'jn not really prejudiced one way or the other, I 
suppose it's ju.st iHteausc* I don't happen to have met the right 
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girl. You see, Tve been out of England ever since the last 
war.'’ 

“Where, William ?” 

He told her, mentioning casually that he had been in the 
police service. 

“I rather suspected that, the first time I talked with you 
on the telephone. When you came to Bond Street I was almost 
sure of it.” 

“But how on earth ” 

“It’s a little difficult to explain. Maybe it’s because I’ve so 
often imagined— and I can’t explain that either— that Marcus 
might be murdered. He wasn’t, I suppose?” 

“Of course not”, lied Wordsworth; but his eyes must have 
given him away. For after a longish pause Gale said : 

“I take that to mean that I’m not to be inquisitive. All 
right. I won’t be. But you’ve rather frightened me. And 
I’m not used to being frightened. Because, you see, if by any 
chance Marcus was murdered, and it came out that he was 
Michael’s father— well, it wouldn’t be very good for either Michael 
or me, would it ?” 

“Yes. I see that, Gale.” 

Wordsworth spoke slowly. Their conversation had taken an 
uncomfortable turn, making him feel awkward again, just when 
he had begun to feel at his ease with her. 

“But I shouldn’t worry”, he went on. 

“All right. I won’t. Only there’s something I’d like you to 
know, Marcus and I hadn’t met— except once at his lawyer’s 
office— since he told me of his engagement to Millicent Palmer. 
I was only telephoning him to tell him that it was no use his 
lawyer’s going on pestering me, and that I simply wouldn’t sign 
any document.” 

She broke off ; and he thought it better not to answer. She 
looked at the clock, and rose, smiling, “It’s time your bed was 
made up, William. How many blankets would you like, and 
what time shall Eliza bring you tea ? I have mine at a quarter 
to seven . 

Then 1 11 have mine as soon as you Ve had vours. ’ ’ 

“And the blankets ?” 

”As many as you can spare.” 

A upstairs. He heard her open a cupboard. 

After London, with its gunfire and its bombs, this little house 
seemed so quiet, so peaceful. Yet even here there was no real 
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peace— and not overmuch safety. She and Michael oughtn't to 
be here. They should have gone to America. 

Thought diffused as Gale and Eliza Bigland came through 
the dooi-way. They began to make up the sofa. Gale said 
over her shoulder, “We’re not giving you any sheets. You’ll be 
warmer without them”. He wished he had not given up his old 
habit of carrying spare shaving tackle in the car. He’d look 
like hell tomorrow morning. 

Eliza Bigland said, That 11 do nicely. Good night, Squadron 
Leader Wordsworth” ; and left them alone. 

"Would you like a nightcap ?” asked Gale. "I usually have 
one.” 

She fetched whiskey and a syphon from the dining room 
They drank slowly, talking the while. His awkwardness had dis- 
appeared. Once more it seemed as though they must have 
known each other for a longish time. Her lips began to look 
very tempting. If he didn’t keep a tight rein on himself, he 
would go clean off the deep end about this young woman. 

"Good night”, said Gale, holding out a hand. "Sleep well, 
William.’ 

He took the hand, grew conscious of the magnetism between 
them, and that he was drawing her just a little closer. Their 
eyes met. He felt every pulse in his body begin to tingle. 
"Steady on”, he told himself ; and knew that those golden 

brown eyes were laughing at him. 

think not", she said slowly. 'In fact I'm sure of it." And 
abruptly she was gone. 


§4 

He must have been trying to sleep for the best part of two 
hours. Except for tlie tick of that clock in the hall, this little 
house was as quiet as his own bungalow at Cape Remittance — *but 
darker, much darker, because the fire had gone right out and the 
windows were doul)l(>curtained. 

What a bkivSted nuisance this blackout was. One never got 
enough air. 

Wordsworth turned over once more, and closed his eyes 
again. But it was no use. One just couldn't sleep. One's 
bi'ain was too busy. 

Ashdown had been murdered. But would one ever be able 
to prove it ? And did it matter ? Ashdown was no loss. He'd 
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always been a four-letter man. How could any woman have 
fallen for the fellow ? How could Gale have fallen for such a 
fellow ? And why on earth had one fallen so hard for Gale ? 

"I’ve certainly done that”, he knew. “And I don’t look like 
getting over it. I want that young woman. I want to marry 
that young woman. I don’t believe I shall ever be happy until 
I have married that young woman.” 

To which knowledge, he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

§I 

Wordsworth woke to find a teatray on a little table by the sofa 
and Eliza Bigland la5fing the fire. 

'T’ve managed to borrow a razor for you”, she said. "From 
the people over the road. It’s in the cloaloroom. Mrs. John- 
son’s having her bath now. I’ll let you know as soon as she’s 
finished. You’U have to use your overcoat for a dressing gown. 
Breakfast’s at a quarter to eight.” 

He drank his tea and smoked a cigarette while he shaved. 

On his way up to the bathroom he met Michael, who said, 
“Hallo. Did you sleep in your uniform ?” By seven-thirty 
he entered the dining room to see Gale laydng the table. 

"How did you sleep ?” he asked. 

“Splendidly. Were you very uncomfortable, William ?” 

“Rather not. What’s that gadget ?” 

“An electric toaster. Haven’t you ever seen one ? This 
coffee pot’s electric too.” 

His eggs md bacon — brought by Eliza Bigland — ^were cooked 
to a turn. Gale ate cereal. 

_ "I have to be careful of my figure”, she said. Otherwise 
u — another point in her favour. A wife who 

chattered at breakfast would be the devil. And he was still 
queerly determined to make her his wife. 

Minnie Mouse, stabled with the people who had lent him the 
razor, needed a couple of turns with the handle before she would 

growing light as they climbed in 
and Michael waved them goodbye 



I tell him hell have 


“He usually breakfasts with me”, said GaV .. t xi. 
rd spare you that infliction/' ^ thought 

“I like your Michael/' 

“Do you ? I'm glad." 

Halfway to London a black RoIls~Ti^:.-r,+u. ^ • 
honked and hared by. driven flat out 

“Wasn't that Izod, Gale ?" 

“ Yes. Frank always drives like that 
an accident one of these days. ' ' 

“Do you like him ?" 

She brooded a moment. 

“I’m never quite sure”, she said finally, "it’s so difficult to 

ing^yo™, " "'i*'' y°- 

“You’re not in love with him by any chance ?” 

She brooded again. 

“Would it matter if I were ?” she asked 
“It would rather.” 

“Isn’t that slightly ridiculous ?” 

“It’s worse than that, Gale. It’s completely idiotic ” 

Then let’s talk about something else, shall we ?” 

He dropped her at Bond Street with a final • ’ 

“Could we lunch together one day ?” 

“I don’t see any reason why we diouldn’t” said Gale 


§2 

Half an hour after ho dropped Gale at Bond Street. Words- 
worth was driving oil again-this time for a conference with the 
Security Olhrer at higliter Command, from whom he had found 
an urgent call on his arrival at the Ministry. 

He thought as he drove ; hut, this morning, very few of his 
thought, s were with his job. On the horizon of his mind shim- 
mered a mirage, which every new emotion urged him to make a 
reality. _ Yet ei't'ry old emotion still preached distrust. 

Marriage, however happy, caged a fellow. Must he lock him- 
self behind its bars ? 

Just befon' eleven o’rlork, he turned in at the gateway on 
the high road ; drove up to the Iiarrier, and showed his yellow 
pa.s.s. The .sentry lot him through. He parked Minnie Mouse, 

and made the rest of his way on foot. 
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The routine conference lasted less than half an hour. Emerg- 
ing from it, he encounted Prisworthy, who saluted, saying ; 

“I looked in at the Ministry on my way here. Conington 
told me I might run into you. I’m just going along to see the 
Ack-Ack blokes. If you’re not in too much of a hurry come with 
me”. 

"All right.” 

They turned left, past stables converted to a garage, towards 
the camouflaged building which housed Anti-Aircraft Command. 
Here the khaki of gunners and A.T.S. girls replaced the blue of 
Waafs a,nd aircraftmen. 

^ "About that shell”, began Prisworthy. "Boulte was wrong. 
It’s a three inch, not a three point seven. And I agree with you 
that the fuze is suspect. But I don’t fancy Negresco’s going to 
play.” 

"Why not ?” 

Prisworthy’s pugface assumed the blank expression of the 
Englishman who has his own ideas but feels it inadvisable to 
volunteer information. 

"It’s a bit difficult to say.” He spoke slowly. "Negresco’s 
a funny fellow. He likes sitting on the fence.” 

In the hall of the building they showed their passes again. 
Then Prisworthy led up uncarpeted wooden stairs, and into a 
room where one ofiicer sat at a desk, and two bent over a large 
raised model-map of London Area. 

"Good God”, ejaculated the ofiicer at the desk, who was large 
and red of face with an upbrushed moustache, "if it isn’t our 
one and only W.W., the terror of all wrongdoers, masquerading 
as a boy in blue.” 

"Champagne Charlie— well, I’m blowed”, said Wordsworth; 
and the couple from Cape Remittance clasped hands. 

Prisworthy had moved to the model. After a while he inter- 
rupted Wordsworth and Major Charlton (otherwise Champagne 
Charlie) to ask for a scale. Presently he called them over. The 
other two officers had left the model and were back at their 
desks. 

'Is this up to date, sir asked Prisworthy. 

Champagne Charlie glanced at a blackboard imng 
with discs which stood by his desk. '‘There are several new 
troops to put in, only we Ve run out of pins. 

'^'Troops queried Wordsworth. 

"Just before this adjectival war broke out", explained 



Charlton, "some blasted idiot decided that four guns were to be 
called a troop, and that three troops were to be called a battery 
And two batteries are a regiment these days. Regiments of 
the Royal Regiment. I ask you.” 

He sniffed. Prisworthy put more questions ; was given map 
references, and continued busy with his scale. 

‘‘What the hell are you after ?” asked Charlton. 

“I’m trying to find out which of your troops — if any — could 
have landed a three-inch shell in the Air Ministry last Wednes- 
day night.” 

"Why didn’t you say so before ? I’ve had a bloke caUed 
Negresco worrying my guts out with the same question. There’s 
only one/ 

He gave the number of the troop, and pointed it out on the map 

“Funny thing about that crowd”, said Charlton. "They’re 
always m some trouble or other. The time before last it was 
their ammunition return. By the way, Godley”— he turned to 
one of his officers— "have those missing rounds been accounted 
for ? 


"All but one, sir.” 

a queer coincidence.” Prisworthy looked at 
Wordsworth. Don t you think so ?” 

“I certmnly do. Would it be possible for me to run down and 
see that lot, Champagne Charlie ?” 

“If you’ll tell me what you want to see ’em about.” 

"Well, it’s rather hush hush.” 

Hush hush, my foot. Come on over to the mess and have a 
can of beer.” 

The pair of them, accompanied by Prisworthy, and con- 
tinuously saluted, walked back to the other building and into the 
big anteroom, in a remote corner of which three cans of beer soon 
became nine. 

Having been told the outline of the story. Champagne 
Charlie said, “It all sounds a bit fantastic to me, but if you want a 
pass. I’ll send it on to you— one of our Lord High Muckamucks 
has to sign em nowadays”. 

"And keep the thing under your hat, please.” 

"Okay, W.W. Mum’s the word.” 

„ A anteroom full, and the radio droning pompously, 

A coi^rauniqud from the Air Ministry and the Ministry of Home 
bmnrfy announces that bombs were dropped at an East Coast 
early this moniing. Anti-aircraft guns went into action 
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and the raider was driven ofi. An anti-aircraft shell burst near 
a cinema. There were no casualties except for one errand boy 
injured in the leg by shrapnel”. 

“Injured I” scofed Champagne Charlie as they sat down to 
lunch. “As though the poor little sod had been run over by a 
bus, or caught his finger in a mangle. Why not 'wounded’ ? 
And we only fired ten rounds of shrapnel the whole of last month. 
At Cardif , I believe. This war looks like being the death of 
decent English.” 

“On that point”, said Prisworthy, “why do we go on using the 
word 'communique’ ? What’s the matter with 'communication’, 
or 'announcement’ ?” 

“Not pansy enough for Portland Place ?” suggested from 
across the table a hardbitten man in his middle sixties, who 
wore the ribbon of a last century campaign in Matabeleland but 
only the single narrow ring of the pilot officer. 

Wordsworth, however, was in no mood for backchat. He 
drank a quick cup of coffee in the anteroom ; and drove back to 
Whitehall as furiously as traffic permitted — his mind on his 
job once more, his imagination overstimulated by what appeared 
as though it might be so much more than a coincidence if by any 
chance Flossie’s husband. Sergeant Dowdy, were attached to that 
gunner unit whose ammunition return showed a deficiency of one 
round. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

§I 

Snow was falling as Wordsworth drove up Whitehall on that 
Monday night. It had been no afternoon for concentration, with 
half a dozen routine matters to be finished off, and both tele- 
phones ringing all the time, and Conington hinting darkly that he 
might have a tale to unfold about “your pal George Ramsay” if 
only he could “grub something out of the old rag’s library”. 

Meanwhile a chap must eat ,* and one's club, somehow or 
other, seemed unlikely to tempt one’s appetite. 

“Do myself really well for once”, decided Wordsworth, and 
drove to his own flat, where he took a second bath, had another 
shave, and changed— against regulations— into plain clothes. 
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The entertainment column of the evening paper informed 
him that he could dine in complete safety at one of his old 
haunts, the Hotel Fantastic. There, in the underground grill 
room, a known waiter welcomed him with a stiff martini and a 
French menu as long as his arm. 

“You’re a bit early, sir”, explained his waiter, when Words- 
worth commented on the emptiness of the long overdecorated 
room. 

He chose his food with some care, and devoted more to the 
wine list, finally deciding on an expensive hock. Just as he 
finished his smoked salmon— with many of the tables already full 
—he looked up to see George Ramsay, and Millicent Ashdown 
who flashed him a slightly condescending smile. 

Again, the pair wore evening dress. They sat down some 
way from him, but with both their faces clearly in view. Some 
minutes later appeared Izod, tall in his light blue R.A.F. uniform ; 
Boulte, ill the dark blue patrol jacket of a gunner’s wartime 
evening kit ; and a brace of slightly foreign-looking girls. 

The quartette took one of the most distant tables. Words- 
worth imagined they had not spotted him. But, almost im- 
mediately, Izod came over to ask : 

“If you’re all alone, won’t you join us ?” 

This offer refused, he went on : 

“I’m not too keen on changing tables in the middle of a meal 
myself. But I insist on your coming over to us for coffee and a 
liqueur”. 

“Why ?” wondered Wordsworth, alone again. But momen- 
tarily his turtle soup, his woodcock fumet, and the savoury which 
followed, proved wonders enough. It needed only Gale to share 
the last of this Deidesheimer Sp’itlese for one to dismiss Ash- 
down’s murder as the merest triviality. 

Millicent Ashdowm’s note, however, almost made him forget 
Gale. 

The note, handed to him by a waiter, read, “Do please come 
over when you’ve finished. There’s something I particularly 
want to ask you”. As he looked across after deciphering the 
alinost illegible signature, she flashed him a less condescending 
smile, and lifted a hand for invitation. 

He emptied his wineglass, and went over at once. 

George Ramsay welcomed him, or so it seemed, a shade too 
effusively. A waiter brought up a chair, and more coffee. 

“How about an Upmann Corona ?” asked Ramsay. “And 
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a fine maison ? Poor Carlo — ^he used to be chef de restaurant 
here — I’d have let him off internment just for his taste in 
Havanas and brandy. But I couldn't make the Home Office 
see it that way ; and he was drowned, if you remember, in the 
Arandora Star/' 

The brandy was a double ; and Wordsworth, taking his first 
sip, felt the woman's eyes on him over the rim of the big glass. 
Habit warned him to be careful, to keep a guard on his own 
tongue. She talked Mayfair platitudes while he clipped and 
lit his cigar. Then, lowering her voice almost to a whisper, and 
leaning forward so that her scent conflicted with his second puff 
of tobacco, she said : 

“George tells me that you’re really a policeman, and that 
you’re not at aU sure that my husband’s death was quite natural 
Is that correct ?” 

“Well ” began Wordsworth, now feeling the need for 

extreme caution. But already Ramsay was interrupting : 

“That’s hardly fair, MiUicent. So far his suspicions are . . . 
only suspicions". 

A pause followed. Ramsay and the woman were eyeing 
each other — ^the woman's eyes steadier than the man’s. One of 
Ramsay’s big ears moved. 

“Have it your own way, my dear”, he said suddenly. “IVe 
done my best to dissuade you." 

MiUicent Ashdown lifted her tiny glass of white liqueur, just 
touched it with her red lips, and set it down again. Once more 
her dark eyes sought Wordsworth's — and he grew conscious of 
their full attraction. She seemed to be appraising him almost 
as though he were a potential lover. 

“What I wanted to ask you", she said, still almost in a whis- 
per, “is whether you know of the quarrel between my husband 
and"— -abruptly her eyes stared straight past him and clean 
across the restaurant — “that absurd person. Major Boulte ?" 

§2 

Back at his own table some ten minutes later Wordsworth 
reconstructed the little scene which had followed MiUicent Ash- 
down’s question. 

He remembered himself saying, a little too frankly perhaps, 
“I heard some rumour that they didn’t quite see eye to eye, but 
this is the first I've heard of an actual quarrel" ; and the w^oman’s 



dark eyes coming back to his, and one of her white hands smooth- 
ing the silver streak m her blue-black hair, and one of Ramsay’s 
ears moving as he said, “Women are always apt to exaggerate” ■ 

and the woman's quiet : , 

"You know perfectly weU I’m not exaggerating, George 
You know as well as I do that Boulte threatened to shoot Marcus’ ’’ 

“Only according to Marcus, who would have put him under 
dose arrest immediately if it were true." 

The ensuing silence— it seemed to Wordsworth, still busy on 
his reconstruction— had been pregnant with emotional storm 
Milhcent Ashdown was biting her lips as though to check some 
furious retort ; the pupils of Ramsay’s gray-green eves dilated 
and contracted. He remembered breaking in T auatea 

"When did this quarrel happen, Mrs. Ashdown ?” 

"Some time ago." 

"Do you know the cause of it ? " 

"Not precisely," 

At which exact point in his meditations Wordsworth— who 
had a peculiar horror of such personal contacts— felt a hand on 
his shoulder. 

"Sieg Heil, lieher Ohersileutnant, to say nothing of Vim il 
Duce, cuTo Colonnello , our ladies await your coming with im- 
patience”, quoth Anthony Boulte. 

^ The man was obviously halfseas over. It seemed best to 
iOllow him. Tl he word ohcystJ/Cut^icLfit defeated ’^^ordsworth 
out ‘‘colonnello” sounded plain enough. So Boulte had been 
nakmg inquiries about one, had he ? Slightly suspicious that 

Izod, completely sober, rose as they approached. He intro- 
iuced Wordsworth to the two girls, whose surnames proved 
ather baffling. At close quarters, they were an intriguing 
;ouple, possibly sisters, dark of hair, slightly saUow of com- 
ilexion, with slumbrous slanting eyes. Both spoke Rnglk-h 
ixtremely well. 

On the table stood a bottle of port. Boulte poured a fifth 
rlass. 

"We observed you in society”, he sneered. “This is just a 
lemocratic party. And he added three words in an unfamiliar 
ongue, at which both girls smiled. 

“We are Czechs”, explained one of them. "The major speaks 
ur language. We think it very wonderful of him.” 

"I think yow’ze wonderful, Irma”, said Boulte, 

He took a pinch of snuff. 
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"But not as wonderful as Sir George Ramsay”, he went on. 
“Because he got away with murder.” 

Izod said, “For God’s sake shut up, Tony”. 

“ Scheibmkldster to you”, fumed Boulte. 

The girl who had last spoken winced. Boulte controlled him- 
self, spoke some more words, which sounded apologetic, in that 

familiar tongue. The other girl glanced at her wristwatch, 
and remarked, “We shall have to be going soon. I do hope the 
aeroplanes keep away tonight”. 

Wordsworth saw Izod signal to a waiter, and heard him say, 
“My bill, please. As soon as you can”. 

Meanwhile Boulte’s manner had changed to overaffability. 
He put a hand on Wordsworth’s arm (confound the man, couldn’t 
he feel one’s hatred of being touched !), and beamed, “Never take 
any notice of what I say when I’ve had a couple. Have another 
port ? Let’s all go on to a night club”. 

“You know we can’t do that”, interrupted Izod. “These 
girls have to be home by half past twelve.” 

"All right. Have it your own way, Frank. Only”— the 
waiter had brought their biU— ‘ 'this is my party. Y ou paid last 
time.” 

Boulte drew a leather case from his hip pocket, picked out 
three five-pound notes and dropped them on the plate. Izod 
scrutinised the bill ; and gave him back one of the notes. The 
waiter returned with the change. 

"Keep it”, said Boulte. “Cheerio, Wordsworth. I was a 
kind of a policeman myself once.” 

The two girls were already on their feet. They offered their 
hands ; said good night, and went off together. Boulte followed 
them. Izod stayed. 

“I’m sorry about this”, he began. “Tony doesn’t often get 
tight. But he’s been under rather a strain. You won’t take 
too much notice of what he said, will you ?” 

“Oh. that’ll be all right”, replied Wordsworth, not wishing to 
commit himself. 

“Why did Izod say, ‘Too much ?”, he meditated, making 
his way back to his own table and calling for his own bill. 

§3 

Snow was still falling, and London curiously quiet, as Words- 
worth walked the few yards from his garage to his home. That 
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last glass of port had made his legs feel just a little unsteady • but 
once in his armchair by the fire his brain began to work overtime 
Why had MiUicent Ashdown tried to throw susSn nn 
Boulte? Possibly to keep it off George Ramsay. Uy hS 
Bodte tr^d to throw supicion on George Ramsay ? PossiWv 

to keep It off himself. And what about the Dowdys ? What 
about Izods, Too much ? vvadt 

1 11 get to the bottom of this somehow oi' other*' he decided 
^nly to remember Gale’s "If it came out that he were Midiaefs 
woSdltT’ ’ Sood for either Michael or me! 

And, sleeping, he dreamed of Gale passive in his arms. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
§I 

"I DON’T wonder you’re staggered to see me at this hour in the 
morning, W.W.’ , drawled Guy Conington. "I’m a bit stap.^J-pH 
at being up and fed so early myself ’’ ^ Dit staggeied 

seated himself at the breakfast table, and lit a cigarette. 

j already , he confessed. "And I didn't aet to 

bed till three. Sleuthing for you. " ^ 

'‘With what result ?" 

“The solution of the mystery. I have it here.” 

He threw some sheets of typescript across the table. Words- 

SS mi marmalade before he picked them up. 

e the little mu^erer, always the little murderer", pro- 
nounced Conington. Read, mark, learn and arrest.” ^ 
tead slowly. The typescript was headed 
edition, dated Sunday, July 
4°’ . Followed a caption, "British Officer Alleged To 
^ ^ Lover Taken Into Custody By Paris Police" 
and Comngton’s prdcis, "Captain G. Leatlmm, Royal Flying 
Corps, aprested in sitting room of Hotel Meurice. SmoLg 
revolver m hand _ On floor, body of middle-aged man. L. tSf 

?et“ndrSh?™”°^®^''*^^ He refused. I saw 

mSf contained a precis of the trial, of a 

French advocate s speech for the defence ("Consider my client— 
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a gallant airman, only just released from hospital, with his face 
still swathed in bandages’') and the verdict of acquittal. 

On the last page, under another caption, dated ten years 
later than the first, “Fortune For Scientist But He Must Change 
His Name", Wordsworth read : 

“The estate of Mr. Roderick Ramsay, the well-known Hudders- 
field manufacturer, has been proved at £750,000. After various 
bequests to charity the residue is left to the deceased’s nephew, 
Mr. George Leatham, on condition that he takes the name of the 
testator". 

A final note stated, “G.R. knighted for contributions to 
science in birthday honours, 1939”* 

“So there we are", said Conington, as Wordsworth laid down 
the typescript. “Whudunit ? Hedunit." 

“And the proof?" 

“Psychologically ’ ’ 

“Psychologically isn’t logically." 

“Epigrams. And the man hasn’t even drawn his blackout 
curtains yet." 

“The trouble with you journalists, Guy, is that you will jump 
at your conclusions." 

All the same, re-reading that typescript and listening to Con- 
ington’s verbal elaboration, Wordsworth felt rather impressed. 
The sex passion was a strong motive. A man who had once 
killed for love might do it again. 

“What happened to the wife ?’’ he asked. 

“According to Who's Who she died in nineteen twenty-one. 
Oh — and one other point. You remember my telling you that 
Ramsay used to run around with some wench or other. Well— 
the wench was Millicent Palmer. I grubbed that out from my own 
column." 

“You certainly make out a case as far as motive is con- 
cerned, Guy. And there could have been opportunity, too." 

They discussed the matter for another ten minutes. Then 
Corington said, “In case you’ve forgotten, it’s my day off"; 
and Wordsworth, ' 'Hence the early visit’ ’ . 

Drawn curtains revealed melting snow. Driving to the 
Ministry, Wordsworth decided, “I suppose I ought to have a 
talk with Langfordson". 

But Leslie Longshanks — a lady secretary in Quaritch'si 
office informed him— was at the conference, and Quaritch himself * 
stiU on leave. 



§3 

Before he went to his own office, sheer habit drew the ex- 

police chief of Cape Remittance to the scene of what he now felt 
positive had been a crime. 

Room Twenty Eight was under repair. He made his way 
between plasterers ladders to the window, in which two men were 
]ust fitting a new frame ; and peered out. An iron stairway ran 
within three feet of the window down to the courtyard below 
Leavmg the room he encountered a tubby little man in mes- 
senger s uniform who inquired ; ' 

“Are you looking for anybody, sir 
"No. What’s your name ?” 

“Pink." 

The name seemed so extraordinarily appropriate — for the 

his hands 

matched it—that Wordsworth couldn’t help smiling 

;T thought Dowdy was on duty in this lobby", he went on. 
Dowdy and I shares duties. He’s away today. It was bad 
luck about the air vice-marshal, wasn’t it sir ?’’ 

"Very bad luck indeed.” 

“Was you the duty officer that night, sir ?” 

Yes.” 

"I thought so. Froni what Dowdy said.” 

Pink showed an inclination to gossip. Wordsworth let him 
rattle on for a sentence or so before asking the pertinent ques- 
tions. Hie information Pink gave confirmed Dowdy’s. Room 

Iwenty Eight had been kept locked. 

"And the window ? Was that kept shut 
“The air vice-marshal, he wasn’t one for fresh air. sir He 
always had it bolted.” ' 

_ This tallied with one of Wordsworth’s previous-war memories. 
He could actually hear Ashdown saying, “You vounff sub- 

draughts. No wonder you’re always 
^or ^ left Pink, and took the electric lift to his oiro 

There were five envelopes — four of them foolscap size and 
one. smaller, marked "Secret and Immediate”— on his desk. 
Ihe snaaller envelope contained two others. Champagne 
Lh^he had lost no time in sending him that pass. 

You won’t find the gun position too easily”, read Cham- 

W.O.D, p 
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pagne CharUe’s private note. “But if you happen to know a chap 
called Boulte— he’s in the Ministry too— he’ll tell you how to get 
there. I should go rightaway if I were you, because they’re liable 

to be moved any moment.” 

The foolscap envelopes contained only routine stuff. He 
tossed the various papers into his In tray ; looked up the number 
of Boulte’s room in the yellow telephone directory, _ and went 
along, stopping outside the door, which stood just ajar, at the 
sound of Izod’s voice. 

"Dummkopf”, Izod was saying. Besojfener Dummkopf. 
Kamst ni& das Blatt vor’m Munde halten ?” 

The last four words, though unintelligible, registered. Words- 
worth memorised them, and Boiilte’s repetition of the word for 
which he had seemingly apologised at the Fantastic, Scheiben- 
Ueister. 

Then he went in. 

Boulte, capped and with his cane under his arm, stood by a 
huge map, studded with varicoloured pins, along the top of which 
ran the blue-chalked lettering, “Hunland Flak”. Izud sat at a 
desk. Both turned to the door as Wordswortli entered. 

"Flak Department at your service, sir”, said Boulte, clicking 
his heels and mock-saluting. "You want the best anti-aircraft 
intelligence, we have it. All inquiries treated with courtesy and 
dispatch.” 

Izod contented himself with, “Good morning, \Vord.swortli”. 
He indicated a chair, and proffered a flat box of fifty cigarettes. 

“Tony and I were just having our morning hate”, he con- 
tinued, clicking on his lighter. “As a matter of fact I was just 

ticking him off for his behaviour yesterday evening.” 

The tone was as smooth as ever, and the hand that held the 
lighter quite steady ; but somehow Wordsworth .sensed appre- 
hension. 

“One of Frank’s troubles”, said Boulte, .seating hinrself, still 
capped, at his own desk, “is that he was at Winchester. Man- 
ners makyth man’ — and all tha.t bilge. I was as tight as a drum 
last night. All right. I admit it. Wer )uemah dnen Rausch 
gehait Sorry. I forgot you didn’t talk Hun.” 

He took out his monocle ; polished it on a silk handkerchief ; 
put it back again, and felt for his snuffbox. 

"Is there anything we can do for you ?” asked Izod; and 
again— or so it seemed — one sensed apprehensiou behind the 
smooth tones. 
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Yes. I have to go out to a gun position, and Charlton s^^vq 
B oulte knows the best way/' ^ 

He showed Izod Champagne Charlie's letter. Izod passed it 
over to Boulte, who said, “When do you want to go ? h’ll tool 

tZo^Z’ ^ it 

<<+ 1 , 1?^ afraid —the get-out appeared singularly fortunate 

that I must go this afternoon. 

Boulte took a pinch of snuff, and fumbled in the middle 
drawer of his desk. From this he produced a map of LmZn 
over which they were soon bending ^ -L-uuuon, 

“You’d better take it with you”', he said, pinpointing both the 
gun^position and battery headquarters. “Only let me have it 

Just before Wordsworth left the room, Izod remarked “I 
hear you were down 111 my part of the world on Sunday If 
you re along that way again, get Gale to bring you ove7£ mv 
place. She s such a charmmg person, I think’’ ^ 

His apprehension seemed to have disappeared. 

§3 

Lunching early and alone, Wordsworth again exnerienced +lia+ 
jealousy of h rank Izod. After which he feU to resenW^the 
trammels of his present employment and comparing it wTth the 
freedom of action he had previously enjoyed ^ ^ 

Actually, he had no right to leave the office with Guy away 
Factually he h^ no right to be conducting this investigation S 
all. If Daddy Doiland hadn t gone sick, if Quaritch wiren’t on 
leave, , if Langfordson weren't so infernally uninterested 

4 mTrS. fit to 

thoS^?'' confoundedly significant, that last 

Another thought, so vague that it scarcely penetrated at the 
tune, stmck Wordsworth while he drank his coffee ; but recurred 
insistently as he drove along Millbank. recurred 

"Impossible”, he told himself. “Too melodramatic ” 

“possible, nevertheless, to banish that 
thought completely from his mind. 

, , 9^®, streets which Boulte had told him to take was 

blocked with the debris of a house, pioneers busy among the ruins. 
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Taking the diversion, he lost his way. and had to consult his map, 
Another delay followed. Two o’clock struck from a nearby 
church tower as he drove up to battery headquarters a sand- 
bagged school facing a small triangular green. 

The sentry in khaki saluted, and called for a corporal, who in- 
spected Wordsworth’s pass, and conducted him across the 
asphalted playground into a schoolroom on whose walls still 
hung a large photograph of Saint Mark’s, Venice, and the repro- 
duction of a picture by Marcus Stone. , , , , , 

"Charlton informed me that you would probably be here this 
afternoon”, said a lanky lantern-jawed major of the Royal 
Artillery, with graying hair, who wore two ribbons of the previous 
war. "My name’s Pullen. I gather you want to visit one of 
my gun positions.” 

"That’s right. Sorry if I’m making a nuisance of myself." 

"On the contrary. We always appreciate visitors from the 
R.A.F.” 

Pullen rose from the table at whicli lu; luul been .seated, and 
shook hands. They swapped previuus-war roniini.sccnces for a 
minute or so. Then the battery cominander asked : 

"Is there anything particular you want to know before I take 
you over ?” 

"There is one thing.” Wordsworth spoke slowly. "Do you 
happen to have a sergeant called Dowdy in your crowd ?” 

“Oh, yes. He’s one of my best nuuiljer oius. Dowdy has 
been with me more than two yeans. We're. Ten-itorials, you 
know.” 

Further questions were stopjH'd liy a man running in to 
announce, “Airraid warning red, .sir”, and the banshee wail of 
the alert. 

"Let’s go along to the guns ri,glitaway”_, said Pullen. "You 
may get a chance of seeing them in aetion.” 

He ran out, calling for his car, which was < ipen. They jumped 
in ; were driven half a mile, throixgh mean streets under a steel- 
gray sky, to another green, larger titan lla; out' in front of the 
schoolhouse, square anil fenced witit btirbcd wire. 

As they walked quickly across this green, Wordswi irth .saw the 
muzzles of the guns elevating and traversin.g. At the sand- 
bagged command post men in steid helmets peerisi into the 
tclc.scojies of the long tube of the heightlinder, 11h“ .squat 1k).v of 
the predictor. A telephonist called a betsring. i Icightlindcr and 
predictor traversed simultaneously. Wtry far away, they heard 
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the first drone of an invisible aircraft. Nearer, a black cable 
played the Indian rope trick to an invisible balloon. 

Puzzled, he said to Pullen, “But you’ll never see hun unless 
he comes down to a thousand, and if he does that he’ll hit the 
balloon cable’’. 

Pullen smiled. So did one of the men. So did the young 
gun po.sition officer. 

"We are using ’’ began Pullen ; and .stopped. 

The drone of the aircraft grew louder. More puzzled than 
ever, Wordsworth heard a range given, then another range, and 
the order, “Fire !’’ 

Four guns, .speaking almost simultaneously, nearly deafened 
him. Fingers at cars, he saw the muzzles belch another salvo. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
§ I 

The guns had stopped five minutes ago ; but they and the com- 
mand post were still fully manned. 

"Splendid work, Timothy", Pullen was saying to the gun 
position officer. “This is Squadron Leader Wordsworth. As 
soon as you get the all clear he would like to have a chat with 
you. Is Dowdy on duty this afternoon ?’’ 

“Yes, sir." 

Pullen completed the introduction. Timothy Brendon 
saluted. lie was a likeable professional-looking youngster, 
clean-shaved, keen of face and eye. 

Pullen took him outside the sandbagged post. Wordsworth 
inspected the green with more care. That multi-funnelled gadget 
some fifty yards away wa.s obviously a new type of sound locator. 
That little pit houseii a searchlight. 

"But wliat’.s that thingiunibob over there ?’’ he asked the 
returning Pullen, who smiled again, and confessed, "As I have 
just been warning Timothy, that is the one thing about which 
he must not tell you. I am .sorry. But those are my orders.” 

Presently Pullen excu.sed himself ; promised to send the car 
back, and was driven to his headquarters. 

“He's a grand follow”, enthused Brendon. “This war must 
be costing him a perfect packet. You realise who he is, of course.” 
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''No. Tm afraid I don't.'' 

"The youngest ILC. at the bar. rm in ins eliainbers, or 

rather I used to be/' ^ 

A sergeant called, '^Wo've just gol the vvlh m\ sir . ^ 

"Good. We ought to have the white pin*! t v h m . ’ ’ 

Less than a minute later the ser|,;t*a!n eallnl. “\\ hitr’;; 
come through, sir" ; and almost siiim!ta!UHinsl\' sirens SHUUikxl 
the all clear. 

"How about a cup oi lea?" asked l*rrnd»iii. ''iiu-n FH 

get hold of Dowdy fur you." 

Another young oiiker api'iearet I ^ \\Mid'aviii Ih and Iheislon 
left the couimand post, and inailt* thrii wax t'ov.ud.a hut under 

trees. A gunner in his shirt skuHe^ laniiejit p\t Im 4 utHuirn. 
walled cubicle some (dght feet by tight. 

"This is alleged to Ixt my tmki'lv un^inh MuiU-d Iheudiai. 
"Disorderly loom wtmid be imtre apprupii.tte, I dtm t mimi Phi 
shooting, even when it keeps mt* up all itight. lint ia-u 1 Inatlw 
the book work. My clerk went sir'k atniul :i niMiitli aiae ih-\s ji 
chartered accountant in private life. It v.? iFf •.«! fiad b«dore 
then. But since—" 

Continuing to grumldtu he. mrnti*iied 'hunmnniiiun irturnF*, 
Wordsworth took the «ipp(frtmiity ^av : 

"I happened to hear something a.botit lint! when 1 was at 
A.A. Command. WtiaiFt yoti a rouml slnii, 

"I was. And I am. And tliev’re making as nim h fiis ; aliuut 
it as though Fd stcden the tldttg." 

"Could anyone havi* stolen it ?" 

"Have you any paHieular reason lor asking me fliat 
Brendoi/s whole voice, its very moiliilitioiiH, allntsl witlt his 
last question. Imaginatively Wortlswurtii \m liiiiiHrlf in tlic 
witness box, under {:ruH,sexaminath*ii. 

"As a matter of fact", he sahl, "I Iwvr," 

"Can you give me your reas^m ? " a^ked Hirudin 
"Fd much rather not." 

The lawyer in the gumieFs iiiiifMou apprai^i^d tlir nitm 
in the R.AiC unifonn for ten ciirfful seronds at the md <4 wliiili 
he said : 

"There isn't a scrap of evidence -and Fvr Utu iniM ty 
matter pretty carefully '-4ii mtpfuirt of your siipiwt^dfiMii Fiii! I 
shouldn't I'are to commit mysidf tlial iiitj 

"We'U hav« to leave it sit that, theii.*' 

"Ye.'?. I’m afraid so, is there aitylliiiigi-lM- 1 *an d l! }ou ' 
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“There is just one thing. Presumably you keep separate 
returns for each gun ?” 

“We do now. Since there’s been all this fuss. Pullen in- 
sisted. But if you’re asking me to tell you which gun was short 
of that one particular round, I can’t. In fact I wouldn’t even 
like to swear that we are a round short. There may have been a 
miscount in the deliveries. Would you like to see Dowdy now ? ’ ’ 

“Please. And, as it’s on a private matter. I'd rather like to 
see him alone.’’ 


§2 

Except for the straggly moustache. Sergeant Edward Dowdy 
resembled his father rather than the photograph of him which 
Wordsworth had seen in Flossie’s flat. He had the same hazel 
eyes, only clearer, the same cut of the shoulders, the same power- 
ful hands. 

Brendon had left them alone in his “alleged orderly room”. 
Wordsworth told the man he might sit down, and offered him a 
cigarette. 

“Thank you, sir”, said Flossie’s husband. "But I don’t 
smoke.” 

This interview was going to be difficult. Wordsworth lit 
up, and meditated his approach. 

“I want to talk to you as one man to another”, he began. 
“I met your wife the other night. And by a curious coincidence 
I was able to help her mother when she was wounded. I also 
know your father.” 

“You’d be at the Air Ministry then ?” 

“Yes.” 

An awkward pause followed. 

"Have you heard from your father lately ?” asked Words- 
worth. 

Dowdy seemed to hesitate, his lips half opening to disclose 
square teeth. 

“I saw him Saturday night, sir”, he said finally. “The 
captain gave me twenty-four hours' leave.” 

“Yon don’t get much leave, I imagine.” 

"First I’ve had in six months, sir— except for a few hours off 
of a daytime.” 

“Did your father tell you what happened on Wednesday 
night ?” 



'lie told me Air Vice41ar^^ Ashdown h.id Ihm'u hya 

shell, sir/' ^ 

can tell vou somethmp: more aixmt that, Dnwdv. Ifs 
possible that the shell was fin^d by yonr ( iwn i h ,p/ ' 

'lfthat'ssoit^sCmd^sjud^^nnent on ]\un\ fn-Mt) rnovdv -and 
stopped dead, Imnvn lashes ^licke^n^r, hmvr trrtli fatiir- upattlie 
loose hairs of his moustache. 

It seemed to Wordsworth the morruih ibr bi'nlalif \ . 

*1 gather^', he said, yon kiiawyiKml tlH'> ndalioiis 

between the air vice-marshal and yonr win*. 

Edward Dowdy averted liis cvr;;.^ Ih* lnuhr<l n\'or Ms 
shonlder— almost as tliongh he wvve nuniiia! in- «^v,tp^^ 

'‘What if I did?’' he askinl stuld<'nl\n “And Inav did you 
find out ?" 

"A^oiir wife told me/’ 

“The devil she did/’ One of ilic fuiwerfnl Iiant!?u:h'nt;dii*{i 

“Why? And when?” 

Wordsworth did not atrwer. Ihe ha/fl > v»ne steady 
now, and glinting fierily. Om^ had M*en jiu* <aiae njifi! in an- 
other pair of e5.^es, and jeiked tml jt ? .{ in finw. 

The fire in Dowdy’s eyes dit-d awav, Hf*\iuin4\n ht* was 
making a great effort to mastnr foN tt'iupnr. “I'amib; oanpiT’*. 
Wordsworth told himself. 

“I’m sorry, sir”, the man muttered tm t!!\ 

“That’s quite all right, l>owd\‘. I in fun A • a. matter 
of fact your wife volunteenai the infmniaf itui. f tiui/l tdiink 
there’s much more I niiui brother }tm with, 0!i, Vi’s, fliare is 
just one tlung. What usal yoir fu t!u vdth MaiiMdl \n fine you 
took up soldiering ?” 

“Fm a chemist by profesdun, di /’ 

“Really, An analytical r‘ 

“No, sir.” For the first time Dowd\‘ itv!a\i-i.,|. "I woikd 
in a chemist’s job. IM passed all iiiv e\ai!i'. f hum'/i,** 

“And where was the simp ?” 

“Tapworth, sir. That’s Imw I eante In i tu\ wile.” 
There was notliing to he gaim*d Wnulswmih tireideil 4iy 
further questions. For a few mimitrs In* tinned lalk Ih i!ie wi, 
learning that Dowdy had been in Idaiicf timn tlir euthua*k till 
Dunkirk, which hadn’t hc^rii too ''plr.eant”. "Ibii w.* were 
lucky. We had %a*ry few casualties/* 

And most of that time, IdfKsir buf.' s!;e hul 

been carrying on with Adidimn, \\ hat lu'll iii.ui mis iuvM t»d 
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^ It seemed preposterous to link thoughts of Giile with thoughts 
f of Flossie, or to let the result of Dowdy’s marriage affect con- 
:■ templation of one’s own. But Wordsworth’s ' bias against 
matrimony had become too ingrained to lose all influence on 

his subconscious processes. Moreover there was a link 

Ashdown — between Flossie and Gale. 

He caught himself resenting this— and not altogether sub- 
consciously— a.s ho was driven back to battery headquarters, 
where he found a little note from Pullen regretting that he had 
been called away to his othiu- troop. 

Four o’clock struck by the time Minnie Mouse beetled away 

r from the triangular gnvn. In Whitehall, the overcautious had 
already drawn their blackout curtaims. A fine rain fell' hap- 
hazard through half a gale from the .southwest. 

"Looks like a dirt}- night, sir’’, .said the liftman who took 

f Wordsworth upstairs. 

No lights btiiruHi iu his own oflicc, whore the green telephonic 

was ringing frantically. Running to it, he heard a petulant 

voice : 

"Wing Comniruider Stavcleigli lierc. Is that A.I. twenty- 
seven b ? 1 VC been ti^'ini; to get you ever since three o’clock. 

I Can yon tell me— ' 

Word.sworth told him ; and recracUed the instrument. The 
question had been as futile as most of Staveleigh’s. One was 
really getting too old to be sugared about by boys barely thirty 
> who hacl never mon a shot fired, however many rings they wore. 

^ Blast this oirua^ work. One was only a clerk in a fighting man^s 
' uniform. One would have hern happier in a batteiw. If only 
; one were still .young enmigii to fly 1 

; He clicked on the lights, and drew tlie curtains. The black 
iSind ^ Captain 

Jwniber. And anyway he’s away 

'QuecT, how blotidy-mindod I’m feeling’’, brooded Words- 
worth, imlockmg his metal cupboard and taking out both trays. 
He workeil for a quarter of an hour. A messenger brought 
a enveloiies, and rmmiuhnl him that he owed a shilling for "tea 

t money * He pakh niid examined the envelopes, distastefully, 
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thinking, "More bumpli. If inintiles win this war, the 

Boche would have been on the run long ago". 

The contents of the first two enyelnpes only ni.u!*' liiin laugh; 
but the letter he drew from the third one evukrd another curse. 

Nobody with such a handwritin.g shotdd he allowed to use a 
pen. And thfe was actually writteii m_ green pern i!. l le turned 
the sheet over, and applicil a magnifying g!.» .•< to the r.iguature, 
finally deciding it must be "Artemns Aijcin-aui". tliou';h all .im 
could decipher was "Ar — ".M ■ 

Prolon.get I scrutiny revealed the gid of tin- eonummieation, 
which evoked more t'ur,s(‘s. leveiifuallv" he luanae/'d fit d'S'iniat 

“Dear Wordsworlii, Ni'.greseit has jie-i iiaeit in to ■■ee" ((i.ium 
it, that must be "see,") "me ahont the in.itler we eutuhti'il to 
him for invest igtition. He is afraid, tnul I i!ioione,id\ agivewitli 
him, that the fragment" (qm-rv "semmuit") "ot the tn/e wiHi 
which 5 'ou supplu'd us is nut uf NUlli'ient si/e |m te. to l,e abh 
to seduce" (no-- -"deduei*") "aiivtliin,; di-tinite. Ihit the slii-ll 
was of the standard tliree iiieli" (the next wotd eonldn't po.sibiy 
be “thunderbolt”--' III), got it Ij "t\vent\- liuiidiei!v.eii;!,i p.jtti'ni 
seems obvious. But lluit’s as t.tr as we t an po-sihlv i;o, 1 h.ivc 
told Ncgresco that lie itad belter enagulato" (no, "i iienlaie") "a 
minute to this effect tuall iiiemhersof theeouteiener-, hut tlioiieia 


I would let you know .d oiiee ,ts von .ne tin* most intiueyoi 
party". 

A postscript which might entuyiv.ddy ine.in, "t'ome iu md 
see me if you ha[>{M!ri to lie passing", eoni Imieti the se.igrtM 
atrocity. 

Momentarily biyvomi o.ilhs. even in the h.nh,uoU) iliikt 
affected by his native policemen at t'.ijH* Ki-initfanee, Wordt- 
worth loclied up and went home. 


§4 

That Tuesday night his haeiielur flat M-rmed jiartieularlv 
cosy. Wordsworth decided, though th'' {oo«t w.is .ilw.ics mtim 
horrible, to dine there. Aflerw.irds he s«>tt|ed down, m hednxiin 
slippers and an old shfHiling picket, ttj .i iheioof .md .t wvl- 
thumbed volume of Kijiling's verse. 

"Better than marriage", he ilerideti. Hut, almost iimnrdi' 
ately,_ he began to think of Gale ; and stniu he found liitnstli 
reaching for the telephone, asking foi Tapwoith i hit tv thiw, 

Gale was saying, "HiiHo. Is that you. WiUuuii f youii-lwiv 
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I thought you might ring up tonight", in less than two minutes 
At the end of three more they were still talking. 

“By the way”, he asked, “how is Mrs. Smart getting on ?" 

“Oh, she’s fine. Mrs. Egniont says she’s already off the 
danger list." 

“Thanks to you. When are we having that lunch ?’’ 

“I’m terribly busy aU this week. One of our girls is away ’’ 

“How about Saturday ?" ^ 

“Yes. I could manage Saturday. Where shall we go ? 

“The ladies’ room at my club isn’t too bad." 

They talked for another minute. Then, after a little silence 
Gale said : ’ 

“You sound rather depressed, W illiam ” 

As a matter of fact, I am feeling a bit fed up tonight ’’ 

“For any particular reason ?’’ 

“No. Just generally." 

I expect it s the weatlier. Vi^e’re inches deep in snow down 
here, and the wind’s nearly blowing the roof off.” 

Three pips indicated they had been talking for another 
three minutes. 

“You mustn’t be extravagant", said Gale. “See you 
Saturday, 

The wire went silent. His cheroot had gone out. He threw 
it away ; lit another, and returned to his verse. 

A woman is only a woman”, he read. But tonight that 
crude philosophy had no appeal. 

Still hearing Gale’s voice, his imagination began to* picture 
her— the curves of her soft cheeks, her hands, the way the auburn 
hair swept back from her forehead. Was tliis love— or just sex ? 

Sex, I suppose ’, he thought bitterly. “Damn it, I’ve only 
seen her twice. We haven't known each other a week yet. It’s 
no good letting yourself go too barmy.” 

And after considerable effort he exorcised the picture, 
wrenching his mind back to the problem of Ashdown’s death. 

The professor’s letter rather put the tin hat on further in- 
vestigation. Did it, though ? Experts were always a pest. 
Find a technical witness for the prosecution— and the other side 
would ^ find two for the defence. Besides, the professor — 
sheltering behind Negresco — ^had merely refused to commit 
himself. He was a friend of George Ramsay’s too. And so far 
Ramsay seemed the chief suspect. 

Psychologically — as Conington said — Ramsay’s past counted 
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against him* He had motive, muf uiiiii i y < 
plant that phony shell before, he gtUt* up Kmuoi Iwimiy Ligut) 
and the requisite scientific kuowb!dg<\ 

Wliat about the Dowdys, though? JiBi es mueh motive 
there. Bad-tempered chaps, both of Ou'ui A;!tl Ihlward 

Dowdy was a trained cl lemist as Writ U!ya ;un;i.‘r. Sup. 

posing he'd got away with that lui aua oeiud. . hI> 4 iiuted 
another fuze, handed the shell over to Ins laflu.-r, Aftia* all, 
anyone could have a key eopu^d ta iinla,toii ,1, wiudnw with a 

penknife. 

Item — damn it, the h‘tlnw was ju 4 a'kine, In he a .uspt'ci-^ 
what about Boulte, ami his faithful 1 /od 

The mere recoliecibn of Izud, liowe\<s, ihom, M haek lb 
picture of Gale. 


c ii A e T I* k r 1 1- r h i- x 


§ ^ 

Guy CoNiNGTDN, as usual without h. Im.a ;,si nij l„. luiaiiyd 
in; hung up his cap and coat ; tore l^.jf fi.ioi tb 

calendar; sat down at !ii.s desk, and lit lu’^ tii 4 *1 i- nj gjg 

day. 

W.W. was not in tlie roam ; hut the ofn u ^ upho.ird 'diowol 

he must have arrived, 

'^Nice bloke'h luustnl “hint olohimft*, lle^sa 

bit too much the man of the wile open -pji'e. fur lias piit 

What we need are lugger and l-jctlrr wpni Whv ihi* hd! 

did I give up two thousand a vear and exp^ it • Imi 4 frw l.iiey 
liimdiv.ds? 'Wi‘nt all paluntie, t suip^»-4 iM»h, ! haven't 
half got a hangoviT. Nice giil, Doilv. leii a ho ua ib 

akohol Funny, sitting maxi loom Mi . Kue- .u ih- nnwhs 
She must have hemt having laa dav oii Imm WIr, w,!. sh all 
alone? Why wasiFt 1 ? Ciood looUmt w* ii» h. ou* 1,| Kiisy 
More ruy cup of tea than Dolly. Mi-hi 1 \* n In- 4 , o#i dhr.' 

Still, Dc»lly had her pointn and le t mnw' , p.M 
He looked up as Wordswoiflt eiiieual tlif- ! t fMitm 0 aid 
attempted to click Ids heels, sayiii!* ; 

"Good moniinff, sir. 1 trust I sec vmi vv.dl. 1 h.- womkrk 
I’m not set'iiig yoti doubfe". 
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“So you've been on the tiles again, Guy ?’’ 

“What else is there to do with oneself these nights ?“ 

“You might get married.” 

“What — again ?” 

They chaffed on for a sentence or so. Then Conington asked 
“By the way, how’s murder ? W^ien are you going to arrest 
George Ramsay? That won’t half make a sensation— paper 
shortage or no paper shortage”. 

“Arrest my elbow 1 Take a squint at this.” 

Wordsworth picked Atkinson’s letter from the tray and passed 
it over. Conington deciphered the gist of it, and dropped banter. 

“You’ll have to chuck your hand in, W.W.”, he said 

“Why ?” 

The messenger entered with an envelope, and went out 
again. 

“Wliy ?” repeated Wordsworth. 

“Because you’ll only kick up a stink if you don’t. You’re 
not in Cape Remittance, you know.” ^ 

“Don’t I wish I were. This place gets my goat. I nearly 
had another row with tliat pipsqueak, Staveleigh, yesterday 
evening. Daddy Dorland’s still .sick. I’ve just been over to 
his office. Langfordson's in conference as usual. And Quaritch 
is stOl on leave.” 

“Do you intend to consult Quaritch ?” 

"I can’t call in Scotland Yard on my own, can I ?” 

“Obstinate as a miilo”, thought Conington. Aloud he asked, 
‘‘You don’t take this letter from Atkinson as final then ?” 

"No, I don’t. And I don’t believe Prisworthy will, either. 
He ought to be here any minute now. By the way, did you ever 
discover wliat -squadron J'oung Patterson was in.” 

“i\'itterson ?” 

“Yes. Boulte's halfbrother.” 

“I’m afraid I forgot about that. But I can easily find out. 
They’ll know in the War Room.” 

“And you might find out, at the same time, what group the 
squadron was in, and who the group commander was.” 

“Okay, W.W. I’ll go down now.” 

§2 

Alone, Wordsworth totik the little book with his notes on 
the case - to which he had added one or two the pre^ous evening 




ttdjT.- "A magnificent example’’, he sneered when he. had done “of 
I , te art of avoiding responsibihty. Negresco should have been 
• ' civil servant. Mark his conclusion. In plain English it 
“^®^eans, ‘Your ideas may be right, or they may be wrong. But 
j , .pher way I’m right, because I have neither pliunped for you 
V against you. On the one hand the shell may have been 
|ony. On the other hand it may have been genuine. You 
j.)n’t have to pay any money, but you can make your own ruddy 

He took a pinch of snuff, and again looked at Prisworthy. 

, ® “What’s your ruddy choice ?’’ he asked. 

1 Sf* “Phony”, said Prisworthy. 

^ “Implyng that our noble air vice-marshal did not die a 

■ ero’s death at the post of duty, but was jolly well given the 
^Wks, bumped off, and or liquidated by someone who hated 

te guts.” 

, The sheer violence of those words made Prisworthy blink 
. %e utter loathing they implied seemed to confirm Wordsworth’s 

■ ‘fepression of Boulte’s insanity. Neither man spoke. Boulte's 
Aonocle flashed from one to the other. 

^ "As an anti-aircraft expert”, he said finally, "and tlie only 
%ie in this adjectival Ministry, I’ve given you both my opinion. 
£^e rest’s up to you, Wordsworth. Saimm do." 

He stalked out of the room, closing the door softly behind 
^m. Prisworthy, his discomfort obvious, said : 

■ “I really must get back to the War House. Would you like 


to leave Negresco's minute with you 

ffTs . >1 1 it f ..-f . 1 1. . 1 


any more 


'Don't bother to do that. You may want it youi'self. My 
sopy'Il be coming alon^ all right." 

"You realise that we can't do a 

'"'Quite, my dear fellow.' 

"Then ru be off." 

Prisworthy put on liis cap, picked up his cane, saluted and 
ieparted. The green telephone rang. 

"Wordsworth? Good. Langfordson here. I tried to get 
701X after lunch yesterday. Apparently you were out. Could 
^oix come along for a moment ? I'm working in my own room 
tis morning." 

He gave the number of his room. Wordsworth said, "Very 
[ood, sir". 

How much should one tell Langfordson? Better wait and 
Lea.r what he had to say. 
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§3 

Leslie Langfordson*5 room was dark ; and the linole^ni 
surround of the handsome carpet to which his group captaLii:^cy 
entitled him, dusty. He rose from his desk on Wordswortn s 
entrance; offered his cigarette case, and indicated a green 
leather armchair. 

sorry to bother you”, he began. "^But you seem to liave 
forgotten that report I asked you to let me have.” 

haven't forgotten, sir. I've been up to see you several 
times.” 

''But all I want is a report in writing.” Langfordson's tone 
was slightly petulant. "Just a few lines will do. The time of the 
death. What action you took. That sort of thing. It was an 
accident, of course.” 

"Well, it might have been an accident.” 

Just as Wordsworth spoke, he heard the time bomb 'brirst, 
and judged it a good half mile away. But Langfordson stExrted 
up from his chair, and only seemed to ram his long body ba.ok on 
to it with a great effort. 

“Blast those things”, he said, the pale lashes fluttering over* liis 
pale eyes. "I don't quite understand. \Wiat do you mea.n by 
Tt might have been an accident' ?” 

The voice, now, was more than slightly petulant, Words- 
worth sensed hostility, and the difference between their: two 
generations, between the flying man of the last war and tire a.ir- 
staff officer, who had never had a Fokker on his tail, of the pre- 
sent one. Subconsciously he must have been aware of this dLilTer* 
ence ever since he had rejoined. Now, for the first the 

awareness was conscious. Langfordson didn't speak his langnage, 
nor he Langfordson's. Some instinct warned him to go geirtly, 
to use all his tact. 

^ "I don't want to confimit myself further than that, sir^% he 
said suavely. "The chances are I'm quite wrong. Professor 
Atkinson seems to think so. I had a letter from him last night /' 

''Professor Atkinson? The armament expert ?” 

"Yes, sir. One of his officers, Major Negresco, is confirmixig 
the letter in an official minute.” 

"A minute.” Langfordson's cadaverous face brightened, 
'Excellent, ^ You'll attach that to your report, of course.^* 

"Yes, sir.” (Damn it, at Cape Remittance one ha^dn't 



called even the Resident “sir” except in public !) 
be along some time this afternoon, or at the latest 
morning.” 
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“It ought to 
by tomorrow 


“I’m going off on my week’s leave this afternoon 
modore Quantch is coming back from his tomorrow 
better send your report direct to him, as Group Captain 
still sick.” ^ 


Air Com- 
So you’d 
Dorland’s 


Langfordson’s petulance had given way to relief He <;trnbAH 
his blond moustache. His whole demoaLut showed that ^ 

interview was over. 

“GalliO”, Wordsworth told himself; and, “On the whole I 

got out of that rather well 

Aloud he said, “That shall be done, sir”, and escaped into the 
corridor, where he stopped to light one of his own cigarettes. 


§4 

Returning to his own room, Wordsworth found it empty 
and played vitli the routine papers in his In tray for the next 
half hour The more he considered his talk with Langfordson 
the more he realised his own impotence, his own lack of authority.' 
All he could do was to say Yes, sir”— and make a report— and 
hope that somebody would act on it. ^ 

That nobody, however, would act on his report once they had 
read Negresco s mmu e seemed the most moribund of certainS 
Suspects , he brooded. Motives. Opportunities. But 
M evidence. _ And what the devil’s happened 

to (^ly . He can t have been m the War Room all this tune.” 

. liffloSivh hImS'i”:*' 

“W.W you’re a ruddy wizard. We had to wade through 
reanis and reams of casualty telegrams— that’s why I’ve been 
^ time— but Patterson's squadron was in the group 

pal Moxom, who knows 
Boultc faiily well, says that if there wa,s one person in the world 

halfbrother, Derek. Moxom says 
that Boultes never been the same man since it happened. 
Moxom thinks it s driven him half crazy”. 

‘If you’d seen him in this room this morning”, said Words- 
wortlp you d have thought him more than Llf crazy. He 

Aslidown had been 

bumped off by someone who hated his guts ” 

w.o.D, ■ 


G 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


At Wordsworth’s suggestion Conington — successful in obt a^ming 
an American thirty-eight revolver from a recent 
practised weekly at the range. They went together, sacrificing 
most of their lunch hour, that Wednesday afternoon. 

'The only way I’ll ever kill a Hun with this”, drawled. Bon- 
ington after twelve shots, "is if I catch him by the back 
neck with my left hand and ram the barrel down his gullet with 
my right.” 

The instructor laughed and put up another target. vv orcis- 
worth took out his automatic, clicked off the safety catck and 
balanced the weapon in his right hand. 

"A chap who ranches in South America taught me laow to 
slioot with a revolver”, he said. "He used to mix ball and blank, 
so that I never knew which I was firing. It’s not a bad tip for 
trigger work. But an automatic’s much easier than a revolver 
You just point your forefinger along the barrel — and squeesse.” 

He fired as he spoke. Five shots were bull’s eyes, a.xud two 
within an inch of the black. Then he asked for a fresb tar-get ; 
reloaded, and slid the pistol back into its holster. 

"You don’t often need a gun”, he quoted. "But wbeiu you 
do you need it damn quick. Tell me when I’m to shoot, Guy.” 

Conington waited a few seconds, and called, "Fire”. 

That time Wordsworth shot from the hip, scoring two bulls 
and five inners. "Swanking a bit”, he chided himself. All the 
same Guy’s outspoken admiration was rather pleasant. And 
as the mstructor cleaned their weapons and replaced tbeir am- 
munition, he couldn’t help thinking, "How Michael woixldl have 
enjoyed this. Maybe 1’U teach him to shoot one day”. 

Then he remembered who Michael’s father had been ntid his 

whole mind seemed to go black. 


§2 

"You’re in a sweet mood this afternoon, W.W.”, sa-id Con- 
ington, some two hours later as they drank their tea and irtxrnched 
their biscuits. “ Y ou’ ve done nothing but curse ever since we got 



back. Hadn't yon better take a day off tomorrow ? Oh, I for- 
got, you’ll have to see Quaritch.” 

“Sugar Quaritch. He’ll have to wait. I’m running up to 
Blessingford.” 

“The devil you are. Oughtn’t you to ask Bomber Command 
first ? They don’t like our going to groups without their authority.’’ 

“Perhaps I ought. But I’m not ruddy well going to.” 

“All right. Have it your own way, squadron leader. Only— 
when you’re reduced to the ranks, don’t say the gipsy didn’t warn 
you.” 

“Shut up, Guy. And ring through to the pool for a shorthand 
typist. If we don’t get this stuff off to Staveleigh tonight he’U 
moan our ears off.” 

“Will you dictate it ?” 

“No. You're the literary genius of this outfit, at least .in 
your own estimation.” 

“Love ? Or indigestion ?” meditated Conington, ringing up 
the typing pool. The love-ridden (or indigestion-ridden ?) one 
pushed the rough draft of the paper Staveleigh had asked for 
across their desks and snapped out, "Keep it short for the lord’s 
sake. None of your journalistic flourishes”. 

Somebody knocked. Conington called, "Come in”. And 
Miss King entered, saying : 

“You asked for a shorthand typist, flight lieutenant”. 

“I did. Do have a chair.” 

Guy rose, and drew a chair towards his own. The girl seated 
herself, and opened her notebook. Watching them covertly 
Wordsworth thought, "She’s not bad, if you like big blonds 
■with blue eyes and teeth like tombstones. Fun— if he tries to 
get off with her”. 

But Guy’s, "Did you enjoy the film yesterday afternoon ?” 
seemed to prove that he had already got off with the girl ; until 
she answered : 

"So it was you sitting next to me. I thought I recognised 
you. But one meets so many R.A.F. officers in this place. No. 

I didn’t really care for the picture. There was too much war in it 
for my taste”. 

She poised her pencil. Guy began his dictation. 

“I hope I’m not going too fast for you”, he said after the first 
few sentences. 

L, "Oh, no. You can go faster if you hke. My English short- 
hand speed is a hundred and seventy.” 
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Guy’s words quickened. The pencil flew. f , 

“Just a minute’’, interrupted Wordsworth. 'T 

that last paragraph is qnite clear . Read it back, please.^ 

Miss King read out the paragraph. Wordsworth ms-cle nis 

alteration. . ..ttt-,/. , , 

‘'One plus two”, said Guy. Will it taue very long - 
"Not more than twenty minutes.” 

The girl rose. Wordsworth said, "I gather Miss Lotrus is 
better”. She eyed him coldly, but her answer was amiaDle : 
"Yes. She came back today. I see you have a good memory, 

squadron leader”. • j r 

“That young woman could rouse my enthusiasm”, saxcl ouy 
Conington as the door closed on her high-held head and her 
square shoulders. “She seems jolly capable, too.” 

Twenty minutes to the second saw her laying the typescnpt 
on his desk. He read it through, and passed it over to Words- 
worth for signature. 

“I gather”— he heard Wordsworth say — "that you can take 
dictation in other languages as well as English.” 

"Only in French, I’m afraid. And that’s not much, nse now, 

I know a little German, too. But only to speak it.” 

Wordsworth’s notebook happened to be open at a certain 
page. He glanced at it, and asked ; 

“I wonder if you know enough German to tell me what 
‘BlaM’ means ?” 

“A leaf, squadron leader.” 

But the rest of Izod’s memorised phrase seemed to defeat her. 
“It sounds like slang”, she said. “Why don’t you ask , 
Mr. Kahn in the German section ? Or Miss Kemble in , 
'Translations’. She’d be sure to know.” 

“Have we got Miss Kemble’s number ?” asked Wox'dsworth 
when they were alone again. 

“Yes.” 

“Then get on to her, will you ?” 

Miss Kemble said scornfully from the suburb to wiiicli she 
and her polyglot staff had been banished : 

“I should have thought that anybody with the slightest 
Imowledge of colloquial German would know what 'Blatt vm 
dem Mtmde halten’ means. It means, ‘Keep your moutli shut’; 
literally ‘Hold a leaf in front of it’ 

The word “Scheibenkleister”, however, defeated even Missl 
Kemble. '1 
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Wordsworth thanked her; and, at Guy’s suggestion they 
packed up for the day. ’ 

§ 3 

Again that Wednesday Wordsworth dined in his own flat— 
to intermittent gunfire and the occasional whistle of a fairly close 
bomb. Usually unperturbed, tonight he felt restless. Dinner 
over, he went downstairs and, after a word with the hall porter 
out into the street. ’ 

A policeman was going his rounds. A warden came along. 
Wordsworth recognised the warden— an ageing padre with 
whom he had exchanged an occasional word at his club. 

The padre said, “Hallo. Do you live here ? It’s fairlv 
quiet this evening”. 

“Would you care to come in for a drink ?” 

“There’s nothing I’d like better. But I’m on duty till 
midnight.” 

Ihe figure in the tin hat and the clergyman’s cloth tramped 
away. Looking up and along the street Wordsworth saw the 
high yellow gleam of shellbursts. After a second or so he heard 
the shells detonate, and fragments pattering down. Ashamed of 
himself— the padre must be rising seventy— he returned to his 
flat, and tried to concentrate on a sixpenny novel. 

Forty minutes later the all clear sounded— hut with no 
calming effect on his nerves. 

“What the hell’s the matter with me ?” he asked himself. 
“I’ve been as jumpy as a cat ever since lunchtime.” 

The question stayed with him while he undressed, and kept 
him awake for nearly an hour. Just before he fell asleep, he 
confessed to himself that he had known, and been shirking the 
answer, all the time. 

“Gale was Ashdown’s”, he realised. “Michael is half Ash- 
down’s. Am I really contemplating marriage at the price of 
fathering Ashdown’s child ?” 

But the answer to this question could not be shirked. What- 
ever the price, he wanted Gale. 

All the same, wants could be suppressed. There were other 
women in the world, women like Flossie. So hadn’t he better 
go on taking his fun where he could find it — and give matrimony 
,a complete miss ? 

He slept on that, but woke more restless than ever, in two 
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minds about his visit to Blessingford. After all, it was noni 

his business to find out who liad murdered Ashdown. 

Nine o’clock, nevertheless, found, him heading for the nO] 

He drove slowty, noting fresh bomb damage since IVToin 
morning when he had taken this same way with Gale- ^ i 
senseless destruction began to infuriate him. Why didn’t 
pay the Huns back in their own coin ? W^hy was he too old 
fly in this war ? Fun— to drop a two-thousand pound bomb 
some German suburb. If they massacred our w'^omen £ 
children, why didn’t we massacre theirs ? 

Rain began to fall as he reached Tapworth and swung: 
right. He was thinking of Gale again. And he mustn’t, 
must concentrate on the job he had to do at Blessingfo 
Luckily, one had a pd at group headquarters. If anyba 
could give one the straight tip about that row between 3ou 
and Ashdown, “Grandfather” could. A stout chap. No dai 
nonsense about him. And more or less one’s own age. 

Rain became storm over a flat countryside. With, a.11 t 
signposts removed, one had to be careful not to take a wro 
fork. He stopped ; consulted his map ; lit a cigarette a 
drove on again, his mind concentrated on its problem. 

Ramsay ? Boulte ? The Dowdys ? Or that other, infinite 
less credible, infinitely more melodramatic solution ? No- — dati 
it — that was too far-fetched. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
§I 

Group headquarters— a rambling Victorian countryhouse, Iia 
overgrown with ivy, and half with leafless Virginia creener- 
Iwked even more forlorn than Wordsworth’s one recoU^tio 
ot It. old soldier m battledress saluted him as he ran throug 
a pelt of storm from the garage to the porch 

He showed his pass to the fresh-faced R.A.F. corporal insid 

Leader Handers, Intelli 
rn-mfinr Conducted up bare stairs, round a twistin, 

p officers bent over i 

map of the Ri^, a semor sat at a desk, by which stood i 
flat telephone board with many keys. sxoou < 
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''Morning, Grandfather'', said Wordsworth, saluting. 

"W.W. by that's holy. What brings yon into these 


VYULULCS 1 

Squadron Leader Hilary Manders rose tall from Ms desk, and 
extended a friendly hamd. Prematurely gray hair, now snow 
wMte, had given him his nickname in the old days of the Royal 
Flying Corps. Since then, Ms moon of a clean-shaved face 
seemed to have grown even larger, even ruddier and definitely 
heavier of jowl. _ But the sharp gray eyes, the cut of the humorous 
lips, and the voice with the trace of a brogue were the same. 

He introduced his subordinates, and offered the inevitable 


cigarette. 

“I suppose you want to see our Security bloke”, he began. 
"He’s out this morning, but I expect he’ll be back by lunch 
time.” 


"No. I came to see you.” 

“Privately ?” Grandfather had always been quick on the 
uptake. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, it is rather private.” 

The telephone board emitted a buzz. One of the juniors 
went to it, pulled a key and picked up the receiver, announcing : 

"Major Vesey would like to speak to you, sir”. 

"Ask him if he can give you a message.” 

"He only wants to know if you’re going over to Ludworth 
this afternoon. He’s lunching and spending the night there.” ’ 

"Tell him, yes. I’ll be along at about half past two.” 

Grandfather glanced at his wristwatch; said, "I won’t be 
more than ten minutes, W.W.”, and picked up a sheaf of tele- 
print messages, grumbling, "These forms are more like war 
correspondents’ stories than intelligence reports. Get me Bomber 
Command, will you, Stuttaford ?” 

Bomber Command Intelligence, more than a hundred milp-g 
away, answered instanter. Grandfather said : 

“About those double-beam searcMights. All we know is 
what the pilot told us. He won’t be awake yet. He didn’t get 
in till five o’clock. But I'm going over to Ludworth myself 
this afternoon — and I'll talk to him personally ... No. The 
tail gunner didn’t see them”. 

Another telephone talk, the signature of some papers, 
followed. Then Grandfather rose, saying ; 

"You’d better come along to my bedroom, W.W. That’s 
the only place I’ve got to myself”. 
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§2 

The frieze above the stained wallpaper of the attic room 
betrayed it a one-time nursery. Grandfather’s camp tied 
occupied almost the whole of one wall. Over the bed. hung a 
photograph of Grandfather’s wife and his three children. His 
remaining furniture consisted of a canvas washstand, a- folding 
table, and a rhoorkee chair. -l,i 

“I make my servants a damn sight more comfortaDiejnaii 
this”, he grumbled. “They’d give notice if I didn’t. Its as 
cold ^ hell, too. And the roof leaks.” . 

He dumped himself heavily on the bed ; pulled a pip® hom 
his pocket ; filled it, and lit up. 

“How’s the rheumatism ?” asked Wordsworth. 

“Bloody. Go ahead. What can I do for you ?” 

“You know Ashdown died last week ?” 

“Bottom Upwards ! Yes : it was in the papers.” 

“Well, I’m trying to investigate the cause of his death. 

“Why ? Anything mysterious about it ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘ ‘Criminally mysterious ? ” 

“That’s more than a possibility.” 

‘ 'Well, come clean, W.W. Tm all ears. ’ ’ 

Wordsworth meditated a second or so — and decided, to talk. 
This man with the sharp gray eyes was an “old lag” like himself. 
He spoke the same language. He could be trusted. Told most 
of the tale, he listened carefully, not opening his lips till the 

final; „ 

“You see what I’m after. I’ve got to find out if Millicent 
Ashdown told me the truth ; if Boulte did actually tkreaten to 
kill her husband”. 

“Yes. I see that”, said Grandfather then. “And I might be 
able to help you. But only on one condition, that yoia keep me 
out of it.” 

“I will if I can.” 

“That’s not good enough, W.W. I’ve got a job I can hande 
here. And I’m not going to risk losing it. If you pin this thing 
on Boulte, there’ll be one hell of a stink. And once there’s a 
stink . . . You don’t know the R.A.F. as well as I do. Other- 
wise you’d throw your hand in.” 

“I’m not going to chuck up the sponge yet. Grandfather," 
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“Vety well That’s your business. But my business is to 
keep out of stinks. So — either it s a deal or it isn’t " 

“All right, then. It’s a deal.” 

.. “'^ch to the point. 

At first li3,ncl ( i li3.t s 3.notli6r rcctson why yoii^VG s^ot to kcop 

me out of it”) he knew very little ; at second hand, quite a lot 
He had been on leave when the aircraft of which Derek Patterson 
was captain failed — with three others — to return 

Everybody who did return from that raid spoke of a par- 
ticularly heavy flak barrage. Major Vesey (“he’s one of Boulte’s 
officers, attached to us for A.A. intelligence duties”) decided 
that all four casualties were due to anti-aircraft fire; and had 
reported this direct to Boulte. 

,ir "J know”, interpolated Grandfather, eyeing 

Wordsworth keenly, “that Vesey dislikes Boulte. But he’s a 
coiiscientmus young fellow ; and he added to his report that 
in his opinion, the barrage might have been avoided if another 
route, suggested by Boulte, had been taken to the target ” 

^^And why wasn’t that suggestion adopted ?” 

For one reason because Ashdown would never let us circu- 
late any of Boulte’s papers to stations.” 

A silence followed. Grandfather’s pipe had gone out. He 
relit it, and broke the silence with : 

perfectly within his rights. He had a theory 
that if pilots were told too much about flak, they wouldn’t go 
down to their targets”. 

"I see.” 


Another silence followed, broken this time by Words- 
worth’s : 

enough. What action 

did Boulte take ? Did he have things out with Ashdown 
"He had things out with me first. On the telephone. When 
i told him that it wasn’t my fault, that I had to obey orders, 
he sa,id--those were his actual _word.s— ‘Your blasted orders cost 
D.reks life. You're not an intelligence officer, you’re just a 
bloody flunkey. Wait till I see that swine Ashdown’.” 

“And did he ?'* 

A . Alone. At least, they both thought they were alone. 
Actually 

Grandfather lowered his voice for several sentences. When 
he had finished Wordsworth said : 

If you were anyone else, Fd think you were pulling my leg. 
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^ yi course you cau. Does th.o 

s'f‘®f.¥tS'f.¥?Zj“,'^tes about bird life.” 

grub 


■' ,-7 a„ 7 V. Jr^TTi . about bird life.” 

c^aS’we ”• SO uud get so« 


‘Riglit. 


§3 



had loagxxxsu. xrx uul very clieery. Over his first sh 

Wordsworth sensed that atr^sphiere of a "happy ship” so 
lacking’ a*t t le Air Ministry. Th^ ate simply but abundantly 
Everyone called the mess waiters by?- name ^ ^ ^ 

“I ra-ther envy you”, he told Gi-a.ndfather, whose car was to 
follow them, as they set off in Minnie Mouse 

“We weren’t quite so happy in Ashdown’s time. But he 
didn’t coine to mess very often. He had his wife up here. Damn 
good-lookmg woman. _ Funny they didn’t get on better-at 
least according to gossip/' 

Grand-f^hers talk turned ^rather hurriedly, it seemed to 
Wordsworth— to service topics. Once beyond the village-thev 
were taking a short cut to the aex-odrome— he confined it to 
directing their way. 

A last lane brought them to a -turnpike; and half a mile 
farther to white gates, a gravel sweep and the three-storeyed 
red brick DUilding of the station mess . Men were at work on the 
roof. 


‘‘We ^ bomb throug:li it a night or two ago”, 
expiated Grandfather. "Rather d.ifferent from the old huts 
near Baiileul, eh, W.W. ?” 

Both, thought of those old huts as they entered the high 
well-lit aiiteroom, with the big ceatro coffee table, the powerful 
radio, wliich was hardly ever turned, off, the five writing desks, 
and the many gieen leather armclio-xx's, more than half of them 
empty, blae rest occupied by pilots, "talking low- voiced in threes 
or couples. 

A man of about thirty, the only^- one in khaki, rose from 
the desk: at which he had been writing*;, and said, “Hallo, Manders. 
I w^’anted to see you about my next lecture". 
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Grandfather introduced him as, “Major Vesey You probablv 
Imow him better as a golfer than a gunner. Have you seen 
Kitclim anywhere about, Vesey 

“He was here about ten minutes ago. He told me he’d be 
over m the Ops. room if you wanted him. Do you thinP there’? 
any chance of our operating tonight ? ’’ 

“Fifty-fifty, I should say.” Grandfather looked beyond the 
windows where low clouds still scudded though rain had ceased 
dunng lunch. “I’d cut your next lecture a bit shorter if I were 
you, Vesey. Make it more of a chat.” 

“That’s Izod’s idea, too. I’ll get on the phone to him 
later — and tell mm you agree/' 

Vesey returned to his desk. The two squadron leaders went 
outside again ; and stepped into the headquarters car. 

If it weien t for Izod , Grandfather confided as they halted 
at tlie doorway of another red brick building, much lower than 
the mess, beyond which loomed the hangars, “your friend Boulte 
would have got the push long ago. He has about as much tact 
as an elephant's foot." 

They dismounted, and went down a bare passage, past 
various doors, into what might have been a schoolroom, except 
for Its telephone table— its only occupant a tallish officer who 
turned from the blackboard he had been studying to show an 
emaciated face with deeply sunken eyes behind horn-rimmed 
spectacles and a graying moustache definitely in need of a 
clip. 

"Kitchin— Wordsworth”, introduced Grandfather. “Words- 
worth’s just come up from the Air Ministry. He rather wants to 
have a talk with you.” 

“About Shalcespeare and the musical glasses ?” 

Kitchin’s voice was more impressive than his appearance. 
The laugh at the end of the sentence sounded friendly. Words- 
worth noticed that he wore wings, and a double row of ribbons 
which included the white and transverse violet of the D.F.C. 

. "It’s a little more specific than that”, he laughed back. 

“You remember what you told me about Boulte and our 
last A.O.C.”,* cut in Grandfather. 

l^'But, damn it, I told you that in strict confidence.” 

“I’m sorry, old boy. I haven’t breathed a word to another 
soul. But there’s a possibility that Ashdown— well, that he 
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didn't die a natural death. And Wordsworth— well, he's looking 
into the matter." 

''Good God", said Kitchin; and repeated himself twice, 
teetering from one foot to the other. After which said, 

inspecting Wordsworth carefully from behind his spectaoles ^ 

"Wdiat do you want me to do ? Just confirm that Ivf ano^rs 
told you the truth ?" 

"Fd rather have it again in your own words." 

"All right. If you insist. But we can't very well talk in 
here. Somebody's always liable to come in. I^d like to stio^y 
you the actual place, too. Or rather both places. Shall I "bring 
my fieldglasses ?" 

'Tt might be as well. Are you coming with ns, Grandfather ? ’ ' 

"Fd much rather not." 


§4 

Kitchin wore no greatcoat, and walked like a Miaratlion 
runner. Wordsworth found it difficult to keep abreast of him— 
along an asphalted path, past one of the bomb stores, past a 
hangar in which an equipment officer w^as supervising repairs 
to the port wing of a heavy bomber, past other aircraft, one 
with engines running, which were parked in the opeia, and 
diagonally across four hundred yai*ds of sodden grass. 

They came to a hedge, and climbed a rail. 

"We'd better stand", said Kitchin. "I was crouching in 
the ditch, of course. One often has to for bird watchiirg* JBut 
it's a bit wet today. And the field of view's pretty mixch the 
same." 

He uncased his fieldglasses and handed them to WordLsworth, 
remarking : 

"I don't expect you've ever used anything quite like these. 
They were made for me, in Germany. You focus them by 
turning the centre screw first, and then the eyepieces. It's raost 
important to get the focus absolutely correct, because it ‘V'a.ries 
for different distances. Take a look at that blast wall hirst' ' . 

Kitchin pointed to the back of the building they ha,d. j list 
left. ^ Wordsworth estimated the distance at six hundred ya.rds. 
Having adjusted the glasses he was amazed at their magni- 
fication. A young aircraftman happened to emerge thro-u-gh the 
gap in the blast wall. He could actually see the pattern oxi the 
boy's buttons— and told Kitchin so. 
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"Boulte”, said Kitchin, "was in almost exactly the same 
place when I first saw him. Ashdown was just coming away 
from that hangar. Boulte waited for him. I saw his lips move, 
and his hand go to his holster. He undid the strap, and kept his 
hand on the butt of his revolver.” 

“You’re sure of that ?” 

“I’d take my oath on it.” 

“What did Ashdown do ? ” 

“He just walked towards Boulte, who didn’t salute. I 
could only see half of Ashdown’s face ; but I know it went 
rather red when they were within a few feet of each other. 
Ashdown had the devil’s own temper when he was roused, you 
know. And nothing made him so angry as not being treated 
with what he called ‘due respect for my rank’.” 

Kitchin stopped, and began again : 

“About the lip reading. I shouldn’t wonder if you didn’t 
find that part rather difficult to swallow. But I’m totally deaf 
in one ear. And it’s ea.sy enough after a bit of practise. Other- 
wise I’d never have got through my medical. An3nvay I saw 
what Boulte said quite distinctly. Ashdown was wthin about 
five feet of him by then— and one or two men were standing just 
outside the hangar. Out of earshot, of course”. 

Again Kitchin stopped ; and that time Wordsworth had to 
prompt him, “Well, what did Boulte say ?” 

“He said, ‘Stand still if you don’t want a bullet in your 
guts’. Ashdown stood, and said something — I guessed what 
from Boulte’s answer, ‘I’m quite sane and I know perfectly well 
what I’m doing. I don’t mind killing you in front of witnesses. 
You’re a bloody murderer anyway. But I’m damned if I’m 
going to talk to you where anybody can overhear us. We’re 
going to have this thing out man" to man'. I lost the rest, because 
Boulte moved. But they walked away together, at least almost 
together, towards that copse.” 

He pointed to the copse, not more than eight hundred yards 
diagonally from where they stood, and continued : 

“Both of them had their backs to me till they reached the 
copse. Boul to walked about two feet behind Ashdown. He never 
took his hand from his revolver. It looked rather like a scene 
out of a gangster film. I remember wondering if I ought to do 
something about it. But what could I do ? I wasn’t armed — and 
-\shdown would have been dead meat long before I got to him”. 

“You think Boulte really meant murder then ?” 
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“If you’d seen his face before he turned away, you’d have 

thought so too/" 

The rest of Kitclain's tale was rather an anticlimax. Boulte 
and Ashdown had stopped, and faced each other (“their side 
faces towards me”) when they reached the copse. They had 
talked for more than ten minutes. Kitchin couldn’t see what 
either of them said ; but he distinctly remembered some of 
AshdoTO’s gestures, and Boulte’s pulling out his revolver. 

“But he didn’t point it at Ashdown. He just played with 
it. And he was still playing with it, twirling it round one finger 
by the trigger guard, when Ashdown left and began to walk 
bkk alone. I saw Ashdown full face then. He looked pretty 
white, but he never turned his head over his shoulder, and I 
imagine that must have taken a bit of doing. I didn’t like the 
fellow much. None of us did. But I couldn’t help admiring 
him when I saw him a little later on. He came in while I was 
briefing some of our pilots and talked to them when I’d finished. 
A’ou’d never have thought he’d been within an inch of being 
shot about half an hour before.” 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

§I 

Grandfather was stiU in the operations room, talking to three 
pilots, one of them a sergeant, when Kitchin and Wordsworth 
came back. A composite photograph lay on the sloping desk 
over which the four of them were bending. Grandfather seemed 
in two minds about it. The sergeant pilot said, “I’m snre we 
got at least two hits on her deck”. A young intelligence officer 
called from the telephone, “Group says it’s okay for niglit, sir”. 
One of the other pilots, a juvenile squadron leader, ejaculated 
an Australian, “Goodo 1” 

Half an hour later, Wordsworth was on his way back to 
London, driving his fastest to make the most of the daylight, 
and thinking while he drove. 

§2 

For a few miles, Wordsworth’s thoughts considered Kit chin’s 
evidence, Millicent Ashdown had told him the truth. Boulte's 
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threat to murder was proved. But would a man who might have 
hilled in hot blood and risked the consequences deliberately 
plot a subtle killing ? Derek Patterson had died two months 
back, Ashdown only eight days ago. 

His mind switched to that last scene in the Ops. room. What 
Idds those pilots were. But what guts they must have. Five, 
six, seven hours in one of those big metal machines. Over the 
hi orth Sea, too. And at night. He’d never cared for going up at 
night. Or for flying over water. Such good-looking kids. One 
couldn’t bear to think of them baling out . . . drowning . 
slowly ... in pitch darkness . . . with an icy wind whipping 
the sea. 

Damn it, did one lose one’s own guts as one grew older ? 
Was one going sentimental ? Michael wanted to join the R.A.F. 
When he was their age, Michael would look just like one of those 
kids. Blast. Blast and damnation. There one went again 
already fathering Ashdown’s child in one’s imagination. This 
sort of thing had simply got to stop. 

Twenty miles on, Minnie Mouse’s petrol gauge, always 
slightly optimistic, showed her down to the last gallon. He 
ought to have had her filled up at the aerodrome. Now he’d have 
to part with one of his precious coupons. 

Another two miles brought him to a wayside petrol station 
It was lighting-up time by then, with the sky almost clear of 
clouds, and the wind dropping. As we were having a crack at 
Jerry tonight, he’d probably have one at us. 

Five miles beyond the petrol station— whose attendant had 
scorned Minnie Mouse for "one of those Dago contraptions 
you’U have a job getting spares for her, I shouldn’t wonder’’— 
he caught a glimpse of Tapworth’s factory chimneys; and 
turned, almost without thinking, to his left. 

"Ought to have been right’’, he knew. “But it can’t be 
naore than three miles longer by Little Tapworth.” And almost 
immediately he found himself slowing, stopping at the gate of 
Manor Cottage. 

While he still hesitated about dismounting, he saw the low 
masked gleam of an approaching headlamp. Out of the Rolls- 
Bentley, as the brakes held it, stepped first Izod and then 
Gale. 

One had to dismount now. He did so ; and saluted Gale, 
who said, "Hallo. Are you on leave ? Were you coming to 
visit me ?” ® 



”^Her words came a little too fast. She was obviously surprised 
"■^HtCd\Sffay, ‘‘I’ve just been up to Blessingford. 

T T’d look in on the 00 chance of finding you . 

"’sJf““ed hto m. The door unto the porch opened. 
MicSel ran out to them, shouting, Hallo, mummy- Hallo, 

Fra?k Hod, as though very much at home there, followed 

^^®™s”%?ve^b2n^to^Blessingford”, he began while Im and 
WorSvLh were taking off their coats. “I didn’t know you 

^^*^HTswS2c^me\lttle^2Swly. He was obviously curious 

””^“GrSfathe? M2mdefs”!said Wordsworth, managing to keep 
his own voice completely normal, “is an old pal of I 

hadn’t much to do, so I thought I might as well take a bite of 
lunch with him. He introduced me to one of your officers, a 

'^^^“Vttey^always was bad at names”, volunteered Izod ; and 
rhecked there, only to continue, hurriedly again : 

“As a matter of fact he phoned me just before I left, and told 
me they’d had someone up from the Ministry. 

Wordsworth, thinking his hardest, left it at that. 


§3 

The next ten minutes would have been difficult witbont 

^^°Gall down the staircase, “Go in and help yourselves 

to drinks. You know where they are, Frank. I simply must 
get tidy”, left them alone. , , , • ^ „ 

Izod went towards the kitchen, and returned carryiiig a full 
tray and a bucket of ice. He shepherded Wordsworth into tbe 
sitting room ; said, “I hope a martini s all right for you , and 

began mixing. -u i • 

“I shall have to buzz off pretty soon , he went on, snatang 
dexterously. “My sister and her husband have just billeted 
themselves on me. And they’ve brought their daughter w^th 
them. She wants me to get her into the Waafs. God knows how 
long they’ll stay. Probably for the duration. And my cook s 

leaving me at the end of the month.” 
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He talked on while he filled two glasses from the shakpr' 
Before they were empty Gale came in with Michael 

. “Thank goodness I'm not on duty tonight”, she said. “We’ve 
had three or four alerts m London today ; and although I sim Jv 
loathe going down to our shelter some of our clients insist on it ” 

“Did you hear any bombs, mummy ?” asked Michael 

'‘No, darling/’ 

remarked “We had a couple of panics at the Ministry 
What use our spotters are supposed to be when they can’t see 
anything, I don t know j' 

“You’ve had bad weather in town, then?” Wordsworth snoke 

Pretty bad up till three o’clock.” ^ 

Conversation dwindled. Izod finished his drink and looked at 
his wrist watch . 

“I’ll have to be off now. Gale”, he said. But his dark blue 
eyes betrayed reluctance ; and he held her hand for a second or so 
longer than Wordsworth ajiproved. She saw him out too— 
and that was as definitely annoying as Michael’s : ’ 

"Uncle Frank gave me my bow and arrows. He’s alwavs 
giving me things. And his motorcar’s much bigger than 
yours . 

Annoyance, however, gave way to the old excitement when 
the returning Gale suggested : 

As you re so late, why don’t you stay for supper ? We 
can have it early, as soon as I’ve put Michael to bed”: 


§4 

It s high tea really, William”, said Gale, as they sat down to 
table some three quarters of an hour later. “That’s one of vour 
British customs I really am partial to. We get plenty of eggs 
thank goodness— and nanny won’t touch her bacon ration— and 
1 bought some kippers yesterday. Everyone who writes to me 
ironi America seems to think weh'e on the verge of starvation.” 

j chap who wrote to me from Cape Remittance seemed 

to think the same/’ 

"Tell me about Cape Remittance, William. Is it really as 

Wide open as people say ?*’ 

“Well— it’s pretty free and easy still. But nothing like 
what it used to be when I first went there.” 

“New Orleans used to be the same way in Huey Long’s time. 
But I hear that's altered, too.” 

W.O.D. 


II 



They exchanged information about what Gale 
"hom toW- while the, ate. Ser broad-mmdedness 
him. In conversation she appeared to have no mhibitions. 
might almost have been talking with a man , , „ e asked - 

“Don’tyouwishyon’dnevercomebacktoEngland? she ■ 

“Sometimes. But I shouldn’t lilce to be out of this • 

What really worries me is that I’m not more in it. I m oii.'-o' 
glorified clerk really, you see. _ 

“But you don’t want to fly again ? 

“Don’t I just. If I were only twenty years younger. ,, 

He broke off. Watching him Gale told herself, 
means that. I wish I didn’t like him so much. After all, h a 
hardly want to marry me. I’m not respectable enough - 

Aloud she said, “I wouldn’t mind being a few yo^rs yormger 
myself, William’’ ; and wished she had said anything hut tiirtc, 
because it gave him such an opening. . . 

“Let’s go into the other room’’, she went on quiclciy, ae 

nanny can wash up.’’ _ ^ 

They ht cigarettes, and went towards the sittmg room . 
opened the door for her ; stood while she settled herself m her 
chair by the fire. 

“What really took you to Blessingford ?’’ she asked.. '-'r 
aren’t I allowed to know ? ’ ’ , 

He smiled at her, and took the corner of the sofa on the otner 


side of the fireplace, before countering ; 

“So you heard what I told Izod?’’ , 

She smiled back, “Yes. But I don’t believe it. And I d.hh t 
imagine he did either. Frank’s extremely acute, you know - 

“I thought I was rather convincing.’’ 

“You certainly didn’t convince me.’’ 

Still smiling, she tossed her cigarette among the logs. 

“The first time I ever saw you”, she said slowly, "I trusted 
you, goodness knows why, with a really big secret. Can’t you 
even trust me with a little one ?” 

But could he trust her? Wordsworth asked himself. Could 
one ever trust a woman ? And simultaneously a new suspicion 
flashed through his mind. 

According to Gale, Izod knew nothing of her relations with. 
Ashdown. But supposing— just supposing — that Gale Had. not 
told the truth ; that Izod did know ? In that case wouldn’t he 
have been almost as anxious as Boulte to get rid of Ashdown, 
mightn’t he have helped Boulte to plant that phony shell ? 
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This new sus]>ifi<>n -iidfird to tho rccnllection that (hilo 
herself had su.'^^'irstod liuw mn<'h hann it might do hor and 
Michael if ho Ashdown’s doiath to ha\-e been mardor— - 

hurt, and hurt iiiloltualilv. 

"I won’t holiovimi. I sinii>!y won’t. Sho’s sti night. Shu’s 
as straight as a guiilMrivl'', ho said to hiiiisolf ; ami to hi>r, lu; 
too speaking vury slovvi\ : 

"i’ni .still hoiiig tlio littlo iinlifomaii, I’m afraid. Du you mind 
very much?” 

“What’.s the nso if 1 do ?” 

She fell silent, .smiling iio ioni;i‘i'. lijis roinjiressoi], oiii; hand 
working a lilt Im 

"I’m sorry, tlak'. \’oti mu'^fn’l mind, 'rhern’s nothing for 
you to be frk’.hteui'd ol.” 

‘AV’lio .saiil I \V.l.S fliglltellrd 

"Vou ilid. riio last time we. met. Yon t»(Id me yon were 
afraid it would mean iM-opli^ knowing altotit ationt -i — Oh, 
blast. I'Vu- (wo pins. I'd eimek the wlmle thing up. That',*? what 
everylKxly wants me to do. Von iiieluiled." 

Tlu; black mooil w.e; on Word.swoi th again, tiale <'ould .see 
his pupils .altiTii.dely lontiaeting and dilating. Cnnon.sly, in- 
tuition told lier tilt* mideil’ving eanse of his anger, Htill'niore 
curiously, slu; emild ii<>l help being a litlh* glad. 

"I’d forgotten telling you tint”, site saiil, her hand quiet 
again, her whole demeaiiostr app.irently piacit!. '’Dntr't worry 
about me. I'm not highteiied any more. ih*rhap.s yon won’t 
have to bring me into it at .ill. Why an^ yon so angry ?” 

"I don’t know.” 

Her deme..Lnimr changed again. Despite the blarkmws of 

hi.s mood, he was eon.seious of pnr|wwe iti her. 

"I helievi: yim’re angry with itu;”, sin; we«tt on, S{>eaking 
slowly ag'ain. 

"bou'l he so .dtsnnt." 

"I wonder if 1 am being afatmi.” And suddenly her golden 
brown eyi's held Ills dark ones ; suddenly she shot at him : 

"I was only nineteen wiu;n I met Marcus. He always swore 
he'd inany me when iie gut enough pronudbn". 

Tlum she fell altogetiier silent— atid he, tm—and in that 
silenci! if seemed to each of them that they could hear the other’s 
heart beating, vet all the titne catdi knew that it was their own 
.i heartbciat.s they really heard, and that their own heartbeats were 
’ almost (iioking fhetti. rntil, after what soffimed to each of them 
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an intolerable while, their heartbeats began to subside, a- 
minds to grow a little more normal. And after that, to 
them, came reaction, so that they could not help laug 
each other, stupidly, as though at some ridiculous j oke. 

But even when they ceased from laughing, it was a li^ 
before Wordsworth found enough voice to say, “I reall 
to be going now”,. and Gale, “Yes. I suppose you oixg^ 
a pity I can’t put you up like I did the other night. Bnl 
only be a scandal in the village if we make a habit of it’ ’ 

"And after that, neither knowing how these things h£ 
they were on their feet, and approaching each other, 
conscious of the heartbeats again, and of each other’s ey 
other’s hands, each other’s lips, each other’s bodies. 

Their hands, their lips trembled in that second bef' 
met ; but their bodies were a little rigid. For their mi 
not quite lost the inhibitions of their several years. 

“Gale”, he began when she broke from that first kiss 
sweetheart, can’t I stay ?” 

“You know you can’t. You know that if I let yo 
only think badly of me afterwards.” 

“I shouldn’t. I swear I shouldn’t.” 

“Oh, yes, you would.” 

“That’s not true.” 

“Isn’t it, William ?” 

He shook his head in denial ; but Gale only laughed 

"It’s absolutely true — only you’re too stubborn to a.< 

§5 

. . . ,\nd, “Blast”, thought William Wordswortli. 
slowly away from Manor Cottage a few moments later, 
quite right”. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

§I 

Wordsworth was eight miles beyond Tapworth on lii 
London, but Gale still sat by the fire, smoking one 
after the other, a deep crease between her brows. 
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“I wish I hadn’t let him go”, she kept thinking. “I’m so 
lonely— and I was never meant to be a spinster.” 

Yet what else could she have done? Nothing sensible. 
And one just had to be sensible, for Michael’s sake no less than 
for one’s own. 

“You let yourself go with Marcus”, thought continued. “And 
look at the result.” _ _ _ 

The telephone bell, mterrupting concentration, startled her. 
Imagination suggested, “William has had an accident”, but the 
voice was Frank’s. 

“I only rang up for a chat”, said Frank Izod, “and to know 
whether you’d like to be driven up to town tomorrow. My 
guests have gone to bed, and cook’s promised to reconsider her 
notice. So all’s quiet on the home front, at any rate for the 
moment. Has your guest gone ?” 

“Yes. A long time ago. I think I’ll go up to towm by tram 
tomorrow, Frank.” 

“Just as you like, my dear. The car’s at your .service when- 
ever vou want it. I’ve any amount of petrol these days — thanks 
to this new 'Give your neighbour a lift’ scheme. By the way, 
have I got to be jealous of Wordsworth ?” 

“You’ve no right to be jealous of anybody.” 

“Unfortunately. Y^'ou’re a hard-hearted widow, aren’t you, 
my dear ?” 

“You ought to leave off calling me my dear. It s so very 
fatherly.” 

“There you go again — always harping on the difference 
between our ages. But never mind. I can take it — even if you 
decide to marry your policeman.” 

Her cheeks reddened. She was glad he couldn’t see 
her. 

“Don’t be so absurd, Frank.” 

“You might do worse.” His voice remained irritatingly 
calm. “He’s good-looking. He’s got lots of medals. And he’s 
nobody’s fool. Even Tony admits that. And Tony’s not given 
to allowing other people much intelligence. By the way, I sup- 
pose our mutual friend didn’t tell you the real reason for his trip 
to Blessingford ?” 

It flashed through Gale’s mind that “by the way” from Frank 
always meant that he was ^fter something ; and that he had used 
the phrase twice. 

'1 thought he went to see a friend”, she parried. 
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“That's what he told me. But I find it a little hard to 
believe." 

“Why?" 

“I can't tell you over the phone. And anyway it’s all rather 
hush hush. I suppose you're itching for me to ring off now. It’s 
past your bedtime." 

“WeU, I am a bit sleepy, Frank." 

“Then good night, my hard-hearted young widow.” 

He hung up. Gale lit herself a final cigarette ; went up to her 
bedroom, and began to undress. She had not told the truth 
about feeling sleepy. Her brain couldn't be more alert. ^ Why 
was Frank so anxious to find out William's reason for visiting 
Blessingford ? ^ Could Frank know that Marcus had been mur- 
dered ? He might loiow more than that. Frank was so hoiTibly 
acute—and so horribly secretive. And why had he suddenly 
taken to stressing that word “widow" ? 

As she inspected her semi-nude figure in the long inside mirror 
of her open wardrobe. Gale's thoughts grew a little confused. 
One really must watch one's diet. Marcus had been in command 
at Blessingford. There were no more oranges. What was one 
going ^to do without orange juice ? Could Frank's use of that 
word “widow" mean that he knew about oneself and Marcus ? 

“I told William he didn't", she mused. “I should simply 
loathe William to think that I lied to him. If he thought that, 
he might even suspect me. Lordy, what a fool I could make of 
myself—only I shan't let myself — over that man. I do hope he's 
got back to London safely. I do hope there isn't a raid on there." 

But London s guns had been in action since seven o’clock. 


§2 


Wordsworth, dnving the last of his way, saw a speckled, band 
ot sheUbursts pinpointing the Hampstead sky. Below the ribbon, 
parachute flares dropped slowly earthward. Here and there, 
glowed fires. 


He stopped, and put on his helmet. This must be a pretty 
Mvere raid. Those must be heavy guns. What a row they 
Ti/r^ ifi §0 3-iid risk it — or take cover for a bit ? 

^ m .go ^ ^0^0 0’S anyrwhere else, 

hmchley Road m this war couldn’t be as bad as the Menin Road 
m the last one, he’d been dong that often enough. Conldn’t 
It, though . Where was this one coming to ? Right on one’s 



head. No. Short. Quite a long way short. Not such a long 
way short. Gosh ! 

The bomb detonated. He heard panes shatter, bricks falling. 
Minnie Mouse, still stationary, might have been at speed with a 
bad wheel-wobble. Automatically one hand was shielding his 
eyes, the other the back of his neck. He thought, stupidly, 
‘if my bloody windows smash, FU have a job getting new glass''. 
Then Minnie Mouse stopped shaking, and he knew her un> 
damaged, himself unhurt. 

Two figures ran by, and up the road. He started his engine, 
and followed them. Some hundred yards on, a torch flashed. 
The figures halted. He jumped out, joined them and saw a third 
— a woman's. 

“Nobody hurt", said the woman. “At least I don’t think 
so. It landed right in that empty house. You take the right 
side of the road, Harry — and you take the left, John. They were 
all in their shelters ten minutes ago. But somebody may have 
come out since. I'll get to the phone." 

“Anything I can do ?" asked Wordsworth. 

“No, thanks." 

He went back to his car. No more flares were dropping ; 
and only a few shellbursts pinpointed the sky ahead. He drove 
on, up the hill, careful lest there should be new craters ; and 
turned sharp right. The first bend between the houses showed 
him a fire ; trailer pumps in action ; a stretcher party toting its 
casualty to an ambulance. A policeman's torch signalled him 
to stop ; a cultured voice said ; 

“You can't get past, I'm afraid. Where are you making 
for ?" 

“The West End." 

“Then I'd take that turning if I were you ; and when you get 
to the end of the road, turn left." 

More directions followed. After ten minutes Wordsworth 
recognised the wall of Lord's cricket ground. As far as one 
could judge, the raid seemed to be over. He made the Edgware 
Road, Marble Arch, Park Lane, his garage, without further 
difficulty. 

“Thought they might have got you, sir", grinned the night- 
duty man. “They've been at it for the best part of four hours 
now. We've had one fire bomb on the roof and another in the 
yard. I snuffed the one in the yard myself." 

“Good for you. They're pretty well finished, I think." 



“Seems like it, sir/' 

But when he was midway between his garage 3.iid the 
flats, Wordsworth heard four guns fire a ragged sa-lvo--and 
while he still listened for the four detonations, an enormoius hand 
seemed to be turning him half round and pushing him across the 
street towards what he knew to be area railings. Tlreii, com- 
pletely deafened and completely blinded, he felt himself pulled 
flat on his face. 

The blast of the unheard bomb had knocked wind a-rt d senses 
clean out of him. But his senses began to come back a.lmost at 
once. Somehow or other, he knew that he was only Tbruised ; 
and that he would soon be able to hear again. His sight was 
already clearing. He could just see cloth close in front of his 
eyes. So he’d put up his arm to shield them, had he ? 

He began to breathe again. Not too painfully. I^resently 
he turned on his side, and rested himself on one elbow. IHe could 
see the dim glow of a street lamp now,^ and his helmet, wHich lay 
close beside him. Slowly — ^but again not too pairxfnlly— he 
hauled himself to his feet, and picked up the helmet. -As he did 
so, hearing returned. 

“Help”, someone was screaming. “Help V* 

He staggered towards the sound ; tripped over bricks ; felt 
something sharp jag at his kneecap, another something j ng at his 
right hand as it helped him upright. Meanwhile his left hand was 
feeling for his torch. 

The torch, miraculously still working, showed hiin a heap 
of smoking rubble. The voice screamed again. Another voice 
moaned. He caught a glimpse of a face, and began to tear at the 
rubble with his n^ed hands. 

Soon, a third voice was saying, “Careful, or youTl have the 
whole lot down on her”. He heard himself ask, “Is that you, 
padre?” 

“Yes. Do you think you could get your shoulder nxxder this 
beam ?” 

His senses were dazing again. The whole thing seemed a 
fantastic nightmare, nothing real about it except the intolerable 
weight on his shoulder, and the padre’s, “It’s all right . Well 
have you free in half a jiffy’ ’ . He thought stupidly, “"If I don’t 
pass out first”. 

Then the weight grew a little more tolerable, and he realised 
that someone else — a woman ? — ^must be helping them. It was 
a woman — ^bare-headed, in a short fur, a black and gold frock. 
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§3 

For William Wordsworth the following minutes were mere 

blurs of effort and sensation ; out of which he emerged 

abruptly and almost as though someone had dowsed his head 
with cold water — to find himself looking into known eyes. 

“We can’t do any more”, said a voice, also known, from under 
those eyes. “The old woman’s not too badly hurt, and the girl’s 
all right. If you’ve a clean handkerchief I’ll bandage that hand 
for you.” 

He realised that his right hand was bleeding, and that the 
known voice, the known eyes, were Millicent Ashdowm’s. While 
his left hand fumbled for a hairdkerchief he saw the girl and the 
woman of whom she must have spoken being helped into a car 
by the padre. 

“So we got them out”, he said. 

"Two of them. They say thei'e ai'e two more.” 

She bandaged his hand deftly. He saw several other figures 
round the heap of rubble. Above and behind the rubble towered 
half a house, which brought back memories of Ypres. Higher 
still, stars shone through a fragmentary roof. 

“Can’t we do any more ?” he asked. 

"No. They say they’ll need a crane.” 

“How did you come into this ?” 

“I’d been dining at the Fantastic. I was walking back to my 
flat when the bomb dropped. There didn’t seem to be anybody 
about. So I ran into that doorway over there, and found a 
porter. He said he couldn’t leave his post. I had my pearls on, 
and quite a lot of money in my bag. So I told him to look after 
them for me. I may as well go and see what’s happened to them.” 

The doorway she had indicated was the entrance to Words- 
worth’s own block of flats. 

“I’ll come with you”, he said ; but experienced a little 
difficulty in keeping up with her because of his knee, which felt 
rather stiff. 

Through the doorway, they came into light. Various 
people stood near a lift shaft. The lift doors opened ; and the 
porter— a new one — came out of them. 

_'T left some things with you”, said Millicent Ashdown, her 
voice, natural enough while they had been in the street, resuming 
its studied artificiality. "Can I have them back, please ?” 
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''Certainly, madajn/' 

The porter produced a key from a trouser pocket ; went to 
his counter ; lifted the flap, and unlocked a wall cupboard. 
Milliceiit Ashdown took a coin from the bag he gave her, asking* 
‘ ' Is there an^^here I could get tidy ? ” . 

"How about coming up to my flat ?" suggested Wordsworth. 

"Thank you” — one hand went to her hair — "I must look a 
perfect sight,” 

She gave the porter the coin. He thanked her. A man 
standing near the lift shaft asked, "What happened ? Was any- 
body hurt ?” A woman said, "We've had all our windows 
broken” ; and another woman, "We were jolly lucky not to have 
beenkiUed”. 

As he shepherded his companion into the lift, Wordsworth 
saw that her short fur and the black and gold frock — the same she 
had worn when he first met her— were torn in several places. 

"That was a pretty sporting effort of yours”, he said, pressing 
the button as the door closed. 

"Well, I had to do something, didn't I ?” She spoke a little 
irritably, and turned to survey her face in the small mirror 
fastened to the back of the lift cage. "I certainly do look a sight. 
I shall have to have my hair washed tomorrow.” 

The cage stopped with its usual jerk. 

''Why are you limping ?” she asked as they went along the 
corridor. 

"I hit my knee. At least I imagine I must have. To tell you 
the truth, I don't remember very much. That bomb bowled me 
clean over. I must have been out on my feet most of the time." 

They reached his own door. He found his key ; clicked 
down the switch ; saw that the curtain over his hall window 
hung in tatters. Almost immediately, someone below shouted 
"Lights”. He clicked the switch up. Millicent Ashdown said, 
"Half a minute, Fye a torch in my bag”. The beam of the torch 
showed glass littering the carpet and the door of the sitting room 
wrenched from its lock. 

"My bedroom may be all right”, said Wordsworth. "It 
faces the other way. Mind you don't cut your feet on the glass." 

The torch beam showed the bedroom door intact, and the 
curtains undamaged. 

"On the stage, this would be a very compromising situation", 
laughed Millicent Ashdown, as they went in. 

Wordsworth, too, laughed. He took off his helmet,- wonder- 
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ing how and when it had got back on his head ; and felt for his 
cigarette case. His dirty hand shook a little. Hers, as she 
picked out a cigarette, was quite steady, though even dirtier. 

“Not a bad effort of yours either”, she said. “I shall need a 
manicure as well as a shampoo. And this fur cost me a couple of 
hundred. You look as if you needed a drink. I could do with 
one myself.” 

“If there’s any left.” 

He took the torch from his bedside table, and went to the 
sitting room. There, also, the curtains hung in tatters ; but he 
could see no glass on the floor, only a mound of soot by the fire- 
place. The bottle, the syphon and the tumbler on the sideboard 
were intact. 

He made his way to the kitchenette. The tiny window there 
had not smashed. He took two other tumblers from the cup- 
board and rinsed them carefully in the lukewarm water from the 
hot tap. Returning to the bedroom, he found it empty, and the 
door to his bathroom, ajar when they entered, shut. On his bed 
lay Millicent Ashdown's fur coat, a lace handkerchief and a string 
of pearls. 

'‘May as well get a bit tidy myself", he decided, peeling off 
his heavy coat, stained in several places and with one of its 
shoulder straps missing. His jacket had not suffered airy dam- 
age ; but flesh and drying blood showed through the right knee 
of his trousers. He washed his hands and face at the lavatory 
basin ; slit the torn trouser leg with a penknife ; picked a 
triangular piece of glass from the wound ; bathed it, and was 
just swabbing on the iodine when Millicent Ashdown came back. 

"Doesn't that hurt like hell ?" she asked. 

"It's not too pleasant. Were you cut anywhere ?" 

"Just a few scratches." She extended a bare arm. "I 
found some peroxide in there. It's just as good as iodine," 

He disputed that ; but she countered stubbornly : 

"No. I shouldn't get the iodine stains off for a week. How 
about that drink you promised me ?" 

"It's behind you. On the dressing table." 

She turned her back on him. He finished bandaging his 
knee. She faced him again, a full glass in each hand ; gave 
him one, saying, "What a party, I was absolutely terrified", 
and perched herself, one long leg crossed over the other, on the bed. 

"You appear to have made this strong enough", said Words- 
worth, taking his first sip. 
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“It’s half soda — just about right for the 

occasion. Drink it down. It 11 do you good. What did it 
feel like when yoxi were Imocked over ? ” 

He described some of his ^sensations. 

** You’re lucky to be alive”, she commenteci. 

^‘Yes. I sapp<^se I am.” 

She took a glass ; and appeared to be re- 

flecting. Warmed by his own drink, he was conscious how 
attractive she looked with those lustrous eyes and those wide 
carmine lips, and that silver streak in her blue-black hair, which 
was still a little dishevelled, almost as though she had been mak- 
ing love. ”Just the^ sort of woman a man might kill for”, he 
caught himself tkinkmg. 

She tossed o£f the rest of her whiskey ; uncrossed her legs, 
and eyed him foir a moment, now obviously pensive. 

”1 ought to t>e going”, she began, 'd shall take a sleeping 
draught as soon as I get home. You ought to have one, too. 
But I don’t expect yo^ ve got anything. There’s something I’d 
like you to do for me.” 

^‘Fll do anything I can.” 

“It isn’t very difficult.” She was smiling. “Fd like you to 
lunch with me on Saturday.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t manage Saturday.” 

“Sunday, then.” She was still smiling, “WeTl make it 
any time you like. One. Half past one. Two.” 

Police habits urged refusal. On the other hand, he might 
learn something. And she had behaved so well ; she looked so 
damned attractive, with that figure, with those lips half open, 
showing perfect teeth. 

”A quarter past suits me best”, he heard himself say. 'It’s 
Gurzon Mansions, I seem to remember. You’d better let me 
see you home. "VVe haven’t had the all clear yet.” 

”My dear ma-xi, it went while we were washing. And anyway 
you couldn’t possibly come out in those trousers,” 

‘T can change them.” 

"You’ll do nothing of the sort.” 

She picked np her pearls ; and clasped, them round her 
throat at the mirror over the basin. Once again he thought how 
alluring she was, and how easily a passionate man might be 
tempted to kill for her. As he helped her into the tom fur, her 
perfume was a near temptation. 

"I’ll walk down”, she insisted when they were in the corridor. 
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"You go straight to bed— and, whatever you do, don’t forget 
Sunday.” ° 


§4 

“Some party”, thought the ex-chief of police at Cape Remit- 
tance just before he fell into a troubled sleep. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 
§I 

That Friday morning, the ex-chief of police at Cape Remit- 
tance woke with a slight headache to confused memories. From 
his pillow emanated a strange perfume. Surely there hadn’t 
been a woman in his bed. But as he crawled stiffly from between 
the sheets, his lecollection cleared; and, after putting on his 
dressing gown, he picked up his torch. 

Hall and kitchenette were icy, and the water in the hot tap 
stone cold. He filled his electric kettle, and brewed himself the 
usual pot of tea. The hot water tap in the bathroom only 
gurgled am ; the cold water tap wouldn’t even gurgle. 

He shaved with the lest of the water he had boiled for his 
tea ; took fresh underclothes, a clean shirt, and his other uni- 
form from the wardrobe, and was just struggling with the most 
preposterous collar and tie ever devised for active service, when 
a servant entered to tell him : 

“I’m afraid we shan’t be able to manage breakfast this 
mommg, sir, because the gas has conked out”. 

"That’s all right. Mason. I’U get some at the club.” 

_ It was still dark when Wordsworth— glad of the civilian 
stick he had decided necessary after feeling his kneecap — ^limped 
out into the street. His dub, though near by, had escaped 
damage. The haU porter called his attention to the shoulder 
strap missing from his greatcoat ; the colonel who breakfasted 
at the adjoining table said : 

“That’s a nice bruise you’ve got on your forehead. Have 
you been in a scrap ?” 

Breakfast over, he rewashed his face and hands in hot water ; 
smoked a cigarette, and sent a page for a taxi. An imitation 
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of daylight broke tlirough fopy darkness as they turned down 
fhe Ha\TOarket. The Air Ministry seemed more hke ^ 

Sm ev^ The electric Uft was out of order ; waiting for the 
old one, he encountered Miss King, in rubber boots and a red 

“^H^sdd good mommg. She said, “You look as if 

been in an accident, squadron leader . , , , •„>,+• fulness 

Answering her lightly, “pK we had ^ spot of frightfulncss 
in mv neighbourhood last night , he wondered what on eartn 
Su?codd see in the girl. No man in or out of Hs senses wonld 
hreak even a minor commandment for Miss King. 

ThS parted at the third floor. His way to his own office 
took him past Quaritch’s. The lady secretary in the outer room 
said “He isn’t here yet. I don’t know what his appointments 
are ' You’d better ask Flying Officer Tremlett’’. ^ 

Tremlett, from his desk in the next room, grunted, tie 
won’t be able to see you today. He’s got conferences here aU 
the morning, he’s lunching with a bunch of foreign attaclaes, 
and he’ll be at the Admiralty most of the afternoon”. 

Characteristically, Tremlett neither asked what one wanted 
to see Quaritch about, nor why one was using a stick 
“T’li innk in tomorrow morning”, said Wordsworl 






the extra twenty-four hours. 

Pinned to his desk in his own office he found a scrawl from 
Conington, “N.’s minute in tray. Also fuze. Hope you enjoyed 
your trip”. He unlocked their cupboard, and spent a quarter 
of an hour considering Negresco’s minute. Boulte had not 
exaggerated. As a let-out for Negresco, this document was 
perfection. But could it let Boulte out after Kitchin’s evi- 
dence ? The man was half mad an5rway — and he could have 
gone up that iron staircase outside Ashdown’s window without 
making a sound. 

Guy Conington, appearing at a quarter to ten, noticed the 
bruise immediately ; and, having been told its cause, suggested, 
“Why don’t you go home and take it easy ?” 

“Because I want to write up my notes.” 

Wordsworth wrote for the best part of an hour. Just as 
he was examiniug the fuze, Staveleigh came to see him ; and, 
after Staveleigh, other visitors. When he and Guy were alone 
again, he passed his notes across the desk. 

“This appears to make Boulte public suspect number one’ 
drawled Conington. “What are you going to do about it ? “ ’ 
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“Wliat am I going to do aljont any of ’em ? Don’t \\>ti see 
what I’m up against, Guy 

“You mean that you’ve got no authority. I’ve seen that 
all along. But you’re so damned obstinate once j.-ou get yoiir 
teeth into a thing.” 

“I never did likes the itltsa <jf a murderer running about 
loose. StiU, it won’t do him any harm to riiir about ioose for 
another few hours. So I think J’li take your advice. Do "you 
happen to know of a good .sleeping draTiglit ? I liad a wicked 
night.” 

“Try Sedquik. You don’t need a prescription. Where are 
you lunching ?” 

“Nowhere in purtieular.” 

“Then come along witli me to the I’l’ess t’.Iul), and liear Iiow 
the war’s going. Noboily seems Ir) know anything about it iiere.” 

§ ^ 

llie company at luneli hud Ihhui aunisung ; anti one remark 
from his ScoUi.sh neighbour at tins comimiiKtl table, ''There’.s 
only one qualilie.at ion for a government job and that’s that you 
can’t do it”, w;is still making its aiipeal to Wordsworth as he 
boarded a wcst-bouml bus. 

He alighted at I’it'eadilly Circus; liought a packet of Sedquik; 
had the missing slionhier strap replaced by his tailor, from 
whom he ordered another pair of tr()U.st!rs, and arrived home by 
half past three. 

His flat had been roughly cleaned, and l>rown paper pasted 
on the empty window frames. But there was no heat in the 
radiator; urul wliatever 1 h> tonehetl in the silting room left 
soot marks (tn his lingers. Whil<- he still wondered what to do 
about this, tlic telepliom; rang. Having given his number he 
heard Gale’.s : 

"That is you, isn’t it, William ? Are you all right ? I 
couldn’t telephone .sooner heeati.se I’ve been busy; and I've 
had a simply fearful time trying to persuade a gentleman at 
the Air Ministry with the tmmt beautiful British drawl to give 
me yamr nnmher.^ He said you’ti gone home after lunch, and 
that you w'lut* going ttt take a sleeping draught. I do hope I 
haven’t woken you up”. 

He told Gale, "I'm all right. I’ll be as fit as a fighting cock 
by tomorrow. Don't forget you’re lunching with me”. 
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Gale persisted, “Are you sure you’re all riglit ? Are you sure 

you oughtn’t to see a doctor ?’’ , , j „ 

Her anxiety pleased Wordsworth. They exchanged a few 
more sentences. A thought struck him. ^ 

"How did 3'ou come to know about this ? he asked. 

She kept him waiting a few seconds for his answer. _ 

“I iust happened to hear something , she said then, ur 
rather to overhear something. I hope that. .that woman 
bound up your hand nicely, and that she didn t stay too long. 
You'll be glad to loiow she thinks you’re very good-lookmg 
and that you behaved like a perfect hero. So long, WiUiam. 

She hung up before he could say another word. 

Still pleased at her anxiety, though vaguely annoyed that 
MrUicent Ashdown should have gossiped about him in a beau y 
parlour he rang for the chambermaid, and consulted her about 


"I’ve done the best I can with the Hoover”, she smd. 
“There’s a man coming to clean tomorrow, I believe, but 
you’ll be lucky if you get your windows back— and the portei 
thinks there’ll be no gas or hot water for at least a week. 

He wondered whether it might not be a good idea to live at 
his club for the next few days ; but there seemed to be 
of cold water, and this decided him against the move. AU tne 
same, he’d have to dine at his club, so he might as weU go there 


^ In the street, he questioned a group of men in berets and 
stained overalls at work on the bombed house. ° 

them spoke inteUigible English. Wordsworth gathered that the 
bodies of two more women had been extracted from the rubble 


that morning. ' , , ,, , , , „ . 

“My women”, said his informant, they aU dead, bast 
May, when the sale Boche bombed our village. My children, 

too. One day, we Belgians pay them back for it. Like this. 

The refugee drew his hand across his throat. Wordsworth 
limped away. This was a lousy war. It ought never to nave 
happened. Why had it happened? Only because our poh- 
ticians— and those blasted French politicians — ^hadn t had the 
brains of rabbits or the guts of lice. _ , ^ , x j 

Bitterness increased as he entered his club and stood before 
the memorial tablet in the hall. Egypt and South Africa. 
These few names were little more than names to him. but 
among those hundreds of others — in the book of remembrance. 
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now safely below ground — were many of his own generation, 
whose lives had been squandered so recklessly, and their self- 
sacrifices so disgracefully betrayed. 

‘Tou're in a nice mood this afternoon'', he chided himself, 
and went to the library, where he ordered tea, and found himself 
a book, which held his mind fairly steady until it was time 
for dinner. 

Half past eight saw him limping home. Sirens moaned 
while he was undressing. He cursed them ; and poured himself 
a double dose of Sedquik. 

In his bed, still faintly redolent of perfume, he thought, 
“Lunching with Gale tomorrow, lunching with Millicent the 
day after”, before sleep submerged consciousness in wann waves 
of calming delight. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
§I 

Flying Officer Tremlett's grunt conveyed a mixture of bore- 
dom, hostility and the ^^Gallio-cared-for-none-of-these-things 
unless-they-were-his-own-particular-pigeon” attitude common to 
the entire directorate. 

“I don't know about today either”, he began ; and Words- 
worth experienced some difficulty in restraining himself 
(Tremlett might be^ his own age, and famous for his racing 
yachts, but as a flying officer addressing a squadron leader he 
ought to stand up and say “sir”) when he continued : 

“You certainly can't see Quaritch this morning. And he 
won't be back from lunch till three. WTiat are you in such a 
hurry to see him about anywa}/ 

“Group Captain Langfordson told me to report to him.” 

“Won't Monday do ? He's always away on Sunday, you 
know.” 

“Fd rather it was today.” 

“All right. Four o'clock — ^unless I phone you to the con- 
trary. But I warn you, you'll be lucky if he can give you more 
than ten minutes.” 

“Thanks,” 

Wordsworth, still supporting himself on a stick, went to 
W.o.D. 1 
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his own room, which did not appear to have been cleaned, and 
smelt even fustier than usual ; opened the window, and looked 
up at Big Ben. 

This morning, skies were blue and the sun shone. The 
sleeping draught had cleared his mind. He rang for a messenger, 
and said, “There^s a colleague of yours named Dowdy. He 
works on the ground floor. Do you think you could get him to 
come up and see me for a few minutes 

“I don't know that I could do that, sir. I know Dowdy* 
He's a funny chap. He might not take it from me." 

“Well, do your best, there's a good fellow." 

The messenger went out. Wordsworth, having unlocked the 
cupboard, waited for the best part of twenty minutes, most of 
which he spent browsing over his notes. When Dowdy did 
appear, he seemed rather nervous. Wordsworth told him to sit 
down. As he did so, Conington opened the door. Him, Words- 
worth told, “You might wait outside for a bit, Guy — and Td 
rather no one came in". 

Sitting, open-legged, one powerful hand on each knee, Albert 
Dowdy faced the light. His thin lips worked. His watery 
hazel eyes evaded direct scrutiny. 

“I met your son the other day", began Wordsworth. “Did 
he happen to teU you about it ?" 

“No. I haven't seen him for the best part of a fortnight. 
He don't get much leave." 

“Lie number one ?" wondered Wordsworth. “Surely if his 
son hadn't told him about our meeting, the chap would have 
shown more interest, and more surprise ?" 

He lit a cigarette, meditated a second, and switched his 
guns to a fresh target. 

“What I really wanted to see you for", he went on, “is to 
run over some of the things you've already told me about Room 
Twenty Eight. Now, according to you, and it's only fair to 
say that Pink has told me much the same, Air Vice-Marshal 
Ashdown had a special lock fitted as soon as he took the room 
over. When was that ?" 

“I couldn't say the exact date." 

“I'm not asking you for exact dates. Give me some idea/' 

“About a week before he was killed." 

“Less than a week or more than a week ?" 

“Less, I should say. Call it six days— and you won't be 
far wrong." 
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‘'Very well, Dowdy. We'll accept six days, as a matter 
of fact that's confirmed by Mr. Blinkhorn. Now from that time 
onwards — according to you — ^nobody except Fl3dng Officer 
Messiter had access to the room. Is that right ?" 

Momentarily Dowdy's eyes had lost their nervousness ; but 
his thin lips made a stubborn line across the yellow parchment 
of his face. 

''Is that right ?" repeated Wordsworth. 

"You can ask Pink if you don't believe me." 

"I haven't said that I don't believe you. Now what about 
the window? There's an iron staircase just outside. Could 
anyone have got in that way ?" 

"I couldn't say. Usually the window was kept bolted." 

Wordsworth wrote down the answer, and referred to his notes. 

"Pink says it was always bolted. But it's easy enough 
to slip a bolt back from the outside. You only need a knife with 
a thin blade." 

Dowdy's huge haunches shifted, ever so slightly, on the 
hard wood of his chair. His right hand moved up to his right 
ear. The first joint of his crooking forefinger covered the tiny 
lobe and almost the whole of the aural cavity. His son — 
Wordsworth remembered — ^had made a similar movement. The 
family hearing, therefore, must be at least normally acute. 

"One more point about the room", he went on, raising his 
voice a semitone. "How long was it empty between the time 
Sir George Ramsay moved out and Air Vice-Marshal Ashdown 
took it over ?" 

"No time at all. As one moved out, the other moved in. 

"And the lock was fitted that same afternoon", added 
Albert Dowdy, with what seemed almost like a note of triumph. 

"So Mr. Blinkhorn told me", continued his interrogator. 
"And now that's aU cleared up we'U come to something quite 
different. What can you teU me about a young woman who 
sings at the Silver Cellar Club and goes by the name of Florence 
Desvoeux ?" 

If Dowdy hadn't lied in the first instance, this last shot 
should have hit him straight between the eyes. But he only 
shifted on his haunches again, and blinked a little, and drew 
his thin lips to that stubborn line for another second or so, 
before he burst out : 

"That bitch. I should say I did know her. She's my 
daughter-in-law". 
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'"So I gathered from your son. And I rather gathered*'— 
Wordsworth, referring to his notes again, made a purposeful 
pause — “although he didn't actually admit it, that your son 
knew his wife was, shall we say fairly closely acquainted with 
Air Vice-Marshal Ashdown. Did your son ever tell you about 
that, Dowdy ?" 

The messenger's right hand had returned to his knee. Words- 
worth saw it clench, and the hazel eyes blinking furiously. 
Once more the thin lips worked ; and, for several seconds, no 
sound came through them. 

“Well ?" he prompted. 

The eyes ceased blinking, and stared. Blood suffused them. 

“No, he never did", said Albert Dowdy. “All I know is 
that he's had nothing but trouble with her. Even her own 
father says she's a proper little tart." 

“Lie number two", decided Wordsworth — and told the man 
he could go. 


§2 

Guy Conington asked, “How do you feel this morning, W.W. ? 
Did the Sedquik do its job all right ?" ; and, having listened 
to the new evidence against the Dowdys, “When are you seeing 
Steve Quaritch ?" 

“At four." 

“How much are you going to tell him ?" 

“I haven't made up my mind. You've met him, haven't 
you, Guy?" 

“Yes. Socially. He's clever up to a point. Anyway, he's 
done very well for Steve." 

“Meaning?" 

“That I should watch my step if I were you. None of the 
Cape Remittance stuff. You’re too inclined to play the bluff 
Colonial in my opinion, W.W. That's because you were out 
of England so long. It doesn't pay here. Everybody in this 
country's been soft-pedalling for the last twenty years '' 

“And a nice bloody mess it's got us into." 

“Nothing like the mess you'U be in if you upset Steve's 
applecart. He's like Tony Perelli. He don't want no trouble 
... And now how would it be if we got on with a little work ?'’ 

They worked on routine jobs tiU midday, when they were 
interrupted by Izod, who announced that he'd just “looked in 



for a chat”. The fuze returned by Negresco still lay on Words- 
worth’s desk. After some aimless war talk, Izod asked if he 
might have another look at it. 

Handhng the split cone of metal, he said, ’’Negresco’s minute 
seems fairly conclusive. I don’t suppose you’ll be doing much 
more about this”. 

"I’m seeing Quaritch at four o’clock”, admitted Words- 
worth ; and he added, “That’ll be about the end of it, I imagine.” 

_ "I thought he looked ra.ther pleased at the idea you were 
going to chuck it , said Conington when they were alone again. 

That s only your imagination, Guy. I was watching him 
pretty carefully — and he never turned a hair. That chap’s 
toT^h. He’s about a thousand per cent tougher than Boulte. 
If Boulte did it, and I could go the right way to work, I’d make 
him confess before I was through with him.” 

“How?” 

. "By playing on his vanity. He’d probably tell me, 'All 
right, Wordsworth. You win. Ashdown killed Derek, so I 
killed him. You can’t caU that murder. The swine didn’t deserve 
to hve’.” 

The last words might have been spoken by Boulte himself. 

What an actor you d have made, W.W.”, drawled Coning- 
ton ; ^ and a few moments later he repeated his warning about 
Quantch. But by then Wordsworth’s eyes were on his wrist- 
watch, and nearly all his thoughts with Gale. 

I may be a little late this afternoon”, he said, returning 
from the washroom and straightening his tie at the mirror. 
‘Don t forget to lock the cupboard.” 

A taxi was just decanting a brace of air commodores when 
he emerged into King Charles Street. Very nearly omitting 
to salute them, he chmbed aboard ; gave the address of his 
club, and reached the ladies’ room exactly three minutes before 
Gaie. 

A bemedalled servant showed her in. He noticed that she 
wore black town clothes, with a black and white hat, which 
enhanced the auburn of her hair. She noticed the stick. Her 
golden brown eyes looked him up and down as they shook 
hands. 

You didn t tell me the truth”, she began. “You said you 
were quite all right.” 

“So I am. &cept for a few bruises.” 

"Have you been to the Ministry this morning ?” 
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course I have. And Tm going back there this after- 
noon.'' 

' Must you ? I was rather hoping we could go to a newsreel 
theatre," 

'I'm terribly sorry, but it can't be done." 

They sat down on one of the sofas by the window. He 
ordered their sherries. The big room was empty enough for 
them to feel alone. 

"There's something I think you ought to know", she said, 
accepting a light for the cigarette he had given her. "After 
you went the other night, Frank rang me up. He seemed very 
anxious to find out why you had been to Blessingford." 

"And what did you tell him ?" 

"The official story. He said he found that a little hard to 
believe. When I asked him why, he said he couldn't tell me 
over the phone, that it was all very hush hush." 

Another couple entered, and seated themselves fairly close. 
Gale changed the subject immediately. She made him tell her 
about the rescue from the bombed house. Remembering how 
she had twice referred to her as "that woman" he said as little 
about Millicent Ashdown as possible. 

"You needn't staU", she broke in. "I admit I don't like 
her. She's too high hat for my taste. But I'm not— and I 
never was — ^jealous of her." 

''You've certainly no reason to be." 

Even though you're going to lunch with her tomorrow ?" 

"How on earth did you find that out ?" 

My dear man, you've no idea how much our clients talk at 
Helen Stannard's. She was having her hair washed in the next 
cubicle." 

The notion "Does Millicent Ashdown know about her and 
Michael ?" crossed Wordsworth's mind. But he did not like 
to question Gale, especially as they might be overheard ; and, at 
lunch, several tables within earshot were occupied, giving them 
no chance for private conversation. So perforce they talked 
war. 

An alert sounded as they entered the dining room ; but 
nobody took the slightest notice. 

It s only in government ofi&ces", said Wordsworth, "that 
people dash for the shelters." 

"Aren't you going rather bolshie ?" suggested Gale. 

He thought that over before sa5dng : 
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'Tou mustn't take me too seriously. I'm a bit fed up with 
my job". 

'Then why not try for a better one ?" 

"I'm not a serving officer. They keep the plums for them- 
selves. It was the same last time. Besides, when you're my 
age, you have to take what you're given." 

"You needn't talk as though you had one foot in the grave, 
WiUiam." 

He grew aware that he had annoyed her. Memory flashed 
their last meeting at him— and their last conversation on the 
telephone. Did she care for him ? Obviously. About how 
much did she care ? Enough for kisses anyway. Why must he 
go back to the Ministry ? Why the hell need he worry about 
marriage ? Ashdown hadn't. She was not an innocent girl. 

"You're no age at all", she persisted. 

"I'm nearly twenty years older than you are." 

That silenced her for a moment or so. When she next spoke 
he was no longer aware of annoyance, but of a mood more like 
humility. 

"Well, we can't alter that", she said, with the faintest 
emphasis on "we". 

They finished eating, and went into the other room for coffee. 

"Was your flat badly damaged ?" she asked. 

"It's in rather a mess ; but thank goodness the bedroom and 
bathroom weren't touched." 

"Do they take care of you properly ? Who does your mend- 
ing and that sort of thing ?" 

"The valet, I believe. Anyway, it gets done. I'm not a 
very domesticated animal. Gale." 

She looked at him without speaking. He could not read all 
her thoughts ; but experience made the gist of them fairly 
plain. Memory^ flung up a picture of another woman who had 
displayed a similar interest in his domestic arrangements, and a 
song from the previous war, "Some girl darns his socks". Damn 
it all, he didn't really want to marry. 

"One afternoon when I get a bit straighter'',.he went on, 
"you must come and see my quarters. They're really quite 
cosy. At least I find 'em so." 

"But not as cosy as that cottage of yours", thought 
suggested. 

They talked a while longer. Glancing at his wristwatch he 
saw that it was almost half past two. 
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^Tou want to be off”, said Gale. ^^So I mustn't keep you/' 
'"When do we meet again ?” he asked. 

Once more she looked at him without speaking ; but this 
time he could read her thoughts quite clearly. 

;^Whenever you like”, she said to him— and to herself, 
feeling that she had given herself away completely, ‘Xordy, 
I am a fool”. 


§3 

Gale Johnson, having refused a lift in Wordsworth's taxi, 
walked slowly along Piccadilly, and joined the queue outside 
the news theatre. Lost in personal thoughts (^^He only promised 
to telephone. If he cared as much as I do, he'd have fixed up 
something definite”), she was startled by the all clear. 

Meanwhile Wordsworth, also lost in personal thoughts, whose 
crudity made him feel slightly ashamed, reached the Air Ministry, 
and sat down to draft some kind of a report for Quaritch. 

How do you think that'll do ?” he asked Conington, sliding 
the sheet of foolscap across the desk. 

If you take my advice, you won't make a written report at 
all. Not unless and until he insists. You'll just give him 
Negresco s minute. We've only got the one copy, so I'm having 
Miss King make a couple more for our files. They ought to be 
done by now.” 

He picked up the telephone, and gave the number of the 
typing pool. Simultaneously a bespectacled girl knocked and 
came in with a wad of typescript, saying : 

"Miss King's off till this evening. She couldn't do all your 
work before she went, so I finished it for her”. 

When they were alone again, Wordsworth, eyeing the type- 
scnpt, asked : "When did you go out to lunch, Guy ?” 

‘'Oh, I just had a snack at the canteen.” 

‘pid you demand Miss King specially ?” 

"No. She just happened along.” 

I hope you behaved yourself like an officer and a gentle- 
man. 

Conington laughed ; but refused to be drawn. They checked 
the^copies of the minute, and found three mistakes. 

Your Elsie must have been thinking of her boy friend”, 
chuckled Wordsworth. 

I expect she turned most of the copying over to Miss 
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to the 
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‘T’t was wlieii I left.** 
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Quaritcli lit a fresh cigarette from the stump of the old, 
and asked, ‘'Well, what’s the trouble ? Can't it wait till Group 
Captain Borland comes back ?” 

“Group Captain Langfordson told me to report to you, sir." 

“Oh, I remember- now. It was about Ashdown. Lang- 
fordson left me a note. He said you’d called in some fellow 
from the War Office, and that he’d written you a minute. Have 
you sent it along yet ?’’ 

“No, sir. I brought it with me." 

“Well, let’s have a dekko at it. Where are my glasses ? 
I can’t see a thing without ’em." 

He found his spectacles, and read the blue paper with care. 
“He’s a bit too friendly", thought Wordsworth. “But whatever 
else he is, he’s no mug." 

Both opinions were confirmed by Quaritch’s next words : 

“This reads a bit like one of those appreciations of the 
enemy’s intentions we used to be set at the Staff College. The 
main idea, I seem to remember, was to cover oneself against all 
eventualities. Tell me — as we’re both old sweats and you’re an 
ex-policeman — ^what eventuality were you covering yourself 
against when you asked this chap to make his investigation ?” 

Wordsworth hesitated. Quaritch removed his glasses ; and 
the blue marbles of his eyes fairly glistened with bonhomie. 

“All I want", he prompted, “is the general idea." 

“Well, sir, quite frankly, I’ve been wondering whether we 
oughtn’t to call in Scotland Yard." 

The senior officer, in his turn, hesitated. He resumed his 
glasses ; re-read Negresco’s “Conclusion", and took them off 
again. It seemed to his junior that something of the bonhomie 
had gone from his eyes. His voice, however, remained friendly 
enough. 

“That’s rather a startling suggestion", he said. “I’d like 
to think it over for a day or two. I’ll take this paper home with 
me and browse on it Meanwhile, you lie doggo. No names, no 
pack drill. You follow what I’m driving at ?’’ 

“Yes, sir." 

“Good. You’re not looking too fit, you know, Wordsworth, 
I hope you take your day off regularly. I stick to mine like wax. 
We old sweats have got to take care of ourselves. You like yotir 
job, I hope. We must try to wangle you a bit of promotion 
one of these days. I’ll talk to Group Captain Borland about 
that when he comes back." 
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"Thank you very much, 3if. 

"Don’t in Jhis SS^ SfT ^ 

I see one. The trouble m this place is that everyone yaps too 

®”The hint was would hush the 

thing up if he could. P y ®e to keep hi with him”, 

decided Wordsworth, taking liis departure from tha t high 


CHAPTER twenty-two 
§I 

A NIGHT out with Champagne Charlie always had meant a mouth 
like chewed rag next morning. And this Sunday momina— 
decided Wordsworth, sipping tea m his icy bedroom— provided 
no exception to the rule. 

One had managed not to get tight, though-and to find 
one s way to the Silver CeUar when Champagne CharHe, smoking 
his third cigar, insisted. What 1 need now, W.W. old bov m 
another nice cold bottle or two, and a nice hot bird’"'. 

A erode fellow- But at least he knew what he wanted And 
it hadn’t taken him more than a couple of dauces with her to 
make up his mind about Flossie. "Thanks for the intro old 
boy”, Wordsworth remembered him whispering. "Just my cup 
of tea.” ^ ^ 

And it hadn’t taken Flossie very long to make up her mind 
either. Shrewd little devil with her, “Don’t you worry about 
getting another girl for BUI. He’ll go home all by himLlf like 
a good little boy. He’s in love. I can always tell when a man’s 
in love. He gets that faraway look in his eyes”. 

Was he so much in love with Gale, and so heUbent on marry- 
ing her, that even a floozy could spot it ? Or was he just too 
old for picking up stray girls in night dubs ? 

Be damned if he knew. 

§2 

A hot hath and a late breakfast at his own club, 
Wordsworth telephoned to Guy Gonington, who reported, "I 
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shall push off about half past twelve. Don’t^ hurry over 
lunch. There's absolutely nothing doing" ; and settled down 
the Sunday papers. At about half past eleven ChampagiJ^ 
Charlie rolled in, and demanded : 

“A double brandy, W.W., old boy. I’m not as young as I 
used to be. By the way— I believe I asked you this last nigb^ 
but I’m a bit hazy about it— did you find out what you wanted 
to know from Pullen’s crowd ?’’ 

“Yes, thanks. Though they couldn’t teU me very much.'' 

“How’s the case going generally ?’’ 

“It doesn’t look as though there was a case. Forget it, 
you?’’ 

“Right you are. A nod’s as good as a wink to me. Eve^ 
after I’ve had a blind. And talking of that, that kid’s left 
stony broke. Do you think your club would cash a cheque for 
me ?’’ 

Champagne Charlie went off with ten pounds in his wallet, 
confiding, “And I promised I’d take her out to lunch, too. It's 
lucky there’s no purchase tax on that sort of thing’’. 

At one o’clock Wordsworth also left the club. 

§3 

A slight drizzle was falling — ^but the distance to go seemed 
too short for a taxi. Wordsworth had discarded his stick. He 
walked without limping, and the bruise on his forehead hardly 
showed. Tomorrow he should be up to driving again. Which- 
night should he run down to Tapworth ? 

So thinking he reached the main entrance of Curzon Mansions. 
The porter rang for the lift. Out of it stepped George Ramsay, 
who said : 

“Good morning, Wordsworth. Mrs. Ashdown told me she 
was expecting you. I’ve just been having a cocktail with 
her’’. 

Ramsay, saluted by the chauffeur of a waiting Rolls, stepped 
in, and was driven away. The lift decanted Wordsworth in 
front of an elaborate door, which opened almost before he could 
ring. A manservant hung up his coat, and ushered him into a 
long room with three windows through which one could see the 
traffic moving along Park Lane. 

“Mrs. Ashdown won’t be many minutes, sir’’, said the man- 
servant; and withdrew. 



Wordsworth room, luxuriously furnished with 

one particularly attractive flower-picture between the hrkckeU 

on the green waU over the fireplace m which logs were burniiS 
and vases full of real flowers on the writing desk, on the Sfo 
walnut lowboys between the wir^ows, and the Japanese lacauer 
cabinet behind the Icnole sofa. The only photograph — that akn 


on the WTiting 


desk -was an enlarged snapshot of 


Millicent 


Ashdowm and George Ramsay, in full hunting rig, mounted on 
the kind of horses one had never been able to afford. 

Before he could inspect the photograph more closelv 
Millicent came in ; and, once again, ^ she held out her rMt 
hand, he was aware of her full attraction. ° 

“We’re aU alone”, she began. “George was here just now 
But he couldn't stay. And the other woman who was cominv 
has Just telephoned to say her husband has turned up on leave* 
without letting her know. Do you mind terribly ?” 

"Fiction”, decided "Wordsworth. “But we’ll let it pass ” 

The manservant entered with various drinks. 

"Sherry, whiskey or a bronx ?’’ asked Millicent. 

“AVhich are you h.a.ving ?” 

“A bron.x, I think. 

“Then I’ll have a bronx, too.” 

She curled herself in a corner of the knole sofa, and indicated 
that he should sit beside her. She wore no hat, and her arms 
were bare. He could see no marks on either of them ; nor on 
her hands. 


“I’m one of those lucky people who heal very quicldy” she 
said ; and he decided to be more careful with his eyes, because 
she had read his thoughts so easily. 

“Your hand’s healed up nicely, too”, she went on. “How’s 
the lag?” 


He caught himself approving her dark red house dress ■ and 
more especially, her sheer-stockinged knees. Nice ankles she 
had too. She asked him, "Do you hunt?” and, hearing that 
he did. talked horses and hounds till the manservant came in to 

tell them that lunch was ready. 

During an excellent meal, vrith which she insisted on his 
drinking a nicely warmed Burgundy, he realised that she was 
laying herself out to plea,se. 

“When this filthy war’s over”, she said, “you really must 
try one season in Leicostrorshire/^ 

“I’m afraid the Sliires are a bit above my income.” 
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“I don't expect we'll any of us have an income by the time 
Little Sir Echo's finished with us." 

“Little Sir Echo ?" 

“Kingsley Wood. George nicknamed him that when he was 
Air Minister. Do you know Archie Sinclair ? George’s nick- 
name for him is the Laird of the Air. Of course George knows 
everybody." 

She stopped, obviously to let the information register. The 
manservant cleared the table, and brought in coffee. 

“A cigar, sir ?" he asked, proffering a large box on a silver 
salver. 

“And a little brandy", tempted Millicent. 

Wordsworth took a cigar. The manservant poured him a 
brandy ; and left them alone. 

“You're not in a hurry, I hope", began Ashdown’s widow. 

“No. Sunday's always pretty quiet. I needn't be back 
before three." 

“Good. I’ve got to go out about then. I’ll drive you down 
to the Ministry. Do you mind if I’m thoroughly indiscreet ? 
I’m rather given that way, George tells me." 

She paused. Very much on his guard, Wordsworth did not 
answer. 

“George agrees with you about my husband's death", she 
said abruptly. “But he thinks it better to let sleeping dogs lie. 
He told you so, I believe.'*' 

“He seems to teU her most things", thought Wordsworth, 
nodding his affirmative. 

“Well, I think George is wrong." 

She paused again, and leaned forward a little, making play 
with her eyes. 

“I’ve a strong personal reason", she went on, “for wanting 
this thing cleared up. That's why I told you what I did about 
Boulte. He did threaten to shoot Marcus. It happened one 
afternoon — ^while we were at Blessingford. Marcus told me 
about it the same evening." 

Obviously meant to say something, Wordsworth said : 

“But you don’t know what they quarrelled about". 

“As a matter of fact, I do. Shall I tell you ?" 

“Please." 

Millicent Ashdown's story, though not nearly so detailed, 
was the same as KitcMn's. It seemed the moment for a little 
brutality. 
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"Do you mind if I put rather an indiscreet question ?” asked 
Wordsworth. 

"My dear man, you can ask me anything you like All I 
want is to get this mystery cleared up/' 

"Quite so.” He chose his words carefully. "And you 
say you have a strong personal reason. Can I be told that 

reason ?” 

Isnt it ^she expelled a slow puff of cigarette smoke 
through half open lips — tolerably obvious ?" 

“Perhaps Pm rather dense." 


“I should say that's the last thing you are." 

Once again, she leaned towards him, making play with her 
eyes. 

“Supposing", she went on— and obviously she, in her turn 
was choosing each word with the greatest care— "that you were 
a woman whose husband had been murdered, and that the 
murderer was never discovered, wouldn't you feel a little 
a little chary about taking another one ?" 

Their eyes clashed. 

“That would depend", he shot at her. 

“What on ?" she shot back. 

“Circumstances." 

“Such as ?" 



“And you pretend to be dense", she interrupted. 

Her eyes, now, showed wide open admiration. His right 
hand rested on the table ; she covered it with her left. 

“I made a mistake when I married Marcus", she said “I 
divorce him anyway. I had plenty of evidence 
After the first six months he never even pretended to be faithful. 
He d had a child by another woman, too." 

“Did he tell you that himself ?" 

(question escaped AVordsworth before he could check his 
tongue. Pie felt his hand growing hot under hers ; wondered 
if she could be sensing his perturbation. 

“No", she said quietly. “My solicitors found it out. We 
didn t mean to use it, of course. Except to bring pressure on 
him. You see, he didn't want to be divorced. Not till after 
^e war an37way. He said it would interfere with his promotion. 
That was the only reason — they hadn't got a scrap of evidence- 
why his solicitors filed a cross-petition." 
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She removed her hand, lifting it to glance at the tiny wrist- 
watch she was wearing. 

“Do you know what the time is ?“ she asked. “Ten to three 
already. I must go and powder my nose or we shall both be 
late. Wait for me here, will you ?” 

Waiting, he speculated about her. Why had she been so 
frank. Obviously because — ^with the thing already on the file — she 
couldn't hope to conceal the corespondent named in Ashdown's 
cross-petition, who must be George Ramsay. What was Ramsay 
playing at, though ? And why — ^why on earth — ^had MilHcent 
made it so clear that she knew about Gale and Michael ? 

He was still brooding on the answer to that last question-— 
angrily, because it annoyed him that anyone except himself 
should know about Gale and Michael — ^when she came back, 
wearing another of those absurd little hats and a long fur coat 
that must have cost hundreds, to say, “Let's get a move on, shall 
we ? The car's here". 

In the car — ^the same Rolls which Ramsay had used — she 
said very little until that final : 

“Fve told you everything I can think of. But if there's 
any other question you want to ask, do ring me up. I'm 
nearly always at home about half past five. And please don’t 
tell George — or anyone else — ^how indiscreet I’ve been". 

“Or anyone else I" thought Wordsworth, watching the long 
car back out under the archway. “Now what the devil did she 
mean by that?" 

Remembering how they had met at Helen Stannard's, how- 
ever, and her, “I suppose I oughtn't to ask what brings you here 
— ^it's too obvious. Well — good hunting", the answer to that 
question seemed plain enough. 


§4 

For weeks now Guy Conington, whose dislike of civil service 
methods verged on mania, had been trying to obtain a copy of 
an anonymous poem entitled “Sniff", commonly attributed to a 
certain member of “Robertson's Florse", Fleet Street's nickname 
for the various R.A.F. war correspondents attached to Press 
Section. 

Wordsworth found the long-sought parody, on which Guy’s 
blue pencil had scrawled the one word “Eureka !", pinned to lais 
desk; and read: 
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SNIFF 

If you can’t peep ahead or even about vou 
Or use your wits as common folk must do • 

And yourself, and most men doubt you 

And there s a reason for their doubting too • ^ ’ 

If you were born too tired to earn your living’ 

Or, knowing the whole facts, prefer half-lils 

from giving. 

And yet can talk that good and look that wise : 

If you can t think — and precedent’s your master • 

Tf wr" ^ solLr’s^fia?-’ 

If War won t make you move one knot the faTA; 

And overtime's the only treat you claim • 

straightly spoken • 

^ office stool— 

W^-out and stooping, soft-skinned for a token 
You re one tenth twister and nine tenths the fool : 

iho? * 1?^?’ ioug your looking. 

And hate all chaps in blue or khaki cloth 

tea are cooking 

That one can brew a cheaper, stronger broth • ^ 

If you ve no nous, no go, no guts inside you 

tum-and then hold down, 
Ui^il short yearn with pensioned ease provide you. 

The cushy job of Hob, Nob, Dobb or Brown ; 

u- the clouds, or keep sea-station. 

If handling Bren guns hurts you overmuch. 

If all you know about administration 
Is how to niuck-up everything you touch : 

If you can merely fill the unfiled minute 
To pass and pass and pass till Kingdom Come, 

* ours is the Cwil Service. Up* and in it 
And snitch one K.B.E. the more, you bum ! 


+1, chuckHng a little. “Not quite fair 

though And If Guy leaves this lying about for some tetchy 
higher clerical officer to see we may have another murder on our 
hands. 


The word "murder” wrenched his mind back to its immedi- 
ate problem. Taxing his memory, he managed to add his 
conversation with Mihicent, almost verbatim, to the rest of his 


"Quite a dossier”, he thought next. "And yet, how far does 
It get nae . Motive, motive everywhere. But not one scrap of 

W.O.D. 
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evidence to indicate who planted that phony shell in Ashdown's 
locker. And no way of getting any evidence. Unless . . 

Once again, that vague idea which he had twice discarded as, 
too melodramatic crossed his mind ; and he played with it for 
a while, realising it — from the personal viewpoint-more 
satisfactory than any of his others. It would let Gale out 
anyway. 

But the mere thought of Gale set his hand grasping for the 
telephone. 

“Service call ?" asked the operator. 

“No. Personal. Squadron Leader Wordsworth. Will it 
take long ?" 

“Fll do my best for you." 

He recradled the instrument. Waiting — ^five, ten, fifteen 
minutes — ^he forgot his secondary problem, and considered only 
his main one. Because after all Gale was his main problem. 
Did he, or did he not, intend asking her to marry him ? With 
no Michael in the background (or should it be foreground ?) he 
might not have hesitated. But could one play the father to 
Ashdown's child ? 

The bell rang at last. “Your call to Tapworth", said the 
operator. Once more conscious of excitement, he waited for 
Gale's “Hallo", only to hear Michael’s treble, “Who is it ? 
Mummy's in the garden. I'll go and get her". 

Waiting again, he thought,. “Jolly little chap. Later on, he'll 
need a man to look after him", 

“This is Mrs. Johnson speaking", said Gale's voice over the 
wire. “Who are you ?" 

“William." 

“How nice of you to ring up. I hope you enjoyed your 
lunch party. Was it a tete-h-t§te ?" 

“Actually it was.” 

“How interesting for you." 

Her attitude intrigued him. Did the chaff conceal jealousy ? 

“Not as interesting as all that", he chaffed back. “If you'd 
care to have a report of our conversation, I might be able to 
supply you with one." 

“Somebody once told me that what the soldier said isn't 
evidence." 

“Then I'll have it typewritten for you. Gale—" 

“Yes, William." 

“When are you coming to inspect my quarters ?” 



“I wouldn’t know about that.” 

"Could we make it Tuesday afternoon ?” 

“I shouldn’t think so. We re rather busy next week.” 

Her reluctance (was she only pretending ?) increased his 
sudden determination. 

“But I must see you again soon. Gale.” 

The wire went silent on him. 

“It doesn’t sound as though you were very busy”, she said 
after a considerable while. 

“We’re entitled to one day off a week.” 

“Well, I’ll think it over. William ” 

“Yes, Gale.” 

“I wonder whether we ought to see each other again. It 
doesn’t seem very sensible.” 

“I don’t understand.” . . 

“Oh, yes, you do, WiUiam. We’re both grown up, and we’re 
neither of us exactly morons.” 

Again the wire went silent. When she next spoke, she was 
at her most serious. 

"What you’ve got to understand”, she said, “what we both 
have to understand, is that I haven’t only myself to consider.” 

"But I do understand that.” 

“Then hadn’t you better think it over, too, William ?” 

She clicked off. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 
§ I 

At about three o’clock on that same Sunday afternoon Guy 
Conington drawled to the synthetic redhead who had been the 
object of his affections for two years, "I’m not in the least sore. 
DoUy. I quite realise I’m no good to you on twopence a week 
without a flat of my own or even a car. So what happens ?” 

“We just part and stay good pals", said Dolly. “It’s been 
fun while it lasted. My God, what wouldn’t I give for another 
Christmas at Saint Moritz.” 

“^d another Easter at Le Touquet.” 

Sick for the old days, they looked at each other. Then 
Dolly looked at the sunray clock on the restaurant wall. 
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' 1 think I'll have to go now. ' ' 

"Then we’ll charter a taxi. Don’t worry. I shan’t ask to 
come in with you.” 

He winked at her. She lowered her eyes and said : 

"You always were a bit too clever for me, Guy. It’s a pity 
you’re so broke. But it’s your own fault. You should have 
stuck to your job. After all, somebody’s got to give me a good 
time. Because that’s all I’m fit for. You can’t imagine me in 
uniform”. 

"Hardly. Step-ins and a brassiere are your fighting kit.” 

"You needn’t be coarse, my sweet.” 

"Sorry. Let’s toddle. Page !” 

The page boy went for a taxi. 

"Our last ride together”, drawled Guy, as they set off. "It 
started this way, if you remember.” 

"The night Chamberlain came back from Munich. Do you 
remember how pepped up we were ? Oh, Guy, how absolutely 
bloody everything is. Sometimes I don’t think I can stick it.” 

"My dear DoUy, we’ve damn well got to stick it.” 

"Yes, I suppose so.” 

She took a compact he had given her from her bag, and busied 
herself with her face. "Just as well we’re chucking it”, he thought. 
"She always glooms nowadays — except when she’s a bit tight.” 

Yet when it came to saying, "Well, goodbye, Dolly. Have 
the best time you can^ — and let’s hear from you occasionally”, 
sentiment had its way with him, and his defeatist mood almost 
matched hers. 

He watched her disappear into the eight-storeyed steel and 
concrete building in St. John’s Wood, to which she had moved 
when bombing began ; paid off his taxi, and walked aimlessly 
down the hill. 

"They used to talk about the lost generation after the last 
war”, he thought. "But what about us — ^too young to volunteer 
for a fightmg j ob last time, too old this.” 

§2 

A sudden spatter of rain drove Conington into a doorway. 
He felt for his gold cigarette case, only to remember that he had 
no matches. The rain stopped. He walked on again, still 
aimlessly, past the shuttered shops of a main road. A middle- 
aged man in shabby civilian clothes came towards him, 



“I beg your pardon”, said Conington when they were abreast 
of each other, "but could you obhge me with a hght ?” 

"A light. That IS a match— yes. No. I ^ the non- 
cmoker. But there a cafe round the corner is. They, perhaps, 

tlie matches sell.'"' 


^^Thankyon/; . „ 

'‘Do not mention it. . . i t , ^ 

The man who spoke with an tinmistakable German accent 
raised Ms hat, and walked on. Conington turned the comer! 
and. saw a sign, "Snack Bar. Open . Pushing his way through 
the door on which the sign hung, he found himself facing a long 
counter wdth seats that reminded him of the American drug 
stores seen on the films. 

Two girls stood behind the counter. Except for them, the 


place was empty. 

"Nasty day", said one of the girls. "What can I serve you 
\rith ?" 

"Weil, r only came in for some matches, really. But if 

youVe any tea 

"Tea or coffee.'' 


"Make it coffee then, Jean." 

"My name isn't Jean. It's Moira." 

The girl, a brunette with rather nice eyes, smiled at him. 
He unbelted his greatcoat, and straddled a stool. 

"My friend's in the R.A.F.'", she confided, giving him matches 
and sifting sugar into his coffee. "He's a sergeant pilot. I 
think you fiydng boys are all simply too marvellous." 

Her words hurt . 


"You flatter me, my dear", he drawled. "I'm not a boy, and 
I don't fly." 

"Weil, I'm sure you don't look more than a boy", said Moira 
brightly ; but it was obvious that she had lost interest ; and 
after another sentence or so she took cover behind the coffee um. 
Her colleague picked up a book. 

At that moment, the door opened again, and a third girl, 
bare-headed, carrying a small umbrella, and wearing smart blue 
slacks under a transparent red mackintosh, said, "Hallo, we are 
empty this afternoon", ■ 

As Moira, still behind her uni, retorted, "You're half an hour 
earlier thaii usual, Elsie", Conington, who had been daydream- 
ing, recognised the newcomer. 

Recognition appeared to have been simultaneous. Obviously 
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surprised, she only just smiled at him. He slipped from his 
stool, and held out his hand, drawling : 

“My dear Miss King. How extremely pleasant to see 
you'h 

After a second’s hesitation, she held out her hand, which felt 
rather cold. 

“What on earth are you doing in Maida Vale, flight lieuten- 
ant ?” she asked. 

^ “Just having a cup of cofee and a cigarette. Won’t you 
join me— as we seem to be the only customers ?” 

“Actually, I don’t drink cofee.” 

“Then how about a nice cup of tea ?” 

“I’d rather have a glass of Horlick’s.” 

^ He relieved her of her umbrella. She perched herself on the 
neighbouring stool. ^ What a contrast she made to Dolly, this 
fresh-faced blond without a scrap of make-up, who worked so 
hard for such meagre wages. 

“I gather you’re a regular customer, Miss King.” 

“Yes. I live just opposite, flight lieutenant.” 

So that big building he could just remember having noticed 
as he turned the corner was St. Catherine’s Court. 

“All alone ?” he asked.. 

She turned on her stool, and eyed him — ^rather suspiciously, 
he thought — before she answered : 

“Oh, I’ve got heaps of friends in the building. We sleep in the 
shelter since the blitz started”. 

“Is it a comfortable shelter ?” 

“Yes. We each have a bunk. It’s much more comfortable 
than sleeping at the Ministry.” 

“How often do you have to do that ?” 

“One night in four, actually.” 

Pity she kept on saying “actually”. Still, that was much 
better than “ever so”. Rather a nice voice. Nicer than 
Dolly’s. And she spoke French. A bit of German, too. Abetter 
educated girl than Dolly. 

“I was sleeping there the night poor Air Vice-Marshal Ash- 
down was killed”, added Elsie King. “Isn’t this war terrible ? 
Still, we’ve got to beat the Nazis. Don’t you hate them ?” 

'Tm afraid I’m not a very good hater.” 

“Aren’t you ? I am.” She turned to him again. For the 
first time he saw real animation in her blue eyes. 

' Hut hate’s so wearing. It gives one indigestion, too . ” 
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“You are funny, fligtit lieutenant.” And, for the first time, 
;,e saw lieutenant ?” he went on. “It’s 


so 


“Must yc 

frightfully formal.” -R/r,- rr^nino-triTi ” 

““Weh, I can’t caE you Mr. Comngton. 

“How about Guy ? 

“Oh, I couldn’t.” , 

“Whv couldn’t you — ^^isie . 

That'time the look in Her eyes baftted turn. He remembered 
Wordsworth’s, “If you try to indulge your amorous propensities 
with that bint, you’ll probably get a sock on the jaw”. StEl, 
tiiere was never any harm ^ in trying _ 

“WTiv couldn't you ? ho persisted ; and, breaking into 
French which he spoke with considerable fluency, ‘^As a jour- 
S r^^^^solntety no rise for the form^ies/' 

She answered in the same langnap. But now you are no 
longer a journalist, you are an officer . 

“Only a Woolworth officer, 

''Un officier de la maison Woolworth, Oh, la la, Comme 
tons eies drdle, Guy,'' 

''Alors, Qa m pour l&s pronoms, Elste. 

“But not when we are at the Ministry, not in front of the 
Squadron Leader Wordsworth. I do not like him, that one/^ 

“Why not ?" 

“I just don't like him'', she repeated, still in French, and 
shrugging her square shoulders. ^‘But you mustn't tell him so, 
please." 

“I shan't teU him anything. ' ' 

^‘Bonr 


§3 


r. 


Several other people had entered while Guy Conington and 
Elsie King were talking French. Presently she introduced him 
to, “Mrs. Richardson. She lives on the same floor as I do", and, 
“Miss Carter. Miss Carter's at the War Office". 

“And am I glad it's my Sunday away from the War Office", 
said Miss Carter, a tiny young woman who looked as though she 
had gipsy blood in her veins. /'Believe it or not, I've been 
asleep the whole day. Are there any eggs, Moira ?" 

“Eggs 1 Where do yoiu think you are, the Ritz ? But I can 
warm up one of these sausage rolls for you/' 
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Mrs. Richardson, who was approaching middle-age, said 
primly : 

“m have a pot of tea and a jam puff, dear*'. 

Conington, glancing surreptitiously at his gold wristwatch, 
saw that it was past four o'clock. He wondered whether he 
ought to go, but determined to stay. 

Won't you have something to eat ?" he asked Elsie. "'One 
of those sandwiches perhaps ?" 

'‘Actually" — ^they were speaking English again— “I was just 
going to take a sandwich. But I don't see why you should pay 
for it." 

“Well, of course, if you insist on being proud." 

After a tiny wrangle— which made him once more contrast 
her with Dolly, who had always “borrowed" her shilling for the 
cloakroom — she accepted two sandwiches and another glass of 
Horlick's ; but refused a cigarette afterwards, saying, “Thank 
you. But I never smoke". 

Mrs. Richardson said, “We mustn't forget we're playing table 
tennis at a quarter to five, Miss King. Miss King's our cham- 
pion, Flight Lieutenant Conington". 

“Really. I'd like to see her play." 

“Then why don't you come back with us ?" 

“Yes. Why don't you ?" chorused Miss Carter. 

He looked at Elsie, expecting her to dissuade him. But 
she only smiled, “I'm afraid you’ll be rather disappointed" ; 
and soon they were in the street together. He meditated taking 
her arm ; but decided she might not like him to do so before the 
others. Sufficient unto the day was the progress thereof. 

“Where did you learn to speak such marvellous French ?" he 
asked. 

“In Paris, actually." 

“Were you there long ?" 

“Yes. Five years. I was with a travel agency, I only 
came back to England in April." 

“You got out just in time." 

“Yes. Didn't I." 

^ They were in the hall of St. Catherine’s Court by then. Mrs. 
Richardson led along a passage towards a door marked “Recrea- 
tion Room". 

The room was long, narrow, not too well lit, and bare of floor. 
Two dark-headed unhappy-looking youngsters, a boy and a girl, 
stood by a dart board. 



“Tews”, whispered Elsie. "This place is full of them I 
don’t know why I stay on.” 

The words grated on Conington, who, despite his straw- 
coloured hair, had a mixture of Hebrew blood. He experienced 
a touch of revulsion ; but this passed almost at once. 

Two men and three more girls were introduced when they 
reached the end of the room and the green tables. 

“It’s the demi-semi-final”, explained Miss Carter. “But 

Elsie’s sure to win.” 

Meanwhile Elsie had peeled off her red mackintosh, and was 
knocking up with one of the men. Involuntarily Conington 
compared the figure she cut in her blue slacks and jumper with 
Doily’s. The girl had health, an athletic grace— and a top-spin 
forehand drive he judged almost up to championship form. But 
when play started, the man gave her quite a game, which she 
only won by the narrowest margin. 

The pair shook hands. She came over, and seated herself 
beside him on the hard wooden bench. 

“I’ll have to be going soon”, he said. "It’s almost blackout 
time.” 

She answered in French, "Le Commandant Boulte— what a 
type, that one calls it le blackoutage . A good name, I think” 

“So you know Boulte.” 

"Mats oui. We met in Paris. Before the war. He used to 
come to the travel agency where I worked. He looks so funny 
m civile. Not at all distinguished.” ^ 

“This is news”, Conington told himself. Aloud he asked : 

“Do you know Major Boulte well ?” 

“Not very. But once, in Paris, he took me out to dinner 
That was after war broke out, though. So he was in uniform ” 

‘T hope he gave you a good dinner.” 

Excellent. But afterwards” — she stopped, and distaste 
wrinkled her strong mouth— "afterwards he did not behave like a 
gentleman. So nowadays we pretend we do not know each 
otlier. 

A game finished, and another opponent — a girl in gray flannel 
trovers— claimed her. She knocked the girl’s head off inside 
eight minutes. 

I don t think you should stay any longer”, she said in a low 
voice, returning and leaning over the bench. "I feel sure there’ll 
be a raid tonight. Besides, everybody here gossips so much.” 

But we shall meet again, Elsie ?” 
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"Of course. In the Ministry.” 

‘ 'I didn’t mean that. Couldn’t you lunch with me one day ? ' ^ 
"Perhaps — Guy.” 

_ She smiled at him, and held out her hand. He shook hauds 
with Mrs. Richardson also, but not with Miss Carter, who was 
the middle of a game. 


§4 

Shouting to a taximan who happened to be driving by, GuM 
Conington thought, "Off with the old love and on with the neW- 
But I’ll have to go pussyfoot. Damn it all, why did I give up 
my own flat?” 

And, lying awake to intermittent gunfire, he once more con- 
trasted Elsie with DoUy, entirely to Elsie’s advantage. 

Elsie had so many advantages, including . . . 

". . . nouveau courage", thought Guy Conington just before he 
fell asleep. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

§I 

"Then hadn’t you better think it over, William ?” 

Gale’s admonition reiterated itself in Wordsworth’s mind while 
be brewed his tea on the Monday morning. And, “She’s damn, 
right”, he decided. “We’re both grown up and we’re neither of us 
morons”. 

Then, involuntarily, he began to think about the war. This 
was the world’s lousiest war. We should win it of course. We 
always did win our wars. But without American help we could 
never win decisively. And by the time we’d finished, we should 
be dead broke. 

So why many ?” asked thought, returning like a boomerang 
to its original obj ective. ' ‘Why take on a double responsibility ? ’ ’ 
For obviously, if one married her, one couldn’t allow Gale to go 
on working at Helen Stannard’s. And there might be other 
children besides Michael. 

He finished his tea; smoked his first cigarette ; shaved; took 
his cold bath, and dressed. The gas had come back. His 
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fitting room, though draughty, was tolerably clean. He break- 
fasted; and went to the garage. 

There, thought boomeranged again. Minnie Mouse didn't 
cost much to run. But could one afford to keep a car and a wife 
and Michael ? And how about one's little bit of hunting, one's 
little bit of shooting, one's little bit of fishing ? Damn it all, 
when peace came — and it must come eventually — one would 
only have one's pension, and some fifty pounds a year from Cape 
Remittance Consolidated. So what the hell ? 

"Might get a job", he meditated as he di'ove down St. James' 
Street. "Secretaryship of a golf club, perhaps. Or a land 
agency." And so meditating he realised that all his previous 
thoughts about matrimony had been purely abstract except for 
the proviso, "She'll have to have a bit of money of her own". 

Driving into the Foreign Office courtyard ten minutes later 
than usual, he parked alongside a car which seemed familiar, 
and over whose engine — only fieldboots and backside visible — 
stooped a figure even more familiar, Boulte's. 

Boulte straightened up ; turned round, and said : 

"Morning, Wordsworth. There's something wrong with my 
philoprogenitive carburetter. And the starter's out of action, too. 
Do you mind switching on for me ? I'm going to give her a swing". 

"Like his nerve", thought Wordsworth; but it seemed 
churlish not to help ; and, doing so, he realised just how foul 
Boulte's temper could be once fully roused. For, after some 
twenty fruitless churnings, Boulte wi'enched out the handle, and 
let drive at the stone-guard which protected the car's radiator, 
screaming, "God damn and blast the thing", as steel crashed 
against steel. 

Simultaneously, his monocle fell from his eye. But this, for 
some obscure reason, calmed him. Still holding the handle like 
a flail, he looked down at the fragments into which the glass had 
broken, trod them slowly to powder ; felt in the ticket pocket of 
his khaki j acket with his free hand — and produced a fresh monocle, 
which he screwed into his eye socket, quoting, ''Voila Vesphe 
d'homme que je sms'\ 

While Wordsworth was trying to recollect the source of the 
quotation, Boulte restored the handle to its clip, and closed up the 
engine. 

"My garage'll have to send along and fix it", he went on ; 
and looking at Wordsworth's car, "Ha. La ficcola topoUmJ' 

"And what might that mean ?" 
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''Topolino is the Italian for Mickey Mouse. That's what they 
call the things in Dagoland. Topolina is the feminine, of course. 
Don't you speak any foreign language, Wordsworth ?" 

The sneer had returned to Boulte's lips. 'The blighter really 
does want a kick in the pants", thought Wordsworth, as he 
answered : 

'T only speak Arabic, Urdu and two or three African dialects 
you've probably never even heard of". 

“That's why they haven't sent you to the Middle East, I 
expect", sneered Boulte. 

He picked up his stick and gloves from the running board of 
his car. Perforce Wordsworth accompanied him out of the 
courtyard, across King Charles Street, and into the Air Ministry, 
thinking, “If this were Cape Remittance, I'd put you through it 
right away". 

§2 

As usual, Guy had not arrived. As usual , the radiator was only 
tepid. Most unusually, a charwoman was washing the bare linoleum 
of their room. 

“I've just about finished", she said as Wordsworth entered. 
“This place gives me the fair sick." 

She went out still grumbling. He unlocked the cabinet and 
took out a well-filled cardboard “jacket" marked “Secret", 
which had been brought to him just after his unsatisfactory 
telephone talk with Gale. 

The jacket — ^its original minute by Daddy Borland — ^had been 
circulating from department to department and from section to 
section for the best part of two months. On the last of the 
long blue pages was scrawled : “50. A.I.27b. Reference 33 
(yours) and 41 (mine) please read 42, 43, 47 and especially 48 
carefully. I adhere to my original contention. The secr<!cy of 
papers entrusted to the typing pool can be vouched for. The 
selection of civilian personnel is and must remain under the sole 
control of the competent department (see 34 ) • Kindly inform 
Group Captain Borland to this effect". 

Writing, “jr. G/Cpt. Borland. Passed to you as requested", 
Wordsworth thought, “This'll make Daddy as mad as a March 
hare. For once, though, he's jolly well right". 

The door opened while Wordsworth was signing his name. 
He looked up and said, “Hallo, Guy. You're looking rather 
pleased with yourself this morning". 
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'‘And with reason'', thought Gny Conington— but remem- 
beriiig Elsie's, "'I just don't like him", decided to keep their 
meeting to himself. 

'1 can't say I feel ^particularly bright", he prevaricated. 
"'Any news from Steve ?' 

"Did you get anything out of Millicent Ashdown, W.W. ?" 

"Only that she's very anxious to have the whole thing 
cleared up." 

"Did she say why ?" 

"You'd better read what she said for yourself, then you'll 
know as much about it as I do." 

Wordsworth passed his notes across the desk. An idea 
struck him. He picked up the telephone ; asked for Ministry 
of Supply, and was finally put through to Artemus Atkinson, 
who boomed : 

"I'm just going away, and I shall be away for the 
rest of the week. But if you can come along at once I'll see 
you". 

"Right", said Wordsworth ; and with the customary, "Hold 
the fort, Guy", returned to the courtyard of the Foreign Office, 
where he found Boulte again, talking to a mechanic, who had 
just dismounted from a motorcycle. 

"Whither away ?" asked Boulte. 

"'I'm going to see a man about a dog." 

"Meaning that I'm to mind my own damn business." 

"If you like to take it that way." 

"You'd better mind your business, Wordsworth. Or you'll 
be clapping the handcuffs on the wrong man." 

Boulte spoke his last sentence in a whisper, so that the 
mechanic should not overhear. Driving off, Wordsworth con- 
sidered its meaning, and wondered why the man always irri- 
tated him so intensely. He was a figure of fun, really. Look 
at the way he'd lashed out with that starting handle. Had 
a man with a temper like that enough selfcontrol to plan a 
subtle murder ? But Izod might have planned it. Izod had 
enough selfcontrol for two. 

^ Two fresh bomb craters blocked Minnie Mouse's way to the 
Ministry of Supply building. The janitor made Wordsworth 
sign a pass. By the time he reached Atkinson’s room, the tubby 
little professor with the crab-apple face and the hawk's eyes 
was already locking the full dispatch case on his desk. 
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'1 thought you weren't going to eventuate", he boomed, 
hauling out his watch. “I can only manage about five minutes. 
What's the trouble ?" 

“Five minutes will be ample", said Wordsworth. “I only 
wanted to ask you one question." 

“All right. Ask it." The professor, still standing, returned 
the key of the dispatch case to his pocket. 

Wordsworth, also on his feet, continued : 

“I gathered, at the conference we had, that you're an expert 
on time-bomb fuzes. What I'm anxious to discover is the 
maximum delay action". 

He stressed the last two words. Artemus Atkinson blinked 
at him. 

“You'll have to elaborate that, young man", he countered, 
after an appreciable pause ,* and he added, after another pause, 
“Am I intended to gather that you disagree with Major Negresco's 
conclusions, or is the question purely academic ?" 

Wordsworth thought for a moment. 

“Let's say it's academic", he began suavely. 'Xet us admit 
—just for the sake of argument — that Negresco's conclusion 
might have been" — ^he fumbled for his next phrases — “con- 
siderably more conclusive. “How long, in that case " 

“Which is purely hypothetical", interrupted the professor. 

“Which is pure hypothesis", paraphrased Wordsworth ; and 
the professor blinked again as he resumed : 

“How long, in that case, could the action of the bomb fuze 
which was substituted for the original shell fuze have been 
delayed?" 


§3 

Artemus Atkinson's answer had been prolix ; and— or so it 
seemed to Wordsworth as he drove back to the Air Ministry — 
deliberately evasive. Theoretically, one could design a fuze 
which would not detonate its charge for an almost indefinite 
period, say a year. From a practical viewpoint, however, the 
delay depended upon many factors. The size of the fuze, for 
instance. Experience tended to prove that a delay of ninety-six 
hours was the feasible maximum. 

“Feasible fiddlesticks' b fumed Wordsworth. “There's no 
change to be got out of that merchant. He's a pal of Ramsay's 
too. And ninety-six hours would let Ramsay out nicely, because 
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he'd had no access to the room — according to Blinkhorn, Pink 
and Dowdy— for six whole days/' 

As he dismounted from Minnie Mouse, he saw the young 
mechanic fixing a new Bendix pinion to the starter of Boulte's 
car. 

'The major's just gone off to the Dive Bar", said the 
mechanic. "He told me to tell you, and to say he'd be. glad 
for you to join him." 

Tell him I'm sorry, but I've got some work to do." 

"Okay." ^ 

The youth in the overalls resumed his work. A hatless girl 
with auburn hair appeared at one of the entrances to the Foreign 
Office ; and, just for the split of a second, Wordswoi'th imagined 
that she was Gale. 

This momentary illusion — except for the colour of her hair 
the ^rl no more resembled Gale than she resembled the Venus 
of Milo — ^j erked the whole of his mind back to personal problems. 

even seemed to have affected his memory when, crossing 
lung Charles Street, he came face to face with a young flying 
officer who saluted him, and stopped. 

"Let's see, Messiter isn't it ?" he said, slowlv. 

"Yes, sir." 

• were you all last week ?" Memory was functioning 

again. I tried to find you several times, but nobody seemed to 
know anything about you." 

"I've been ill, sir." 

"Well, there are one or two questions I'd like to ask you. 
So come along." 

Messiter, his eyes as scary as ever, seemed to hesitate ; but 
eventually he followed Wordsworth into the Ministry, and up 
to his room, which was empty. 

Take a pew", said Wordsworth. "Have a cigarette, won't 
you ? ^ What's been the matter ? Nothing serious, I hope.’" 

I've had this beastly gastric flu. My doctor doesn't want 
me to smoke. Still, I don't suppose one would hurt me." 

As the boy lit up, he coughed, reminding Wordsworth of 
another boy he had known, with this same high-pitched, almost 
girlish voice. That boy, too, had coughed to the first whiff 
of a cigarette one had given him — and crashed to his death, on 
dawn patrol, within the hour. "Ashdown's doing", he recollected, 
^rumfit ought never to have been sent up on that patrol. 
He ought to have been given sick leave' • ; and, remembering 
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his own longago anger, he experienced a sudden sympathy for 
Bonlte, 

‘1 don’t want to worry you when you’re not fit, Messiter”, 
he began. '‘But I must ask you to check a few dates for me if 
you possibly can.” 

He referred to his notes ; the boy to a pocket diary he 
carried. “Yes”, said the boy in answer to each question, “yes, 
sir” ; and— his evidence confirming Blinkhorn’s, Pink’s and 
Dowdy’s — ^Wordsworth asked : 

“I can take it then that you and Air Vice-Marshal Ashdown 
occupied Room Twenty Eight for six days ; and that, during 
that time, nobody could possibly have entered it without one or 
the other of you knowing ?” 

“Yes, sir. Unless, of course, they got in through the window. 

I did that once myself, sir.” 

“When ? And why ?” 

The boy couldn’t remember when. On the Friday or the 
Saturday, he thought. But his reason for entering by the 
window sounded plausible. There was only one key, and ' 'Marcus 
had forgotten to let me have it”. 

“Did you have any difficulty in undoing the latch ?” 

“No, sir. Anybody could have done it with a penknife.” 

“Do you happen to know if anybody else actually did do it ?” 

“Yes, the messenger did.” 

“You mean Dowdy ?” 

“I don’t know his name. He’s an oldish man, rather bald.” 

“You’re sure about that ?” 

“Absolutely. It was the day after we took over the room, 
when he found out what Marcus had had done to the door. He 
kicked up a row with me about it, and asked if I didn’t trust 
him. I told him not to be a fool. He went straight out, slam- 
ming the door. ^ About five minutes afterwards he knocked 
on the window and grinned at me. Then he slipped back the 
catch— just the same way I did— with a penknife, and climbed 
in over the sill 'That’ll teach you and your precious master ; 
whether I’m to be trusted’, he said. 'And you can teU him so | 
with my compliments.’ But of course I didn’t tell Marcus.” { 

"Why not?” ^ ^ ^ 

“WeH, it would only have made him wild. And anyway it 
didn’t matter because we always kept everything locked up/’ 

“I see.” 

Wordsworth, jotting down rough notes, felt Messiter ’s' scary 



"The less you know the better’ ’, snapped Wordsworth. "And 
dont repeat this conversation to anybody please” Then « 
suspicion flashed through his mind ; and he asked his voice 
once more sympathetic : ' ' 

''Have you seen Mrs. Ashdown recently ?” 

_ “No. I haven’t seen her since I went sick. By the wav 
sir, I wonder If you could help me. What I actually camrup 
for this morning was to see about Marcus’s papers Do yoS 

happen to know where I could find them ?” ^ ^ 

“You mean his service papers ?" 

“There are some private ones, too. His cheque books and 
that sort of thing. Marcus told me that if-if Anything hap- 
pened to him, I was to burn them.” ^ ® ^ 

MessiteNs demeanour had changed. For once he seempd 
resolute Bdl Wordsworth-s, "rmVid I Slot “Ho 

that, not for a bit anyway , shook him, and his eyes were scary 

again as he asked : j ^Lciry 

^^Then you do know where the papers are, sir 

got them myself. In that cupboard.'' 

hisdesT?"^ ^ drawer of 

“Not unless you’re his executor. Are you ?” 

+-U- ^ know. And his solicitors don’t know any- 

thing either. They say they were always pressing him to malre 
his will. But he always refused to.” re maae 

'‘So you've been to see his solicitors ?” 

come from them. They told me that 

Wonll”/ everytliing would go to Millicent. Could 

I could I just look through the papers ?" 

The green telephone rang while Messiter still spoke. Having 
answered, A.I. twenty seven b. Wordsworth”, the ex-chief of 
police at Cape Remittance heard, "This is Silcox, p.a. to Sir George 
Ramsay._ Sir George wants to know if you can come down and 
see him immediately. _ He ha.s Mrs. Ashdown with him”, 
iir nght. fell him I II be down in a moment.” 

Wondering as he hung up, "What the heU do they want 

to Messiter with a not unkindly, "I’ll have 
lo think that over. Where can I get hold of you ?” 
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“Fm staying at the R.A.F. Club, sir’', said the boy; and 
Guy Conington came in as he went out. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

§I 

'‘Mr. Silcox was called away just after he phoned you, Sii' 
George wants you to go right in." 

The girl in George Ramsay’s outer office, who must ob- 
viously be Miss Loftus, bent to her typewriter again. Memoris- 
ing her mouse brown hair, her button of a nose, and her sallow 
complexion, Wordsworth went along the corridor to Room 
Forty Two. 

Millicent Ashdown and George Ramsay sat almost side by 
side at the big desk with the light behind them. Both rose, 
and shook hands. 

“We’ll make sure no one disturbs us’’, began Ramsay, step- 
ping to the door and shooting the spring bolt. Then he stepped 
back to his desk ; reseated himself ; pressed a button on the 
telephone, and called through it, “If anyone rings up, Miss 
Loftus, tell them I’m in conference’’. 

“Sit down, Wordsworth’’, he went on, indicating a third 
chair, on the other side of the desk and facing the light. 

Meanwhile Millicent, who had also reseated herself, was 
inhaling cigarette smoke. She wore a leopardskin hat, mucli 
larger than the pill boxes she had hitherto affected. A coat of 
the same fur draped a fourth chair, which stood by the collec- 
tion of shellcases. Automatically Wordsworth noticed an 
ashtray in which lay four cigarette stubs, one still smouldering 
and all marked with lipstick. 

“May I ?’’ he asked, taking out his own case. 

“Of course’’, smiled Millicent, but Ramsay’s scarred face 
looked very stern and his voice grated as he said : 

“It’s time we ah put our cards on the table, Wordsworth. 
I gather that Mrs. Ashdown has already done so and that she 
has further told you one reason why she wants the mystery of 
her husband’s death cleared up. But that isn’t her only reason". 

“Don’t", interrupted Milheent, “for God’s sake, don’t tell 
him that, George" ; and it seemed to Wordsworth as though the 
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last slireci of artiiicialit}'" had been stripped from her voice. She 
repeated herself, “For God’s sake, don’t tell him that, George” ; 
and, just for a second, Ramsay seemed to be faltering ; but 
within another second he had continued : 

can’t go over all tliat again, my dear. I said he’d 
better know the whole truth, and I’m going to tell him the 
whole truth. Mrs. Ashdown’s other reason for wanting the 
matter cleared up, Wordsworth, is her fear that — if the real 
murderer isn’t discovered — people may suspect me”. 

Silence followed. Milliccnt dropped the stub of her cigarette 
into the ashtray. Her dark eyes were averted ; Ramsay’s, 
gray-green under tliat broad pentlionsc of a foreliead, stared 
straight into Wordsworth’s. 

“Would it surprise you”, lie asked abruptly, “if people did 
suspect me ? Have you been suspecting me yourself perhaps ?” 

Another silence followed. Millicent was lighting yet another 
cigarette. Staring back at Ramsay, Wordsworth wondered, 
“Shall I be frank with him ?” It seemed the opportunity for 
frankness. In Cape Remittance he wouldn’t have hesitated. 
Yet something made him Iiold back. 

“Mrs. Ashdown suspects Boulte”, he stalled, “tie certainly 
threatened her husband. I’ve somebody else’s evidence to 
the same effect.” 

“And what evidence, if any, have you against me ?” 

Once again, during that third and longest silence, with the 
woman’s eyes still averted, but the man’s still staring at him, 
Wordsworth remembered that George Ramsay ranked as an 
assistant cliief of the Air Stall. Once again he realised his own 
lack of autliority . Bu t once again habit proved too strong for him. 

“That’s liardly a fair question, Sir George’', he said. “Even 
if we were alone it wonhln't be fair. So I’m going to answer 
it with anotlier one. Does Mrs. Ashdown know what happened 
in Paris in July nineteen hundred and seventeen V* 

The woman might have received an electric shock. Bolting 
upright in her chair, sIkj sat rigid. Not even an eyelash quivered. 
To WordswortlCs surprise, Iiowever, the man answered calmly 
and without the sliglitest lu^sitation, “Slie does, Wordsworth” ; 
and, turning to hvr, continued, “You see liow right I was, 
Millicent?” 

“Yes, I suppose you were.” 

Followed a fourth silence, during which— looking from the 
ugly scarred face of the man to the lovely painted face of the 
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woman — seemed to Wordsworth that now, at last, he could 
dominate the situation. 

‘There's another question I'd like to ask you. Sir George", 
he said, choosing his words very carefully. ‘The last time I 
was in this room you told me, in effect, that I'd better lay off 
because I should never be able to prove anything. Are you stiU 
of the same opinion ?" 

George Ramsay, in his turn, stalled. 

“I was only advising you for your own good", he said slowly. 
“If you remember, I told you at the same time that I had no 
authority in the matter. Today I have even less authority, 
because — this is strictly between ourselves, Wordsworth — I 
shall be leaving this Ministry very shortly." 

And, speaking still more slowly, he added, “According to 
present arrangements, I shall be on my way to America by 
the end of next week". 

A sharp turn at the door handle startled all three of them. 
The handle was tried again. Then shoes — a woman's, it seemed 
to Wordsworth — spattered away along the corridor ; and, 
recovering his concentration, he asked : 

“Am I to assume that you’ve altered your opinion, that 
you're now just as anxious as Mrs. Ashdown is for me to find 
out who murdered her husband ?" 

Followed a fifth silence — shorter yet more pregnant, or so it 
appeared to Wordsworth, with suppressed emotions than any of 
the others. 

Then Ramsay said, “Yes" ; and, again turning to the woman, 
“He'd better see it before you take it to the solicitors, Millicent" ; 
and, once more staring at Wordsworth : 

“She only found the thing this morning. It's her husband's 
will". 


§2 

Ten minutes later Wordsworth, outside the door of Room 
Forty Two, heard it bolted again. “Those two", he thought, 
“don't want to be disturbed till they've had another pow-wow." 

This seemed natural enough. Yet was it so natural that 
George Ramsay should be going to America ? Didn't that fact, 
didn't the whole interview, increase rather than decrease one's 
suspicions of him ? He'd made a great show of laying his cards 
on the table. But what aces had he shown ? The fact— one 
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must concentrate on facts — that he’d once stood his trial for 
murder must be pretty well known. And the overdramatic 
production of Ashdown’s will might possibly have been staged 
to make one suspect Adrian Messiter, who had been appointed 
the sole legatee and executor. 

Just possibly that was why Ramsay had said, “Not that I 
can bring myself to suspect him, though he certainly had plenty 
of opportunity’’, and Ashdown’s widow, "Neither can I, George. 
Adrian simply adored Marcus ; besides, except for the insur- 
ance money, and that’s only a thousand as far as I know, Marcus 
won’t have left a bean’’. 

The trail of the red herring. One of the oldest tricks in the 
world ! 

Sirens sounded the alert as Wordsworth climbed the stairs 
to his own room ; and, almost simultaneously, the brass bells 
in the corridor shrilled the alarm. "Sugar orders”, he told 
himself. "I’ve pt to write up my dossier before I forget what 
those two said” ; and to Conington, whom he found locking 
their cupboard, "I’ll see to all that, Guy. You run along and 
take cover”. 

Guy grumbled, "Just as I was going to do a spot of dicta- 
ting” ; and as he added, "blast it”, the door, which Wordsworth 
had closed behind him, was pushed open by Miss King, complete 
with notebook, who said ; 

“I wondered if you were still here, flight lieutenant. I can 
take your dictation in the shelter if you like”. 

“That’d be grand of you”, smiled Guy, picking up both trays 
and ushering her out. 

They left the door ajar. Before he reclosed it, Wordsworth 
watched them along the corridor. "No accounting for tastes”, 
he thought. "But if Guy isn’t trying to get off with that bint. 
I’m a Hottentot.” 

Guy’s tastes in bints, however, were none of his business ; 
and, seating himself, he began to write ; “Monday 11.30 a.m. 
Spt for by George Ramsay. Found Millicent Ashdown with 
him”. Guns fired a salvo ; subconsciously he was aware of a 
boinb dropping — and, as he wrote on, of that vague thought 
which had first occurred to him as he drove to Pullen’s battery 
headquarters. 

He finished his notes of the recent interview, read them 
through, and referred to the pencil jottings he had made while 
talking to Messiter. 
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The boy's hint that Ashdown had thought himself in danger 
(“Marcus told me that if anything happened to him I was to 
bum his papers”) taken in conjunction with the date of the 
wiih signed at group headquarters a few days after the threat 
by BoSte, might be significant. Equally significant — one had 
only her word for it — ^might be Millicent Ashdown's contention, 
“I only found Marcus's will by accident, while I was looking 
through a lot of papers he told me to look after for him when 
we left Blessingford”. 

The really significant new fact, nevertheless — and one 
simply must stick to facts — ^which emerged from the two inter- 
views, was that Albert Dowdy had actually opened the window 
of Room Twenty Eight by climbing the iron staircase and 
slipping hack the catch with a penknife. 

Whereas Dowdy himself, when asked whether anyone could 
get in by the window, had only answered that he couldn't say. 

“Better check my memory on that'', thought Wordsworth; 
and looked up to see Frank Izod at the door. 

“So you're not being a good little boy and obeying orders 
either”, said Izod. “I thought I might just find you here. Its 
getting on for one o'clock. How about a spot of lunch ?" 

“I'm pretty busy today.” 

“So I gather.” Izod glanced at the file of notes, on whicli 
Wordsworth had automatically laid his blotter. ' 'All the same, 
I wish you'd come. It's my birthday, and I'm giving a little 
party. Gale Johnson's going to be there among other people. 
And if you've a few minutes to spare afterwards I'd like a little 
private talk with you. It's so difficult to get any privacy in 
this place.” 

Locking up, putting on his greatcoat, Wordsworth thought, 
“Clever devil. I believe he knew I couldn't resist the opportunity 
of meeting Gale”. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 

§x 

GynE shook hands, and said, "Why, hallo, William. What a 
nice surprise. Frank never told me you were going to be here”. 
Izod introduced a youngster in khaki as, "My nephew, John". 
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A large friendly woman, all real bosom and false pearls 
billowed into the cocktail bar of the restanrant, declaunin^' 
'^Many happy returns of the day, Frank. I do hope wehe not 
late. Celia's gone to powder her nose. The number of times 
that girl powders her nose is simply remarkable. I believe it's all 
due to war strain". 

Celia, also in khaki, materialised before the first round of 

drinks and demanded a tomato juice. She monopolised John 

obviously her property — ^immediately. 

The woman who arrived next — decided Wordsworth — must 
be Izod's sister. She had the same shade of black hair, the same 
nose and the same eyes. 

“Tim won't be long", she began. But her husband kept them 
waiting ten more minutes. A fussy little man who appeared to 
be in his middle sixties, he caiTied his civilian gasmask in one 
hand and a small parcel in the other. 

“You were supposed to be given this at breakfast, Frank", 
he bubbled. ‘'But the man at the shop swore I said I'd call for 
it. I don't know what’s the matter with all the shops nowadays. 
They never do anything one tells them." 

His wife said, “There's a war on, Tim". 

Fie bubbled back at her, “War or no war, I like things done 
properly". 

Izod opened the parcel, which contained a crocodile-skin 
cigar case, monogrammed in gold. Tim took his time deciding 
whether sherry or a martini would be the least unsuitable for his 
digestion, to which he proclaimed himself a mart}^'. Catching 
Gale’s eyes, Wordsworth saw them twinkle with amusement. 
She seemed completely at her ease, and completely forgetful of 
their last conversation on the telephone. 

“Lunch", ordered Izod, while his brother-in-law still toyed 
with the dry sherry of his final decision ; and led the way through 
a full room to a circular table. Further orders placed Gale 
and Wordsworth together, with Izod on her other side, and 
Celia's mother, whose surname had sounded like Giggleswick, 
on his. 

“So you're in the Air Force, too", began Mrs. (query?) 
Giggleswick. “Do tell me the war's going to end soon. I simply 
can't stand another winter in England. I'm a real smishine 
woman. A man I know in the Tank Corps — at least, I think it's 
the Tank Corps, an5nvay it's something to do with motorcars — 
tells me that a man he knows in the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
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be her birthday too. Otherwise of course he’d have joined us 
I’d like you to know Tony better, Wordsworth”. 

”Why?” 

The interruption, purposefuUy brutal, seemed to shake Izod 
For the first time, Wordsworth saw that smooth, actorish face 
betray real emotion. 

"Because”, went on Izod, after quite a pause, "the more one 
knows about a cliap, the less one’s liable to misjudge him. 
People always misjudge Tony, Not that I blame them, mind 
^ou. He's his own worst enemy. And, as you’ve probably 
realised, he’s cursed with one of those inferiority complexes 
vhich he conceals under an assumption of superiority. You 
igree with me tkere, I hope.” 

"I hadn’t thought about it.” Wordsworth, curious and very 
much on his guard, took a long puli at the excellent though 
weriarge cigar Izod had forced on him. "But your idea seems 
•easonabie. He drinks rather a lot, I’ve observed.” 

"Only recently/^' Again the smooth face betrayed emotion. 
'He never used to/' 

"And he’s got the devil’s own temper, Izod.” 

"I admit he's hasty.” 

^ "Hasty.” Wordsworth smiled. "You should have seen him 
his morning. He tried to break up his own car with the start- 
ng handle.” 

"I know. He told me about that. But Tony’s tempers 
lever last. And he’s the frankest man I ever met, if you only 
inderstood how to tackle him.” 

Izod stopped — ^liis face once more its smooth self, but his 
lark blue eyes very wary. "Wliat’s he driving at— a show- 
lown ?” Wordsworth asked himself ; and aloud : 

"Does that imply that you’d like me to taclde him ?” 

^ "That depends/' Izod knocked the ash from his cigar. "It 
night be better if I talked to him first. I haven’t so far. I’ve 
)een hoping, you see, that it mightn’t be necessary. It is, I 
uppose ?” 

"Why do you suppose that ?” 

"Mainly because”— this time, though the question had been 
hot at him, Izod neither paused nor betrayed emotion — "I’ve 
ized you up as the sort of fellow who never lays off once he’s 
ot his teeth into a thing. I’m a bit that way myself, I don’t 
ciind telling you. Xliat's another reason why I’ve been so damn 
i^orried. Let’s go, shall we ?” 
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It took all Wordsworth's selfrestraint to refrain from the 
question, ^Was it because you were so worried that you tried 
to pocket that fuze?” Somehow he managed to hold his 
tongue until they were in Izod's car ; and then all he said was : 

want to be quite fair with you. There may be no need 
for either of us to tackle Boulte”. 

“You mean, Quaritch may wash the whole thing out ?” 

“Yes. That's what'J suit you best, isn't it ?” 

“Up to a point”, admitted Izod ; adding reflectively, ''Still, 
I think Td better have a talk to Tony. He won't be coming 
back this afternoon. But I'll do it first thing tomorrow and 
give you a tinkle on the telephone.” 

A strange bloke, Izod. Why couldn't he let sleeping dogs 
lie ? Had he got the wind up ? 

Perhaps. 


§3 

On his return to the Ministry, Wordsworth found his In tray 
full of papers, and Guy Conington, who had been reading his 
notes, full of curiosity. He made a memorandum of his talk 
with Izod ; and dealt with the routine papers first. 

“What I don't understand”, said Conington when they 
paused for tea, “is why you don't send for Dowdy and ask him 
why the hell he didn't come clean about having opened that 
wiadow ?” 

“And where would that get me ? He'd only say he'd for- 
gotten all about it. Besides, I'm not really in a position to send 
for people until I hear something from Quaritch.” 

“You won't hear from him until he's consulted somebody 
else, and he won't hear from anybody until everybody's con- 
sulted everybody else. You mark my words, W.W. The civil 
service'll have a Anger in this pie before you're through with it. 
And you know what that means — ^just a chain of unlimited 
irresponsibility. Still, you're probably right. You'll only get 
it in the neck if yow . take on any responsibility. That's not 
what we’re paid for: We're paid to be good little yes-boys.” 

And, “Yes, sir. Certainly, sir”, said Conington into the 
telephone a few minutes later. "The squadron leader will speak 
to you at once.” 

The hoarse voice at the other end of the wire was Daddy 
Borland's, Wordsworth asked him if he were feeling better, 





Daddy said he hoped to be back at work by the end of the week. 

“Air Commodore Quaritch came round to see me yesterday”' 
he went on. “We’re on an open line so I can’t say everything 
I’d like to. But what I must say to you, Wordsworth, is this. 
You’-ve done very well so far, audit’s quite possible your sug- 
gestion will be adopted ; but, until it is adopted, I don’t want 
you to take any further action without Air Commodore Quaritch’s 
authority in writing. ' In writing, Wordsworth. That’s the great 
point. I hope you understand me.” 

“I’erfectly, sir”, said Wordsworth; and hung up to find 
their messenger at his elbow. The messenger handed him a 
single envelope marked, “Secret”, opening which he read : 

“IDear Wordsworth, With reference to our talk on Saturday 
afternoon I was very interested in what you had to teU me and 
so was Group Captain Borland whom I visited yesterday. Your 
suggestion that we might call in Scotland Yard is being put 
forward. I hope to let you have some good news in the course 
of the next few days. You will be pleased to know that Group 
Captain Borland quite agrees -with me that your energy and 
your particular capabilities should be utilised to better effect in 
the future. Sincerely yours, Stephen Quaritch”. 

On being shown this letter, Conington, who had listened in 
to the talk with Daddy, stroked his straw-blond hair and took 
out h.is gold cigarette case. 

“What have I to say, W.W. ?” he remarked, as he lit up. 
“Only that if I were you I should play Brer Fox. Or was it 
Brer Rabbit ? He just lay low and said nuffing. You do the 
same — ^you don’t want no trouble any more than Steve does — 
and you’ll be a wing commander in two shakes of a duck’s tail. 
Why, you might even get an O.B.E. into the bargain. Wing 
Commander William Wordsworth, O.B.E., M.C., B.F.C. I 
migh± even manage a gossip par. about that. ‘The new wing 
commander, by the way, is not related to our famous English 
poet’.” 

Wordsworth scowled, “Bon’t be an ass, Guy”. The prospect 
of promotion, nevertheless, was not entirely without its attrac- 
tion. 

“More pay and. more allowances”, he caught himself thinking. 
“I could do with ’em if I make up my mind to get married.” 

For why the blazes should he worry about his service problem 
any more ? Let Steve Quaritch and Baddy Borland do that. 
Let them take the responsibihty if . . . 



“But that won’t happen”, he decided, scowling again. 
“That can’t happen. It’s a crazy idea anyway.” 

And as he drove back to his hat he determined to let the 
service problem drop for the personal. Did he or did he not 
intend proposing to Gale ? 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 
§1 

Ragged gunfire punctuated most of that Monday night ; but 
Wordsworth slept all through it, and woke to his customary 
routine of tea, toilet and breakfast, Breakfast finished, he re- 
read the letter he had written (after tearing up heaven-knew- 
how-many sheets of club notepaper) to Gale. 

On the whole, the letter would do. Anyway it didn’t bind 
him to an^dhing— and there was no reason, nowadays, why she 
shouldn’t come to his quarters. If she wouldn’t, so much the 
worse for her. 

All the same the prospect of a refusal made him distinctly 
nervous. He wanted her more than he had ever wanted any- 
body. But they hadn’t known each other a fortnight. And 
after all there was the question of Michael. And — damn it all-— 
what with income tax at eight and six in the pound, and a war 
on, could anybody but a very young man or a lunatic contem- 
plate marriage ? 

Whereupon the most peculiar thought struck him. ”Ani I 
really a cad?” he wondered; and, as the question amplified 
itself into, “Am I so very much better than Ashdown ?” he felt 
his cheeks flush. 

By that time, nevertheless, he had already sealed the 
envelope ; and ten minutes to nine found him dropping it iuto 
Helen Stannard’s letter box. 

Not until he turned Minnie Mouse out of Whitehall into 
King Charles Street did he remember — so rigid had been his 
determination to dismiss his service problem completely— that 
Izod might tackle Boulte that very morning. But midday came 
without any telephone message from Izod ; and, precisely on 
the last stroke of Big Ben, Messiter entered' to introduce a 
starchy old gentleman in a high coUar as, "‘Mr. Archbold of 
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Sir 


Mcssitcr Ih6 old f^^'iitleiiiarij after 

Conington had fetclK-'^d. him a chaii , deai eu Ins throat and began. 


i understand, Leader Wordsworth, that you 1 

hitherto refused — aiicL 'i-s far tis I can <]nite rifrhtK' 


have 


quite rightly— to 


part with certain cdocuinents, keys aiul otlu'i articles which were 
the property of lati' Aii \ ice-Maislial Marcus Ashdown 

Yesterday, howevei', anotlier docurneiil, to uit the late air vice- 
marshal’s will, was l)rougtit to me by his widow, and pursuant 
to the testator’s wishes, it is now my dnt\-, acting (in behalf of 
my client, Mr. Me.s.'siti'r, to demand the properties in question 
Should you have an.v doubt as to my auihoi'ity for making this 
demand, I have brought a copy of the will with me”. 

Mr. Archbold stopped there. W'ordsworth said the correct 
thing; rose; wallccri to the cuplioard ; took out two bundles 
wrapped in brown w'r ; opened tliem , and laid them on his desk. 

“Did you by reiiy chance make a list of the documents ?” 
asked Mr. Archbolcl. taking the keys. 

“I did.” 

"In duplicate, I liope.” 

"Yes.” 

"Excellent.” 


Conington procluced a cojiy of the list. Mr. Archbold 
suggested that Coiiingtori and Messiter .should check it against 
the contents of the two bundles. \Miiie they were doing so, 
he said to Wordswor t li ; 

“This is a very snd business. I first knew Marcus Ashdown 
when he was a mere boy. To Mr. Messiter, as I think j'ou know, 
he stood in loco parentis. A ixmsion, of course, will be awarded 
to his widow. Tahiiig her circumstances into consideration, the 
financial provisions seem to me entirely equitable”. 

"Quite”, agreed. A\aird.sworth. "Quite.” 

Mr. Archbolcl, ciftc'r a inoment’.s consideration during which 
he polished a pair of old-fashioned jiincc-ncz, agreed to the 
suggestion that Mcs.siter .sliould receipt the duplicate list. This 
done, and the bundles wrapjx'd up again, Conington escorted 
the solicitor and his client to the lift. 

"And some people say they can't rea<l Dickens because he’s 
too dated”, remarked Conington on his return. "Our friend 
Archbold might have stepped straight out of Dombey and Son. 
What did you insist on that signature for ?” 
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‘‘For one thing , because Messiter had no right to take away 
some of those documents. Ashdown’s service papers are really 
Air Ministry property. Archbold knew that as well as I do. 
He’s a wily old fox. in my opinion.” 

‘‘But there was no reason for him to be wily ?” 

“Possibly.” 

“Meaning, W.W. ?” 

“Meaning, my dear Guy, that plenty of people have been 
murdered for less than a thousand, which is the amount of 
Ashdown’s insurance policy. However, it’s none of my damn 
business now, or yours either. So you’d better get hold of your 
girl friend and draft out that paper Fighter Command asked us 

for” ,, ,» 

“She’s out at lunch now. I’ve booked her for one o clock. 

“And since when can we book a particular shorthand- 
typist ?” 

Conington only smiled. Wordsworth did not press the 
question — and went out to his own lunch at exactly five minutes 
to one. 


§2 

Minnie Mouse transported her owner through fog and rain 
to the Royal Automobile Club, where his Air Minist^ appoint- 
ment entitled Wordsworth to temporary membership. Drink- 
ing a glass of sherry in the upstairs bar he was accosted by 
Moxom, who said : 

“HaUo. One doesn’t often see you here, W.W. And you 
hardly ever pay us a visit in the War Room nowadays. I heard 
you got cut over by a bomb. Are you all right again ? Y ou re 
looking a bit under the weather”. 

“Oh, I’m all right. Just a bit fed up, that’s all.” 

“Who isn’t?” Moxom twirled at one of the largest 
moustaches in the R.A.F. “Two full-size wars are too much 
in one lifetime. Have another glass of sherry wine, and let’s 
lunch together.” 

Over lunch, Moxom — always an inveterate gossip— referred 
to George Ramsay. , , 

“We’ve been hearing all sorts of rumours”, he said. _ But 
I happen to know for certain that he’s leaving the Ministry. 
He’ll be a big loss, I think. You know what his job is, of course. ” 

“No.” 
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He murmured two more letters and then another’ thr^ 

which conveyed any meaning to Wordsworth , 

however-such being the force of habit-thS tW dif 

“■* "“O”' the 

* If there s any one man who can solve the nrAKiarv, f 
night bomber”, he said presently, “it’s the chap^ I wa^taW 
about. He s an expert on barrage balloons too T ontJ k f 

him lecture about them. Let me see, when was that" 
three months before the war, I believe. He toM u. tw 
theoretically, balloons could be flown right into the stratotoh^rA 
He said they ought to have selfsealing envelopes 
hehom mstead of hydr^en " And Moxom talked on mta ttw 
were mterrnpted by Prmworthy. who asked if he mieht ioin them 

Balloons m the ptgfaced Prisworthy's estSlt C w“e 

*» 

“What’s that ?” asked Moxom. 

“If you don’t know I can’t tell you. But, according to 
George Ramsay and Artemus Atkinson, we ought to have it in 
production by the end of nineteen forty-two.” ^ 

“Nineteen forty-two”, sighed Moxom,’ twirling at his 
moustaches ; and’ glancing at his wristwatch, called for his bill 

I m off duty this afternoon”, said Prisworthy when he and 
Wordsworth were alone at the table. “If you’re not in too much 
3f a hurry, wait and have some more coffee with me.” 

He gobbled his one dish quickly, and led downstairs into a 
quiet comer of the smoking room, to which a waiter brought 
:heir coffee. 

“Have you seen Boulte lately ?” he asked. “I saw him this 
morning. He’s a funny devfl, isn’t he ?” 

“Very.” 

“Did you know that he and Negresco were cousins 

“No.” 


“Neither did I till Negresco told me so. By the way” 

Prisworthy’s casualness, Wordsworth realised, was assumed— 
I suppose he's put the kybosh on your end of the inquiry ?” 
“Pretty weU.” 

As if by mutual consent they sheered off the topic, and began 
o discuss Security. 

“We don’t even know the meaning of the word”, said 
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Prisworthy. “Look at the sentences we give, even wtxen we 
catch people out. What’s the good of imprisoning enemy 
agents? It’s a positive encouragement to the ones we don’t 
catch. ' The Hun chops their heads off. Wouldn’t you, if you 

had your way?” , ^ „ 

“I’d give them a spot of thurd degree, before i got really 

drastic.” . 

Wordsworth's mind, however, had wandered a little and, 
just before they parted, he could not help asking — also with an 
assumption of casualness : ^ c 

“Do you know anything about time-bomb fuzes ? oome- 
body told me the other day that ninety-six hours was pretty 
nearly the maximum”. 

“That's the generally accepted theory, I believe. You know 
the principle, of course.” 

“Some acid, isn't it ?” 

“Yes. We circulated a paper about it the other day. TH 
send you a copy if you Uke.” 

“Thanks”, said Wordsworth; and returned to the Air 
Ministry, thinking, “Sugar Quaritch and Daddy Dorland. If 
only they'd give me a free hand I believe I could crack this 
thing.” 

But Conington's, ''A lady phoned while you were out at 
lunch, she said she might ring up again about half past three, 
but if she couldn't manage it, she'd write to you", set the com- 
pass needle of his mind swinging again ; and it continued to 
oscillate until well after four o'clock. 

By that time, of course, unless Izod were driving her home 
to Tapworth, Gale would be on her way to the station- Still, 
she might just telephone from the station, or even when she 
got back to Manor Cottage. 

“Green Hne, W.W.”, corrected Conington when, some five 
minutes later, Wordsworth mistakenly picked up the black 
telephone ; and over the green line came Izod's smooth : 

“Is that you, Wordsworth ? Are you doing anything for 
dinner tonight ? If not, Tony wants us both to dine with him, 
Any time after six-thirty at the Eccentric Club. His flat's just 
opposite. We can go along there for a talk afterwards’"'. 

“Right you are”, said Wordsworth ; but the compass needle 
of his mind stiU veered to Gale. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 
§ I 

Frank Izod was not quite old enough to remember the palmy 
days of the Eccentric Club when, housed in Shaftesbury Avenue 
it had been the meeting place for all Bohemian London But 
he knew about those days both from hearsay and from reading • 
and, as he stood alone under the stuffed owl which still decorated 
the bar in Ryder Street, his mind went back to his adolescence 
just after the South African War. wscence, 

"Grand times”, he thought. "Grand times after the last 
war too. Will they ever come back again ? The lord alone 
knows. I suppose we're going to beat these blasted Germanos 
But even if we do, what’ll life be like afterwards ? Life’s habit 
And I’ve got used to my comforts. Oh well, there’s always the 
drink.” 

He told the barman to mix him a cocktail, drank it, and 
began to feel a little more cheerful. We’d given the Germanos 
one good knock anyway. They wouldn’t risk much more day- 
light bornbing. And, sooner or later, the Americans would have 
to come in on our side, otherwise their gold wouldn’t be much 
use to them. An Anglo-American alliance. But his private 
project for an Anglo-American alliance seemed to have gone phut. 

“Gale’s fallen in love with Wordsworth”, his thoughts 
continued. "What a pest that fellow’s making of himself. I 
wish Tony would teU me the whole truth. I hope to God he 
tbehaves himself this evening.” 

"Flallo, Frank”, said Tony Boulte, entering the bar at that 
moment. “Hasn’t our policeman turned up yet ?” 

“No. And you’re not going to touch a drop of alcohol until 
he does.” 

Boulte grinned, "Zwm befehl, Herr Staffel Kapitan ” ; and 
took a pinch of snuff. Sirens wailed the alert. A steward came 
in to announce, “There’s a gentleman asking for you”. Izod 
went out and returned with Wordsworth. Boulte, obviously on 
his best behaviour, said : 

“So there you are. Splendid. What’ll you have ? They 
shake a pretty good martini here”. 

An old buffer rose from one of the tables and came over to 
'ithem, insisting, "You must have this one on me, gentlemen”. 

W.O.D. M 
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Izod stood the second, and final, round. 

“I think I’ll go home now'", said the old buffer— and went. 

§2 

The dining room of the club was almost empty. Before they 
sat down Izod called Wordsworth's attention to the commemora- 
tive tablets which decorated the walls. 

'‘You're both too young to remember Arthur Roberts", he 
said. “I can only just recollect him myself," 

"Comedian, wasn't he ?" asked Boulte. 

"Yes. I saw him at a music hall. The Tivoli, I believe." 

"The Tivoli was a music haU in my time", put in Wordsworth. 

Boulte said, "The Empire promenade used to be my pet 
hunting ground when I was at the Shop. Makes me feel bloody 
old when I go and see pictures there. I seem to remember being 
chucked out once — and ending up at Vine Street". 

"When were you at the Shop ?" asked Wordsworth. 

"I left in nineteen-eleven." 

"Then you must be three years older than I am." 

"Just about. Let's feed, shall we ?" 

They sat down. All three of them were on guard , yet all 
three anxious to preserve the amenities while they ate ; and 
this proved tolerably easy because fundamentally they belonged 
to the same public school class of Englishmen, though none of 
them professed much respect for the "old school tie", on which 
topic Izod turned the conversation before they were midway of 
an excehent meal washed down by mild whiskies and sodas. 

"There's still too much of it”, he said. "We're not going' 
to win this war by behaving like the Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s." 

"Or the Cock House at Felsgarth", agreed Boulte. 

Still preserving the amenities, Wordsworth disputed ^ their 
contention, and spun out the argument till the end of dinner. 
This was an entirely new Boulte, selfcontroHed, with hardly a 
sneer on his lips, playing the host almost to perfection. Almost. 
But not quite. 

"Soft-pedalling", decided Wordsworth. "Waiting for his cue 
from Izod ? They're a rum couple. I wonder whether Izod 
made his money or whether he inherited it." 

Izod's next remark might have been the result of thought 
reading. ^ - 

"Winchester never did me any good in after life", he said.« 
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"They taught me to translate Horace but not how to read a 
balance sheet. I’m a stockbroker by profession — if you can call 
stockbroking a profession.” 

"And a financier, Frank.” 

"Only in a mild way”, smiled Izod; and, turning to 
Wordsworth, “Tony’s referring to some deals I used to help 
him with. He’s tried most things, from bootlegging to gun 
running.” 

"Not gun running”, corrected Boulte. "It’s just as legitimate 
to sell arms as it is to sell potatoes. If the powers that be had 
taken on the Oerlikon gun when I first brought it to them ” 

"We might both have made our fortunes”, said Izod, still 
smiling; and talk turned on light anti-aircraft and anti-tank 
artillery as Boulte called for cigars. 

The talk interested Wordsworth. Momentarily he forgot the 
purpose of this meeting. But Boulte’s chance exclamation, 
"Scheibenkkister” after he had insisted, with just a touch of 
excitement, "You can say what you like about the Bofors, 
Frank, but we must have something lighter and more mobile, 
either a twenty or a twenty-five millimetre, for close protection”, 
substituted the policeman in him for the gunner. 

“I wonder if you’d mind telling me”, he interrupted, "what 
that word, which seems rather a favourite with you, means.” 

Izod laughed. Boulte blew a smoke ring, and explained : 

"Well, Scheibe can mean either a pane of glass, a drag target 
or the wrong end, from the pilot’s point of view, of a searchlight 
beam ; and Kleister means paste, as I told our esteemed friend 
Miss Kemble when she rang up to ask me the same question a 
few days ago. But when a Berliner puts the two words together 
he implies, as I did not tell the Kemble, precisely what a New 
Yorker implies when he talks about a shyster”. 

"We water it down to four-letter man”, added Izod, stiU 
laughing ; while the possible importance of the fact that Miss 
Kemble should have passed his casual inquiry straight back to 
the man who had caused him to make it registered in Words- 
worth’s mind. 

"I wonder if she told him who asked her about that word ?” 
he thought. "It only shows one how damn careful one’s got to 
be.’’^ And, fully on his guard again, he listened to Boulte’s : 

“Well, I suppose we’d better go along to my place, now, 
Frank”. 

The all clear sounded as Boulte paid their bill. 
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§3 

A taxicab had just drawn up at the glass portico of the club. 
Out of it stepped the old buf er who had stood them their first 
drink. 

“Just my luck*^ he grumbled. “When I got home, I found 
they’d blown my philoprogenitive flat to sugarsticks. Still, I 
managed to salve this gory suitcase.” 

Izod carried in the suitcase. The old buffer ^gave the taxi- 
man a ten shilling note, and asked them to have “just one more 
tiddler”. Boulte said, “Fm sorry, sir, but Fm afraid we’ve got 
work to do”, 

A fine rain wetted their faces as the three made their ^ way 
towards the front door of a red brick corner building which a 
woman opened to Boulte’s ring. 

He led on, flashing a torch, up steep carpeted stairs, to the 
third floor ; and, taking out his latchkey, through a doorway 
by which stood ftre-fighting equipment, into a narrow window- 
less hall from whose ceiling hung a naked bulb. 

“Frank always says I live like a pig”, he remarked. “But 
then Frank’s a sybarite. Pray enter the withdrawing room.” 

Half shielding the light in that oblong room hung a piece of 
blackout material. On the plush cloth of a rickety three-legged 
table stood a flask-shaped half bottle of whiskey, a jug of w'ater 
and three thick tumblers. A hard chesterfield and an armchair 
sagging on one castor, both covered with the same nondescript 
material, a wheelback chair, its seat piled with newspapers and 
magazines, four hunting prints, all hanging askew on sooty 
distemper, and pseudo-velvet curtains whose original brown had 
faded to mustard completed the furnishing. 

“A poor place but mine own”, quoted Boulte. “xAt least 
until next quarter day or the next dropping.” 

Still in his daytime khaki, he stooped to switch on an electric 
heater ; told his guests to park their things anywhere ^ they 
liked ; unbuckled his Sam Browne, from which hung his re- 
volver ; dropped the loaded leather on to the floor ; swept the 
papers from the wheelback, and straddled it between his breeched 
knees while Izod took the sofa and Wordsworth the remaining 
armchair. 

“Help yourselves to drinks when you feel like it”, Boulte 
went on. “I’m sorry there’s no soda. And now let’s g-et down 
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to brass tacks. Tlie question before the house is : Who bumped 
off the late Air Vice-Marshal Ashdown, O.B.E., A.F.C., 
commonly known as Bottom Upwards ? How about you, 
Frank V* 

'If you think that's funny'', said Izod, “I don't." 

Izod's face was in shadow ; but his voice betrayed anger, 

a^nd or so it seemed to Wordsworth — a toucn of fear. Boulte 

had seated himself directly under the light. Once again he 
looked the jungle animal. Imaginatively one saw the ears pressed 
even flatter against that round skull, and every muscle tensing 
for the spring. 

“He's like a cheetah", thought Wordsworth. 

In the meantime Izod had unbuckled and unbuttoned his 
blue R.A.F. jacket, the left side of which sagged, just revealing 
the pearl handle of a small revolver. He took out the revolver, 
which had a very short nickel-plated barrel, and laid it on the 
chesterfield, remarking casually : 

“I think ril give up carrying this damn thing. It's always 
digging into me". 

But Wordsworth noticed that he had placed it close to his 
right hand. 

“Sorry, old man", apologised Boulte. “I didn't mean to rub 
you up the wrong way. Flow about letting the police kick off ? 
That’s the usual procedure, I believe. Let’s pretend I'm the 
murderer, and that Wordsworth's trying ts prove it." 

“I don't think that's funny either, Tony. You promised me, 
when I persuaded Wordsworth to dine with you, that you'd 
behave yourself.” 

“And aren't I ?" The pale blue eyes turned on Wordsworth, 
who said : 

“I've no complaints to make so far. But I don't quite see 
where your idea is going to get us". 

“Don't you ? Have you got a better one ? After ah, some- 
body mm'dered Ashdown, Negresco or no Negresco, and did it 
damn cleverly too. We're all agreed on that, I hope. So it 
boils down to the routine questions : When, which we know to 
within a few seconds : Where, which we^ also know : How, 
which I have no doubt Wordsworth's been investigating for the 
best part of a fortnight ; Why ; and finally, Who ? All I've 
said is that I'm quite willing to play Who ; and to answer any 
questions Wordsworth likes to put to me. If that isn't fair 
enough, I don't know what is." 
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He stopped there. Just as his words ceased, they heard 
another alert sounding, first distantly, then close. “Blasted 
row”, said Izod, tossing the butt of his cigar over the heater 
into the untidy fireplace — and, in that second, ^ Wordsworth 
made up his mind. Quaritch or no Quaritch, this chance was 
too good to be missed. 

“Ail right. I'll play with you, Boulte”, he said. “But only 
on one condition.” 

“The condition being ?” 

“That you both keep your tempers.” 

“Both ?” queried Izod. “How do I come into it ?” 

“He's going to presume”, interrupted Boult e, “that the mur- 
derer must have had an accomplice. Am I right, sir ?” 

“If you don't mind”, said Wordsworth, habit so strong on 
him that he could almost imagine himself back in his old office 
at Cape Remittance, “I'll do the questioning. And my first 
question to you, Boulte, is : What relation are you to Major 
Negresco ?” 

“First cousin. His mother and mine are sisters”, answered 
Boulte, without hesitation but apparently taken by surprise. 

“You're not suggesting, I hope ” This time the inter- 

ruption came from Izod. 

“I'm not making any suggestions”, snapped Wordsworth. 
“Boulte asked me to play a game with him — and I'm playing it 
to the best of my ability. Question number two. What^ was 
your object, Boulte, in broadcasting the information, some nights 
ago at the Hotel Fantastic, that a certain member of the Air Staff 
had got away with murder ?” 

Boulte hesitated, and prevaricated, “I was as tight as a 
drum that night. Didn't I admit it next day ?” 

“You did. But you, Izod, were perfectly sober. And. you 
told me, just as you were leaving, not to take too much notice of 
anything Boulte said. Why didn't you tell me not to take any 
notice ?” 

Izod, in his turn, hesitated, but did not apparently pre- 
varicate. 

“Because”, he said, “I'm convinced that the man to whom 
Tony referred as having got away with murder, also murdered 
Ashdown.” 

“Then, why did you try to pocket that fuze ?” 

Despite the shadow cast by the piece of blackout material on 
the electric pendant, Wordsworth observed, as only once pre- 
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Piously, that actorish face of Izod’s betray real emotion ; and 
“I did- nothing ot the sort, I was only examining it , for 

^ ^qUenTe deemed one’s best card. A liar usually elaborated. 
But Izod didn’t ; and Wordsworth, turning to Boulte again, 

'^°°»Some two or three months ago— I could give you the exact 
3 t if I had my notes with me — you had a talk, rather a private 
+ Ik with Air Vice-Marshal Ashdown who was then commanding 
at Blessingford. Would you like to tell me what happened at 

^^^Bwlte'^h^itated again ; and Wordsworth saw a feline glint 
ome into his pale blue eyes ; saw the breeched knees close till 
the buckskin crinkled on the wooden chair seat. 

Then Boulte, astonishingly selfcontrolled but obviously ready 
to fly off the handle at provocation, said, “There’s nothing on 
God’s earth I’d like better” ; and, watching Izod covertly, Words- 
worth saw him sit bolt upright in the chesterfield. 

“But I’ll tell it my own way withorit any of your damn 
questions, Wordsworth, and I don't want any interference from 
you either, Fra.nk”, said Anthony Boulte. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 

§I 

All three had forgotten the alert ; but before Boulte could begin 
they heard engines, and instantaneously a sharpening scream 
extinguished the light for three full seconds during which they 
waited for the hurst of the bomb. The bomb burst. The win- 
dow behind the yellow curtains rattled, but did not break. The 
light flashed on again. Three more bombs burst. Guns fired. 

“Nuisance raider”, said Boulte. “Sounded like a Messer- 
schmitt one one o. Don’t suppose our guns were within a mile 
of him” ; and with hardly a change in his voice, he continued : 

“If you wa.nt me to tell you why I went up to Blessingford, 
Wordsworth, X went up there fully intending to put five bullets 
into the fat paunch of that stinking ScJieibenkleister Air Vice- 
bloody-Marshal Ashdown. That gives you mens rea. I happen 
to know n bit about the law, Mens rea means criminal intent. 



ah right, 1 I shoot the sod out of hand? 
He wouldn't have been the first”. 

“Steady, old chap. 

Izod had spoke^ Boulte spat a curse at him. 

“You seem to imagine Wordsworth’s a b.f., Frank. Do yoa 
think he hasn t o^^d out everything about me that’s worth 
finding out ? I said Ashdown wouldn’t have been the first maa 
I’d killed. And i stick to it. So why didn’t I blast the entrails 
out of him when i had the chance ? Because I was afraid of 
being hanged for murder . Bolux. I said five bullets, not six 
The sixth would ^^^e been for myself. Fve alwa^^s taken what 
was coming to me. But ii I d done myself in nobody except you 
Frank, would have knovm why I shot the bastard. And\xil 
probably wouldn have had the guts to tell them about Derek 
at the inquest. even if you had, it would have been 

hushed up. For the good of the service ! Well, IVe sugared 
that. 

''Yes. IVe sugared that*', repeated Boulte, pale brown 
moustache bristling, lips curling back to show pointed teeth. 
"Let ^em put me on trial for blowing that Scheibenkleister arseways 
with a time bomb— and prove I did it if they can. They'U have 
a hell of a job. How did I get into the room for one thing? 
How did I manufacture the ruddy bomb for another ? But once 
Lm in the witness box, my jobTl be money for jam. 'Motive', 
m say. 'Y^ou bet I had plenty of motive. That sonofabitch 
murdered my halfbrother, Derek Patterson. Derek would be 
alive now, and not the only one either, if Ashdown hadn't given 
orders to stop my information being circulated'. Do you know 
what a flak map is, Wordsworth ?" 

He paused. Wordsworth meditated for a second. Then he 
answered very quietly : 

"Yes. And I know all about your halfbrother's death, 
Boulte. I'm sorry " 


"I don't want your bloody symipathy", broke in Bonlte. 
"\^Tiat I want is revenge." 

He paused again. Izod shifted on his seat and fidgeted at his 
coUar. 

"But that's not^ reasonable, Tony", he said. "We don't 
even know for certain that Derek's machine was shot down by 
fiak.^ It might have been a night fighter." 

"We know the route he took, right intoThe barrage——" 

"Still, we can't be absolutely certain. And Ashdown's 
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dead What’s the good of talking about revenge on a dead man, 
Tony ? It’s just crazy.” 

“All right then.. I am a bit crazy. Most murders are com- 
mitted by lunatics , anyway. But I ’m quite sane enough to stand 
my trial And if Wordsworth wants any more evidence, he’s 
only got to go across the hall and into my bedroom. You show 
him the way, Frank. I’ve said my piece, and now I’m going to 
have a drink/' 


§2 

Boulte unstradciled the wheelback cliair ; rose, and moved to 
the table. His hand shook when he tilted the whiskey bottle 
against the glass ; and Wordsworth observed that his face liad 
gone gray — as men s faces go gray after long battle. 

'‘Carry on", said. "Both of you. Seeing's believing. 

Everything's there* In my bedroom." 

"He^s quite cra5f.y", thought Wordsworth : and he looked at 
Izod, whose eyes seomed to be saying, "We'd better humour him." 
Then they too rose and went out into the hall, where Izod— his 
hand, also, shaking?— opened another door, and clicked on a 
light. 

That bulb, like I'he one in the hall, was without a shade and 
so powerful that one's first glance seemed to register every single 
thing in Boulte's ■bedroom simultaneously. But after that first 
glance, both Wordsworth's eyes and Izod's concentrated on a 
single piece of furniture — ^the kitchen table between the lavatory 
basin and the heavily draped window. 

On that table l<i.y an empty shell, a couple of fuzes, a heap 
of springs and little toothed wheels, a gutted clock case and a 
gutted watch case. Held down to the only vacant space by 
coloured pins was a. diagrammatic drawing of a fuzed bomb from 
which lines led to a.n explanatory chart. 

As they approached and bent over this table, Wordsworth 
heard the breath v^liistle through Izod's nostrils. 

"Christ", said 

He was shaking? again. Shaking all over. Every muscle 
in his body seemed, out of coiitroL 

"I won't believe it", he went on. "I can't believe it. Tony 
always liked his practical joke, Wordsworth, That's all this is. 
Just a practical jolce. You see that, don't you ?" 

But even while he spoke Wordsworth had seen that other 
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He uncoiled the pump, dropped one nozzle into the bucket, 
tucked the sandbags under one arm, the stirrup under the other, 
and disappeared up the stairs. 

More wood splintered. A crash told that the door must be 
down. Wordsworth smelt smoke. Downstairs he could hear a 
battering on the street door. That door, too, must be open. 
Draught poured up the staircase. He could no longer smell the 
smoke. Then the pump nozzle began to suck water from the 
bucket. He watched the one bucket empty, poured in the other, 
refilled the other from the sink. 

Now he could smell smoke again. Now he could see smoke, 
a thin film of it, eddying in the updraught from the front door. 
The film thickened. He coughed, choked, filled his sixth (or was 
it seventh ?) bucket ; heard fire-engine bells clang, thought, 
“Those two must be having a tough time” ; heard a window 
broken ; heard feet pounding up the stairs towards him, saw a 
man with a brass-nozzled hose ; was asked a question, jerked his 
thumb upwards in answer ; filled yet another bucket, heard more 
feet ; saw the big hose whose nozzle had been carried on up the 
stairs swell with water ; heard Boulte’s, “Those chaps were jolly 
quick, Frank ; but I don’t fancy I’ll have to pay any more rent 
for this shack” ; saw, even in the half-light, that both Boulte’s 
face and Izod’s were black as sweeps’ faces, and stopped filling his 
buckets as someone said ,“ You gentlemen had better get out of this” . 

“Not before I salvage my kit”, said Boulte. 

§3 

Sirens wailed the all clear as Wordsworth unlocked his own 
flat. He wore his helmet. The greatcoat he carried on his right 
arm, the gasmask case slung over his left shoulder, were soggy 
with water. Methodically, he went to his bedroom ; opened the 
cupboard ; took out a hanger, and suspended the coat from one 
hook in the door, the gasmask case and the helmet from the other. 

Next, he unbuckled his equipment, emptying the cartridges 
from the wet pouch, removing the pistol from the holster. 

“Lucky to have saved them”, he thought. 

His jacket had been roughly dried by the night porter at the 
Eccentric Club, where he had left Boulte and Izod. He emptied 
the pockets ; took it off, and, examining it carefully, found it 
■ undamaged. His only pair of trousers — he had already decided 
— though a bit sodden, would just do till the new ones were 
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delivered by his tailor. He took them off, too ; stripped ; put 
on a dressing gown, picked his pyjamas from the bed, and went 
to the bathroom. 

“Lucky it's come on again", thought continued as the hot 
water poured from the tap ; but, soaking himself till the chill 
went out his bones, his thoughts turned to Boulte’s confession 
(only, was it a confession ?) and those gadgets, that paper pinned 
to the table by the lavatory basin in the bedroom from which 
Boulte had emerged with clothes piled over his arm, and carrying 
tw^o pairs of treed fieldboots, in that last second before tlie ceiling 
feU and the water poured down. 

A stout fellow, Boulte, And Izod hadn't done too badly either. 

“If Lm any judge of a man", decided Wordsworth., 'dzod's 
out of it." But was Boulte out of it ? Perhaps. Perhaps not. 

He climbed out of his bath ; towelled himself ; put on pyjamas 
and dressing gown ; and mixed a whiskey and hot water. 
Drinking the toddy, he remembered the paper he had taken from 
the table in Boulte's bedroom ; and unfolded it. Could one 
hang a cat on this evidence ? Could one put Izod in the box to 
confirm what Boulte had told them, what they had both seen ? 

“Not a hope", he decided. “Izod would be a hostile witness. 
And he's been doing his damnedest to shield Boulte from the 
word jump." 

The hands of the pigskin travelling clock on his bedside table 
pointed to one. But the hot drink, instead of making him 
sleepy, had only stimulated his mind. He lit a cigarette ; and, 
pacing his bedroom, reconstructed that last half hour he liad 
spent with Boulte and Izod in the bar of the club. Each of them 
had behaved as one would expect normal men to behave after 
their experience with the fire bomb. 

“Rather fun", he remembered Boulte saying ; and Izod, 
“It's a good thing we were there, the whole building would have 
caught otherwise" ; and Boulte, characteristically, “There'll be 
one hell of a blaze-up in London before we're through if the 
fire watching isn't better organised." Each of them had given 
him a normal good night, too. 

All the same, if Boulte were normal, there was no sucb place 
as Colney Hatch. 

“A bit barmy", finally decided Wordsworth. “And if Ram- 
say did it he's even barmier, because Ashdown would have bad to 
give his wife her divorce sooner or later. While as for the I>owdys, 
a chap'd have to be clean of his chump to risk a rope round liis 
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neck for a little tart like Flossie. So maybe there is something 
in that other idea of mine. And now I’d better try to get some 
sleep, otherwise I’ll feel like a piece of chewed rag in the morning.” 

It was half past one by then ; and, abruptly remembering 
that he had left the hall light on, he went to turn it out. Just 
before he clicked up the switch, it struck him that he had for- 
gotten to look in the letter box. "Do just as well in the morning”, 
he thought ; but routine— one always looked in that box when 
one came home — proved too strong ; and, lifting the metal flap, 
he picked out three envelopes, one of them blue, unstamped, and 
addressed in an obviously feminine handwriting. 

Memory flashing at him, "Gale promised she’d write if she 
couldn’t get me on the phone”, he slit the envelope, and took out 
the single sheet of blue paper to read : “Dear William, I tried to 
get you at the Ministry. As I couldn’t. I’ll leave this at your 
flat on my way to the station. I shall be .spending tomorrow, 
Wednesday, night, in London. A friend’s giving me a bed, but 
I’m tree for dinner if that appeals to you. Of course I’ll pay for 
myself, so don’t let’s go any place that’s too dear. Don’t bother 
towrite. Justphonemeatmy friend’snumber,Flaxman3986,any 
time after seven and tell me where to meet you. That’s to say if 
you can manage it. Naturally I’ll understand if you can’t. G”. 

§4 

And, "Blast it”, thought Wordsworth, still standing under the 
hail light. "Oh, blast it. This would happen.” 

For tomorrow night (or rather tonight) he was due to sleep 
at the Ministry again. Would he though ? Not if he could get 
Guy to function for him. And if Guy had a date, he must get 
someone else. 

Sleep at the Ministry with Gale in London. Not bloody likely. 
He’d wangle out of night duty somehow. Even if it meant going 
sick. 


CHAPTERTHIRTY 

§I 

"Why aren't you coming back tonight, mummy ?” asked Michael 
as he kissed Gale goodbye. 
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^'Because Tve a job of work to do, darling/’ 

^'What— -all night ?” 

Answering evasively, that she wouldn’t be able to catch a 
decent train home, Gale thought, '^He’s getting altogether too 
sharp. I wonder what I’ll do when he begins to grow up. Lordy , 
it’s going to be difficult”. And the thought pursued her as 
she set off, carrying her light suitcase, to catch the Tapworth 
bus. 

It was still dark ; and the bus when it drew up, ten minutes 
late, opposite the Rose and Dragon, crowded. A man offered her 
his seat. She took it gratefully. 

The man, middle-aged and obviously dyspeptic, said, “I’m- 
afraid we’re going to miss the eight-five”. But the bus caught 
it with a few seconds to spare ; and she just managed to squeeze 
herself between two more men, who were both smoking pipes, 
and trying to read the morning papers they had bought at the 
station by the faint lights above their heads. 

''And to think”, mused Gale, "that I used to look forward 
to railroad journeys.” 

Ten minutes afterwards, the people in the comer seats let up 
the shades. As usual, it was foggy, and freezing cold. Meniory 
flicked back eight years. A very different train had just 
pulled out of New Orleans. Sunshine blazed on the last of the 
town as she watched it from the observation platform, on the 
levees, and the league-broad river. "How lucky I am”, she had 
thought then, "to have gotten me a job in New York.’’ And 
how lucky she had thought herself — ^that other day, with the 
sunshine hot on Fifth Avenue — ^to have gotten herself a job in 
Europe. She had even thought herself lucky when she first met 
Marcus, when he began to make love to her. Marcus had been 
nicer then. Or hadn’t he ? Had she just deluded herself be- 
cause she wanted some man — any man ? — ^to make love to her ? 
Was this, this extraordinary feeling for William, only a similar 
delusion ? 

"Snap out of it”, she ordered herself ; but without much 
effect. 

Why had she jumped at the excuse of a late appointment at 
the Fantastic for spending the night in London ? She could have 
caught the seven o’clock down easily. And why — ^why on earth 
— ^had she written that letter to William ? Throwing herself at 
his head that way. Risking a snub that way. They— she— ought 
to be thinking things over; She’d told him so. He’d agreed 
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with her. It was Michael who counted. Her son came fircit 
He must always come first. ■ ’ 

But in three or four years Michael must go to boarding school. 
How lonely she a be then. How lonely she was now. What a 
life. These wretched railroad journeys. These horrible uiues 

This miserable wax ... r f • 


§2 

b -T ® miserable war the London tubes had become 

as bad as the JNew York subway in the rush hours— worse 
because people slept on the platforms all night, and in the 
mommg, one conici stiU smell the odour of them, mingled with 
disinfectant. 

, "Taxi”, called Gale, jostled by the crowd that surged past the 
ticket collector at Marylebone. “Taxi.” ° ^ 

But a young couple were already running for that last taxi ; 
^d she had to walk a good two hundred yards through slush and 
dnzzle before sne saw one cruising, and was driven to Helen 
Stannard's. 

the_ night in town. Miss Johnson ?” asked 
Phoebe, the blond receptionist, eyeing the suitcase. Answer- 
mg. Yes. I am Gale thought, "What business is it of yours 
anyway? ' and felt pecuharly selfconscious. Why was she 
spending the night in town ? Only to dine with WiUiam. But 
supposing William were unable to dine with her ? 

“There's a note for you. Miss Johnson”, went on Phoebe. 

I found it m the letter box. 

She read the note before she changed into her overall : and 

excitement succeeded selfconsciousness. It was "all rot” 

OTote Wiffiam-^bout them going somewhere cheap. Pay for 
herself indeed. This would be his party. He'd fetchher They 
might have just one drink at his quarters before they went 
on to dinner. And how about a spot of dancing ? Or didn’t 
? Bless William, this was no snub. 

Wednesday morning Gale had two chents, both oldish 
“ww incessantly till one put on the mud packs. 

“T+’ • 1-i chent gave her an envelope, saying. 

It s just a httle Chnstmas present for you, my deEm, bemuse 
you always take suck a lot of trouble with me”. 

It was nearly two o’clock by then. Gale opened the en- 
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velope ; and, finding a five-pound note inside, decided to lunch 
at the Berkeley Buttery instead of at her usual teashop. With 
coffee, she bought herself— rare luxury — a pack of imported 
American cigarettes. 

Smoking at leisure-— her only other appointment was the 
one with Elvira Ogilvy at the Fantastic — she strove to quell the 
mounting excitement which had arisen from overmuch consider- 
ing of one particular Englishman, William, by considering the 
English in general How much one admired their courage, their 
endurance. Yet how they could irritate one, with their sloth, 
with their complacency, with their lack of imagination, with 
their certainty that they were bound to win this war. They 
couldn’t win decisively — ^they might even lose, though of course 
one daren’t tell them so — ^without America. 

And how mad they made one, giving cigarettes and cups of 
tea to the wounded aviators who were murdering their women and 
children, putting flowers on the graves of the dead a^dators who 
had murdered their women and children, shouting sentimentally, 
''We can take it”, instead of angrily, "We’ll dish it out”. 

Why, even William — ^willy nilly, her thoughts returned to 
him — would have given a cigarette to that young assassin they’d 
caught at Manor Cottage. And sometimes, to hear him talk, 
one might imagine that his only interest in this war was personal. 
The way he grumbled. He was clever, though — much cleverer 
than the average Englishman. Sooner or later he would find out 
who killed Marcus. 

But did she want William to find out who killed Marcus ? 
Surely not. The man was dead. He couldn’t hurt her any 
more. Why should she have to think of him any more ? She 
hadn’t felt the same way about him as she was feeling about 
William. If he’d never promised to make her his wife, she 
might never have . . . But supposing William didn’t want to 
make her his wife ? Would that make any difference ? 

"It ought to”, she thought. "But will it ? How strong 
I shall have to be. How I shall have to act. But I don’t want 
to act. I just want to be myself. Myself. Without anyone 
else to consider. Not even him. Not even Michael. Lordy, 
I never knew I was that selfish.” 

Thought stopped. Emotions flooded her. She looked round 
the buttery ; realised that she was almost alone there ; ground 
out the stub of her third cigarette ; called for her bill ; paid, and 
walked out into Berkeley Street. 
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The rain had cleared. With no suitcase for burden she 
walked rapidly up Hay Hill and back to Helen Stannard's. 

*'Mrs. Ogilvy just phoned'", said Phoebe. '‘The dinner's 
half an hour earlier than she thought. She wants you to go 
round rightaway. Oh, and a gentleman phoned from the Air 
Ministry. He said — I've got it ail written down — could he have 
the address as well as the phone number because a lot of Flaxman 
numbers are out of order. I heard that too. They say the 
exchange was blitzed last night. Oh, and he said that if you were 
too busy to ring up yourself would I do it. He didn't give me 
his name, only the number of his extension. He said he'd make 
a point of being there himself. 

"He sounded ever so nice, Miss Johnson", continued Phoebe, 
relapsing into the vernacular, as Gale wrote down her Chelsea 
address. 


§3 

Imagination suggested to Gale, as a taxi decanted her at the 
Fantastic, that she would have done better to phone William her- 
self. This suggestion made her a little panicky. "But William 
will find out that address somehow or other", she decided. 
"Because he's that sort." 

A porter took her suitcase, and the two scarlet "beauty boxes" 
stamped in gold with Helen Stannard's cypher. She parked the 
suitcase ; and was escorted to the lift, in which she encountered 
a foreign-looking man who eyed the beauty boxes through a 
monocle. 

"You look like a government messenger", he said. "Carry- 
ing dispatches." 

Gale smiled, but did not answer. The lift stopped. The 
escorting page piped, "This way, miss" ; and led along a bright, 
softly carpeted corridor to the door of a suite which a foreign 
maid opened to his knock. 

"Please to come", said the maid ; and led on into a big bed- 
room, all silk, mirrors and flowers. 

"See that Miss Johnson has everything she wants, Katinka." 
Elvira Ogilvy, seated at her dressing table, spoke over one 
shoulder. The maid showed Gale the ornate bathroom ; was 
asked to bring a kettle of boiling water — and withdrew. Ten 
minutes later, Gale was plying her sterilised tweezers. Unlike 
most clients, this one hardly talked at all. 

W.O.D. 


N 
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^ 'Queer woman*', Gale caught herself thinking. "Really 
lovely. Natural blond. I wonder how old she is. Might be 
forty-two. Lady? Perhaps. Nice feet. Ugly hands. Pays 
cash. Been with us six months. And nobody knows a thing 
about her.** 

"That hurt’*, said her client. 

"I*m sorry, Mrs. Ogilvy.” 

"Never mind. As long as you get them out.* ’ 

Gale finished the upper lip, and began plucking the eyebrows. 

"Do you speak French ?** asked her client. 

"No. I’m afraid not.** 

"What a pity. Everyone should speak French in your 
business. I started life in a beauty parlour, and I always used 
to. Often, I pretended to be a Frenchwoman. Especially with 
Americans. I found that it impressed them. Would you like 
a drink?** 

"No, thank you, Mrs. Ogilvy.** 

"Well, I would. Do you mind ringing for the waiter ? 
When he comes tell him to bring me a double sidecar.” 

Pressing the cream and gold beUpush, Gale thought, '"Sh®*ll 
tell me some more about herself when she’s had her cocktail”. 
And Mrs. Ogilvy, who had not been christened ^Elvira, did. 

"You’ve been wasting your time, my dear”, she said — that 
was after her second sidecar, also a double. "How old are you ? 
Twenty-five, I should say. Why, by the time I was your age, 
I*d been married twice. I*d been in love, too. But that doesn t 
pay. You’ve got to fool ’em, and you’ve got to keep on fooling 
’em, and you can’t do that if you’re too fond of ’em. By the way, 
this talk’s between ourselves. You’re not to pass it on to the 
other girls.” 

"Of course not, Mrs. Ogilvy.” 

"They’re British. I haven’t much use for the British. They 
men don’t really care for women. They pi'efer spending their 
money on sport. I should say you’ve massaged my throat just 
about enough. The throat’s terribly important. That’s where 
age shows first. Not that age matters as much as most people 
think. It’s brains that count in the long run. Brains. And 
knowing how to look after one’s money when one’s earned, I 
mean acquired it. My first husband was an investment broker. 
He taught me a lot. Let’s stop and have a cigarette, shall we ? 
Or are you in a fearful hurry ?” 

"I’d rather finish if you don’t mind, Mrs. Ogilvy.” 
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right. Only don t call me Mrs. Ogilvy. Mv name's 
El™, though it didn't start out that wav. Wtl f 
Gale. Then you won t have to change it. ' There’s a lot in a 
prls name. If ever I’d had a daughter . . . But then one can’t 
have eve^hmg. And who d want a child at a time like this 
anyway? 

§4 

It was twenty-five minutes to seven by the time Gale stepped 
out of a dark bus into a street still darker, with an icy wind 
whipping the rain agamst her ankles. Contrasting Elvira 
Ogilvy s life with her own, she was shocked to find so much in 
favour of Elvira s. 

“I expect though”, she thought, "that one must have a 
special aptitude for that profession.” 

But, as she let herself into her friend’s flat with the latchkey 
she found under the doormat,_ she thought, "It can’t be a special 
aptitude. It must be latent in every woman. Only most of us 
only want to use it for one man. Lordy, I wish she hadn't said 
what she did about British men. Perhaps she's right. Perhaps 
they don t really care for women. And WiUiam is British. I 
can’t get over that”. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 
§I 

Wednesday, Wordsworth — so busy on routine jobs 
X X snatch half an hour to bring his dossier up 

to date with a precis of the scene at Boulte's flat— had been 
inwardly apprehensive. To his original apprehension, that 
nobody would consent to take night duty for him — quelled by 
-u' chap, of course I'll function, though I can't say 

it 11 be a pleasure" — ^had succeeded a fear, brought on by the 
telephone operator's, "Flaxman. I'm sorry. But we don’t seem 
to be able to get any Flaxman numbers this morning"- — ^that he 
would not be able to find Gale's address. There had been other 
apprehensions, too, trivial in themselves, but possibly cumulative 
m their effect 
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For now, at half past five, with his last telephone call put 
through and his last paper before him he grew aware that h]S 
imagination was trying to warn him of some catastrophe whig 
nobody else had foreseen, and which only he himself might be 

Twire before, he had experienced this particular, and very 
peciiar, awareness-the first time on a flight oyer the enemy s 
hies during the previous war, and the second time whg on a 
Sioting trip in the hinterland of Cape Remittance. In eag 
case— subconsciously prepared, as it seemed afterwards, for the 
requisite action — ^he had been able to save a life. 

“But I never knew what I wasprepanngfor’ , he remembered 
and, suddenly as it had fallen on him, the awareness vanished, 

“‘ne which had only just arrived by 

hand vdth a covering note from Prisworthy and was headed, 

^ here’s the dope I promised you”, Prisworthy had scribbled. 

“Let me have it back as soon as ever you can.” 

The second sentence was underlined. Wordsworth passed 
the paper across the desk, saying, “You imght have this copyid, 
tonight, Guy. It looks a bit long, and I want to study it 

carefg-y ^ you are, W.W. Are you toddling off now ? ” 

^^Yes. I niuy as well. Thanks again for taking my nig 
dutv. I’ll do your next one of course.'' _ i • 

;^d Wordsworth, his imagination beginning to work again— 
he'd be with Gale by seven 1— dressed himself for the street. 

§ 2 . 

Minnie Mouse’s fabric roof flapped to the wind as Wordsworth 
braked her to ask the way of a policeman, his gasmask stul slung 

behind him for sign there had been no alert. , , , „ 

Having been told, “First right, second left, about halfway 
down the street on the right hand side”, he drove on again, glad 

as always to be in plain clothes. xi • 

The block of fiats in which Gale was spendmg ge^ night 
looked low and flimsy of construction. “I shouldn t be too 
happy if she were living here”, he thought. “Steel and concrete 

is the only stuff nowaidays.” ^ + 1 ,. 

He dished Minnie Mouse’s engme, made his way through the 



upstairs to a door marked 
opened t^hfs ring ^ AuxiHary Fire Service 

"I’“i-toF. Butyou-Hbe 

betiiT^^ indicated the sitting room, and went off, banging the door 

^ ^ttle, Wordsworth wdked to tS 

he 

anci Si ThadltroJ'v visuahsing his old bungalow, 

compound as th?reJ lengthening acrofs the 

horig.^ beyonl BaSna Bay " shimmering 

A^y. you’re not in uniform”, said Gale. 

He tlSS u favourite black and white, 

loo'lc so younj!" seen her 

"dici^i- fighting we had last night”, he explained 
anvwav T is,st remaining pair of trousers much good. And 
any^y I ahvays change out of uniform when I can.” 

inspecting ht. were 

Pi^S’Se— not mufti.” 

Why?'' 

"Onlllf doesn’t use that word.” 

b«i^e '“■* “P 

+T?^ ^ drink 1 she went on. ''Eileen's a tee- 

hor P«»»- K^'t yo» tMnk 

StoL?SihooT- ''»* Hden 

2Sro._ She’s got her own business. Lampshades But of 
Sff to 1^7^‘ '"-“g terribly Eilem does«'?1S sh?u b1 
frK.J'^i longer. It’s such a shame. She’s worked 

io hard, and she was doing so well till this war started.” 

, . struck Wordsworth that Gale was only talking about her 
fnenci to conceal her thoughts. us.mg aooui ner 
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''Shall we be off he asked. 

"Where are we going?" 

"First to my flat, just for a drink ; then to the Trianon. 
IVe booked a table in the ballroom. It's about the safest place 
in London." 

"But oughtn't I to be in evening dress ?" 

"My dear girl, hardly anybody dresses nowadays." 

"And why need we go to your fiat, William ?" 

"I thought you wanted to see it." 

"Wouldn't some other time do ?" 

"We shan't be there long." 

His words seemed to reassure her. She laughed again, 
admitting, "I am just a little curious to see where yon live". 

Pulses beating once more, he helped her into a fur coat. 

"This is Eileen's", she said. "I never bring mine up. It's 
too precious." 

They came into the street to find the rain had stopped. He 
helped her mount the tiny car. 

"Why did you have to spend the night in London?" he 
asked. 

"I had a late appointment." 

"You don't often stay up, do you ?" 

"No. This is the first time in months." 

She seemed curiously aloof. Almost, it was as though they 
were strangers. Yet once, they had kissed. 

Twelve minutes of cautious driving, during which this aloof- 
ness did not diminish, brought them to his own building. The 
porter opened the lift for them, and took them up. Her face, 
seen sideways in the small mirror fastened to the back of the 
lift cage, was unsmiling. "She's sorry she came", he thought— 
and his pulses ceased to beat. 

The cage stopped. They went along the landing to his own 
door. He opened it, and ushered her through the haU into the 
little sitting room, tidy now, its plain curtains and covers clean, 
its mahogany polished, and a fire in the grate. 

"Rather on the small side”, he began. "But the bedroom 
and bathroom are pretty decent. And it's got a kitchenette, 
with an electric stove and a refrigerator." 

"Ice box, please. Not refrigerator." 

"Why?" 

"I don't know. But one just doesn't use that word." 

"You can't help being American, can you, Gale ?" 



He laughed, and she laughed back at him. No longer did they 

seem such strangers. ® 

i®® box”, he said slowly, "there is a shaker. In the 
shaker, there are cocktails. I'll go and get them.” 

hnntr°"p “spected the room, thinking, "It isn*t hke a 

de^ T though, he wouldn’t care for a home. Oh 

^ X ^ ™3-ke love to me”. 

i5ut did she really hope that ? 

nn 5® carrying the shaker, and fflled the two glasses 

on the mahogany centre table. 5 rd.s»cs 

Here’s fun”, he said. Drinking, she thought, "That’s aU 
^ ®xpect ; and again she remembered Elvira Ogilvy’s 

hfrJei ca?e ? Tnc women”. How much did Ihe 

1 P®^®® anyway. How 

g od-looking the marl was, how slim in that dark blue suit. 

glassef^ talked trivialities, while they emptied their 

‘‘Dividend ?” he asked. 

drinlmr^’*’ ^ I’® iiot a very good 


‘ ’■ ^^PP®*^ it thoughtfully. 

wantTc J^cky there’s no raid”, he said. "I hope you don’t 
hS’s h ® extension night at the Trianon. 

^ ought to have asked you before/' 

we to be off soon, WHliam ?" 

Uxi, there s no hurry. Have a cigarette ?" 

touched. Nice 

about' 


'Tell me something", she said suddenly. 

^Anything you like ?" 

''Do you run to a lot of relatives ?" 

1 -r. He told her about his aunt, who lived 

in Wales. And a cousin or two." But he'd never ''hit it off" 

world" ^ a-nd otherwise he was "pretty well alone in the 

'' Vou like that, don't you ?" 

Up to a point. Families, in my experience, can be a bit of 
a nuisance." 

"I haven't seen my family in years." 

; They were on dangerous ground ; and both knew it. Her 
instinct was for safety j his for more danger# 



*‘We could have dined here”, he said suddenly. “But the 
food isn't anything to write home about.” 

“Do you dine here often ?” 

“Oh, occasionally.” 

The telephone rang while he was speaking. He rose, 
answered and recradled the instrument, saying, “Wrong 
number”. He approached her chair. Automatically she put 
down her glass. His lean hand covered her plump one. 

“Would you like to dine here one night. Gale ?” 

“I don't think so, WiUiam.” 

A current of emotion ran through her, ran through both of 
them. She saw his face stooping, felt her own upturning. Then 
their lips had met, and he was kissing her, and she was kissing 
him back, hard, very hard, losing herself in his kisses. 

“No”, she heard herself say. “No. Not any more. YouTl 
muss my hair, You'U ” 

Her lungs seemed empty of breath. She knew herself all one 
weakness in his hands ; knew that he could do anything he liked 
with her. But he didn't know that. He was releasing her. 
His lips had lifted. She could breathe again. She heard herself 
say, “You oughtn't to have done that, William”. 

“Perhaps I oughtn't. But I'm damn glad I did. I love you 
like hell. Gale, I wish to God we weren't going out for our dinner.” 

“Well, we are going out.” She rose on the words. “And I 
don't think I like you much when you use bad language to me.” 

“About how much do you like me ?” 

“Quite a lot. as long as you behave yourself.” 

She managed to take the comb and mirror from her bag on 
the table. She managed to keep her hands quite steady while she 
tidied herself. 

What had that Ogilvy woman said ? You've got to fool 'em, 
and you've got to keep on fooling 'em. 

“As long as you behave yourself”, repeated Gale. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 

The underground ballroom, now converted into the ^main 
restaurant, of the Hotel Trianon was nearly full by the time a 



maitre d’hdtel escorted Gale anri 

Most of the men, and a gld moo^tLro^^^^^^ 

unifonn— Ichalri jackets and mess iLkets thV^® 

Navj., the light blue of the “rPmce H^re 

being spoken, here Polish, here French 

theirs sat Australians, Canadians and three AmeSi n 

the newly formed Eade SnunHmn Amencan boys from 

of the Woinen’s Auxiliary Air Force. officers 

I didn t know London was as s'a.v as this” sairS Poi 

bottT?,5 

surprised him. How close he h^ bef-n f recent emotions still 

She might have accepS mSL^ sL'’meS"® 

but pretfnded she S‘t “'>™ "““y i 

The band began one of her favourite tunes 

.,R° y°^ ■” she asked. 

Not very much, I'm afraid.” 

What do vou like 

‘Not prticularly. But at least it malces me indeoendent ” 
^^What do you actually do there .?” maependent. 

things you wouldn’t know about ” 
ouch as ? 

question with a smile, and applied herself 
to the food. Marvellous appetite, the girl had. How heahhv 
s e was. Life at Cape Remittance would suit her down to th^ 

£d“sstp,i‘.ra“'sr“ “SI £ 

begJ^toXnc^^ TW him. Couples had 

y to dance. That was a damn pretty woman in the nlum- 

coloured evening frock. There we loffi of pretty wcmV^n 
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the world. Liked her indepeadcacc, did she ? A wife could be 
too independent. And she was an American. Howes 

had married an American woman. And a nic<‘ moss she'd made 
of his existence. Reggie had been as gay as a laik and tis strong 
as a horse while he stayed single. lodl of too. Nice 

estate np country. Plane of his t>wn. Yacht in the ])ay. Trips 
home whenever ho felt like 'em. 

Ye gods. Ye gods and little tishes. dlseiv was Mrs. Reggie. 

“Who are yon staring at, William ?*' askial (h\lo, 

§2 

The woman whom Wordsworth had rt*cognisc:‘d da.neet;l away 

and was liidtlen by a |>illar. 

“Someone I used to know in ('ape Retnittanee", he told (hde. 
“She married a iial of mine. As it happtm'g I was best man at 
their wedding. The poor <levil sluh himseh alter about a year 
of it. Half a rno, I think they're just <amnng round again. Y(*s. 
That's Mrs, Reggie, all right. Ilie blond in iho gretm dness 
dancing with that foreign looking !>loke in tlu‘ evegluss." 

Half turning. Gale rtsa>gniseil both danc«‘r.s. Ono was lUvira 
Ogilvy; the otlier the man who ha<l said, “You look like a 
government messenger carrying dispatrht*s“. 

“That's queer", slie said, turning to Wordsworth again. “I 
know that woman, too. She's a client otirs. As a mattt‘r of 
fact I wais attending to lu‘r this evening. Wliat was your 
friend's name ?" 

"Howes. And luu'.s wa.s -tet im* ihirik--4dg yes, Ogilvy.” 

“She still calls lierself Ogilvy." 

“Well, I know what 1 call la*r, She's pciison, Straight 
poison." 

His eyes were black lires. She had nevi*r realised him capable 
of such anger. 

“Even in Cape Remittance”^ he went m, “we draw the line 
somewhere. And we chew it at Mts. Regqd*' abotit a montli afittr 
the funeral, 1 went to the Resident niyself, ami told fiiin she'd 
simply got to go. But she took Reggie's intmev with hor, All 
that was loft of it, anyway. And the Frcmeh^eoiwnl - he'd been 
plajing round witli her Indore Rt^ggk* killcil himself i'anght the 
same boat." 

.Elvira Ogilvy and her partner rmw near again whilt* Words- 
worth w*as adding a few more details to the st«>ry. Hnl she made 
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recognised either of them ; and slowlv the 
fires died from Wordsworth’s eyes. ’ rne 

yu R°^f^ - he apologised. “I oughtn't to have let myself ao 

hke that. What on earth are you doing, my dear?” ^ ® 

For Gale had taken a pound note from her ba=^ and was 
slowly shredding the paper into little pieces. 

^ Elvira Ogilvy gave it to me this evening'" she said '"T tx^qc 
going to buy something for Michael with it Can I have a cfoon 
more champagne and a cigarette, please, Wilham ?” ^ 

face had lost much of its beauty. He remem- 
amblnrtfwcf that 


§3 

\xr ^ f®'*'’’ /®iautes later Gale seemed her normal self But in 
Wordsworth old memories were stiU working What had 
been trying to hint at m his last letter4he sS te fhe?d 
Nothing of importance probably. The pLr 

-^""king like a fish for weeks before hediot hLsdf 
And he d never been particularly bright. amseii. 

worJh ^ ^st vanished ; and the present began to obsess Words- 
worth This woman who sat so close to him was Gale He 
wanted her. He wanted her like hell. But did he want her 

tuneSul^t’^^ that. It could wait. This 

''Let's dance”, he said. 

haven’t had our coffee yet ” 

The waiter’U keep it hot for us.” 

voic?'^^qbrf«if impatience, a touch of mastery in his 

S brtte fC irr., *•>=“ <toced 

Englishmen' expected, fat better than most 

■XeSSetml' Sttf" 

''Have a spot more champagne first.” 

I don t mind if I do.” 

troiiKltr^T!! loosened most of the inhibitions which had been 

S. • humdrum, and pretty londy 

She didn t often meet anyone she liked as well as William. H^ 
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she ever met anyone she liked as well as William ? Of course 

she hadn’t. But he mustn’t know that. 

"Or ought I to tell him ?” she askeil leTsrlf, damhig again 
to a slow rhythm which helpeii one to tliink. "Ih' told mo, he 
was in love with me. If lie tells me tliat ag.dn and 1 e:m easily 
make hinv-oughtn’t 1 to sav, Tin m knv with you. too, only 
it can’t he. just fun, because I'm not madr that wav’ 

But would William bidieve her? (hie etmldn’l blame him 
if he thought alioiit . . . Marcus. 

"Why did you do it ?’’ asked eousiame.', 'It m.dces things 
so dirtici'ilt, when they oii.giit to bt* so lovely." 

Tlum the. threads of intruspeetion siiapprd ; ,nid, for a full 
hour, during which tlii'V iiewr eaue.ht sie.ht of b.lvira Ogilvy, 
she gave herself uji to ple.isno- to ihe ph-asiiie of William’s 
touch, of their bodies luoviui; in unison, of tiivial (jiiestions 
and easy answers, of hi', eomuu'uts .diout this eouple or 
that eou'pk', seated at nearby t.ddes m i-ueoiuitereil on the 

"How inueh jieople interest you", she saitl as they waited for 

the short cabaret. . , 

"Aren’t most people iuteiesffd in pi'ople. loth- 
"I oftt'n wonder. It's l.ugelv sitp( itu i.il, 1 ibiuk, 

"Meaning tlial most of us .tre more interested in ourselves 


than anybody else." 

"Well, aren’t we ?" 

"Yes. I supimse so." 

Their eyes met. .Again they wej'e on d.mgerous ground. 
Again his instinct was to seek more d.uiyer, ^ 

"But that doesn't a[tpty in mv e.e.e", be went on. A'oud 
he surprised how* luiieh 1 think .iboiit \“oii. b.spis daily when 

you're not there.’’ , , , 

"Now you’ve got to act", tiale s.ml to ireir.i'lf ; and aloud, 

smiling; ,, „ 

"That doesn't sound exar lly like a compliment, William . 

"Possibly. But it’s the truth." 

"I hoi«! you think of me iik elv." 

He rlrank the rest rrf the one bramlv he hail oi'dereil ; and 

his eyes twinkled at her. r i.* i 

"'li’'ou ought to have a pre.tty shrewd idea of the way I think 
of you by now", he answererl. 

"But we haven’t imly ourselves to think of." 

Lordy, why tm earth had she sai«l that He’d taken her 
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meaning at once. He was so clever. Better if he'd been a 
little more stupid. 

“So you’ve said before’’, he retorted, with no twinkle in 
his eyes. 

The opening of the cabaret saved the tiny situation After- 
wards they danced once more, speaking very little, until she 
confessed herself too tired to go on. 

"I think I’d like to go home soon’’, she said. “I was un 
rather early this morning.’’ ^ 

"All right. I’ll get the bill. Waiter ’’ 

But before the waiter, busy at a nearby table, could come 
to theirs. Gale saw Elvira Ogilvy sailing towards them, smiling 
at them across the half empty floor. ° 


§4 


^ “You are Colonel Wordsworth, aren’t you?’’ smiled Elvira 
Ogilvy Don t you remember me ? You were best man at 
my wedding. 

She nodded to Gale as though to say, “Fancy your being 
with hirn , while Wordsworth— one had no option — rose and 
just touched her hand. 

“Of course I remember you, Mrs. Reggie,” 

His tone— Gale noticed— was very cold. But the blond 
woman in the green frock did not seem to notice the implied 


“I heard you were in the R.A.F.’’, she went on. 

"Who from ?’’ 

“I really can’t remember. You ai’e in the Air Force, aren’t 
you? 

"Yes.” 

"And you’re stationed in London, I believe. I’ve been here 
since May. At the Fantastic. I spent last winter in Paris. 
It s terrible about the poor French, don’t you think ? I sav 
have you a cigarette on you ?” 

Wordsworth’s case lay on the table. Perforce, he picked it 
up and clicked it open. 

"Thanks most awfully”, went on Elvira Ogilvy. 

The waiter, now free, approached and struck a match for 
her. 


“My bill”, said Wordsworth. 

But surely you re not going yet. Colonel Wordsworth. It’s 
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only just after one. What I really came over for was to ask you 
two if you wouldn’t join me and my friend, Baron Kovac, in a 
drink. "Please do. Try and persuade him for me, Gale.” 

She smiled again, blowing a puff of smoke through her 
slightly flared nostrils ; but her blue eyes were hard and pur- 
poseful. “Trying to make u.sc of me just because she’s a client”, 
decided Gale, appreciating the tact of Wordsworth’s, “Miss 
j'ohnson’s rather tired, and so am I, Mrs. Reggie. So if you 
don’t mind ” 

“But I do mind. I he baron knows (. ape Keimttance quite 
well, and lie is most an.vious to meet you. If you’re tired, we 
won’t keep you moic than a few^ iiiimitcs. 

In the slight pause which followed, Gah; thought, “She 
can’t have had much to drink sima^ those double sidticars ; she’s 
cold sober now anyway”, and wondered what William might be 
thinking. But W’illiain Word.sworth, in that moment, did not 
think at all ; bcciiuse— for the second time within a few hours— 
he was e.xperiencing his own particular and peculiar awareness. 

"Don't go on refusing”, ordi'red tliat awareness. 

“Very well, .Mrs. Reggiia as long as it is only for a few 
minutes’’, he .said, his voice still cold, "only IM I'ather pay my 


bill first.” 

The waiter Imuight a third i hair 


I'ilvira Ogilvv .sat down. 


Immediately, one of the Ikigle Srpiadron lioys came over, and, 
grasping her l>y the hand, greeted her warmly. She introduced 


“Miss Johnson’s an .\merican, too", she .said ; ami he said, 
"Fine. What’s your Stat<\ Miss Johnson. I’m from Nebraska.” 

Watching them while they chatteil, Wonksworth experienced 
a twinge of jealousy. "Why the blazes didn’t 1 say no and stick 
to it?” he thougl'it. lu)r'the awareiucss had vanished again; 
and, as he .scmtiinsed the account the waiter brought him, paid 
it and counted his change, he. could only remcmhtr Reggie’s 


body, lying face downward where the blood had coagulated on 


the teak floor. . . . 

The American pilot said. “So long, Islvira. (mod night, 
Mi.ss Johnson. I hoiu; I’ll he seeing you one of these ckiys”. 
Wordsworth ami Gale followed Elvira < Igiivy among the tables 
towards an alcove in the farthest cormu' of the nmlergroimd room. 


A girl in a hair coat with a silk s^arf ruuiul luu* h<‘.ad was 

just leaving that alcove. Wordsworth, walking hehiinl his two 
companions, wat(.'hccl that girl move away up the staircase and 



8«ardad^J,S''TEl^^eaS,lj"Scl4^^^^ 

rose from the tabte and adjusted his monocle. Dark and sligWlv 
bald, he wore a dinner jacket and a red carnation ^f^^htly 
English well; but, after the first few convSdoTal 

^ Wordsworth judged hirp in^^hfs 

mid^e forties The baron bent his head aifd kissS Gale’s 

youT£t7S4„i'‘:.j“j I asked 

Why, of course/' 

Gale, pleased with her little piece of arii-no- +onP j: 
seat he offered, but refused “a StTe glass o?te£? ^ f 
wine of my country”. ^ ^est 

rather have water”, she said. 

„Ti T"®.Ji3.tional drink of your countiy”, smiled the baron 

Ilmowitwell. IwasfiveyearsinWasLgton.” ‘ 

+ 1 , America. Wordsworth at 

the other end of the sofa, decided to sample the tokay ’ 

”Yes.”°'" work at the Air Ministry ?” asked Elvir/ogilvy. 

interesting. I know a lot of men at 
the Ministry. Let me see, who do I know there ? Sh? men 
honed vanous names, a.mong them Quaritch’s and iSmsTv^ 
Oh, a.nd I knew poor Air Vice-Marshal Ashdown. Such a phv 
his d 3 niig. _ Can you tell me how it happened ? Nobodv seems 
quite cCTtam, though I did hear it was a shell ” ^ 

, -. 1 ,^ 1 “^7 surely?’; put in the baron, breaking off his talk 
with Gale, who was a little surprised at Wordsworth’s : 

1 m airaid 1 can t enlighten you about that". 

Tk ^ 3-PPreciable moment, conversation seemed to flae- 
resumed his American reminiscences, and Elim 

WorlStT" “> j”" "P. Cotael 

■itiS.’ xF months before war broke out ” 

What s your rank in the Air Force ?” 
coloSSy m^re^^ "'y=o“ 
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“But you are one.” 

“Only in the Capo Remittance Defence Force.” 

He finished lus wine, and caught Gale’s eye. 

"Don't you tliink we ouglit to be going ?” he asked. 

“Yes. I really am tired.” 

She rose. The baron kissed lier liand again ; Wordsworth 
rose and shook Elvira’s. 

“Do come to see mo at the Fantastic, I’m nearly always 
visible between five and seven”, said Elvira Ogilvy before they 
escaped. 


“Wliy did she invite us to have tluit drink ?” asked Gale, as 
Wordsworth drove slowly along the limbankment. 

"I wouldn't know that.” 

"Why didn’t you refuse, coasidoring you hale her so much ?” 

"I wouldn’t know that either.” 

"Don’t try to talk American, William, It doesn’t suit you. 
What did you make of tlu^ l»amn ?" 

“I hardly spoke to tint fellow. What did y(t\i make of him ?’’ 

"I thought he was” -Gale fumhUid for the next words— "a 
bit slimy.” 

They drove up Northumberland Avenue in silence, and were 
halted by the amber cross of the houdetl traffic lights. At 
Admiralty Arch, a sentry flashed a .screened torch, and put his 
head through the window when Wordsworth lowiTed it. 

"You'll have to go round by Piccadilly, sir”, said the .sentry, 
looking at his pass. "Sjuudul ordens." 

Halfway along Ific.catlilly, Wrtrdsworth took Ids left hand 
from the .stc(sring wheel, and laid it on Gale's kuts!. 

"Enjoyed yourself ?” he asked. 

“Very nuich. ICxcept for that last quartw' of an hour.” 

"Was that”— his pute were active again~”thc only part 
you didn’t enjoy ?” 

She did not answer ; but lie could feel her kiUHi tremble. 

"Toll me”, he |«rsiste(l. 

"Why?” 

"Because I particularly want you to.” 

“All right”, she put a hand over hb, and her kwie steadied, 
*'I will tell you. Though you won't like me for it. I did enjoy 
everything except that last quarter of an hour. Including 



our . . . our drink at your flat But ant! i+’c -t ■ ^ 

but in fact there’s no gJtting over it-WrldVoLSaS 
^ §°“? to make another, William.” 

Her hand was rernoved. He drove on in silence “Does he 
rea ly see ? she wondered. Then his hand was removed and a 
httle shiver ran through her; and she heard hersdf sav ‘Tm 

Silent agmn. they reached Sloane Street and he turned 

?uTl’m too^Sv to be straight with her. 

«ut t m too angry. Curse this sex business. It makes one <?n 

^ knew you’d be cross with me”, said Gale, 
like ttarogSv^toml;; J™** “ 

^thtaTlee of* “BllUhTr* * r 

s.m held All hie Lf’he^hSS'Sa.rS” . * A„fe*. Tg? 
With this war on, with Michael in the background nJ 

They were close to their destmation. They had rea’ched it 
and he was helping her out. ^ reacnea it, 

"Got your latchkey ?” he asked, 
s -under the mat/' 

^PS^:airs with you.” 

“Why not mustn’t come in.” 

“Because you’ll wake Eileen.” 

“Isn’t she still on duty ?” 

“No. She comes off at midnight.” 

The entrance hall was in semi-darkness. He took her. arm 
maS It and up the staircase to the door 

told a *-' ““ 

inserfthekJJf^*”’ '^^'spered, and turned from him to 

bent forward and put his arms loosely round her. He 

o 
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kissed the top of her head. Slie left the key in the lock, and 
faced him again. 

‘"Please”, she whispered. “Pm so tired.” 

“Just one, Gale.” 

“Just one then, William.” 

tier mouth met his in a long fulldi])ped kiss, wliich left 
their eyes swimming and their bodies alremble. Presently he 
heard the key turn, and Eileen's vui<'e caill slee|)ily, "Is that 
you, Gale?” 

Tlien the door had idtjsed ; ami was making Ins way down- 
stairs. 


§0 

TIic luniinous liands of the pigskin clock on Wurdswortli's 
dressing table pointed the quarter to thrrtc "Ibdl oi a mess 
about Gale”, he thouglit. “I've either gfd tti tpiit or go through 
with it.” 

And after that, just for a siH'om! <>r so, he caught himself 
thinking of Mrs. Reggie, and that im:umprelieusible letter in 
Reggie's safe. A poisonous woman- aud a hartrfaced liar. 
Wliy the approacli ? Why the persistmict^ ? Why tlu^ excuse 
that her foreign boy frieml knew ('apt^ R^uuittaut'e and was 
anxious to meet one ? Ht‘'d hardly spnkiui tn one. 

And why the curio.sity about Ashdtiwn ? Mis. Reggie had 
been trying to |nimp one about Ashdown. rht,‘ ban^n harl said, 
“A bomb, .surely’h Wliv blay;es had ht‘ said that ? Who 
wa.s tlui l:)aron ? 

“A nasty [>iece of work anyway”, tlecitliul ; and 

fell aslee{). 


C K A n T E E T II I H T Y * T II E E E 


§ 3 ^ 

Fkom nine-fifty until ninc-fifty-fh’e on that Thursday morning 
which folhm’ed Wordsworth's night out witli tiab, even Guy 
(amington, accustomed to the proverbial prcdanity of a certain 
newspaper otBce, was a little thrilled by the stream id steady 
blasphemy flowing from his squadron leader's lips. 



Many of the curses were uninteUigible— either Arabic or 
Urdu or ^at peculiar clicking dialect he had first heard spoken 
in tape Remittance. _ But every now and again W.W. would 
relapse into an English compared with whose red vehemence 
tliat 01 the Elizabethans or the eighteenth-century dramatists 
Times ^ leader in the Daily Telegraph or the 

“But dash it all, old chap", Guy Conington interrupted when 
his squadron leader at last paused for breath, "dash it all, 
what else could I have done ? Daddy Borland gave me a direct 

Whereupon W.W. consigned both him and Daddy Borland 
4 f • ^ nethermost depths of what appeared to be a Central 
African pit ; and, having suggested a suitable pastime for them 
in that salubrious locality, fumed on : "You might at least 

have waited till I got here before you let him have the blasted 
thing . 

I certainly might have, if Daddy hadn’t happened to turn 
up fifteen minutes early, and you hadn’t happened to be three 
quarters of an hour late. And anyway” — Guy’s temper, too, 
was fraying a little for lack of breakfast and those other 
amenities which refresh after a night on duty— “it’s no good 
your ttymg to come the superior officer over me, W.W., because 
Daddy s.your superior officer, and if he tells me to do something 
I ve ruddy well got to do it." 

‘‘You ought to have telephoned me.” 

"All right. I ought to have telephoned you. But I didn’t. 
So what ? So I’ll go and get something to eat, squadron leader ; 
and perhaps you’ll take the trouble to read what I’ve written — 
instead of just cursing my lights out— before I come back." 

Guy Conington, already gloved and greatcoated, with his 
gasmask over his shoulder, went out. Alone, Wordsworth swore 
ra, m a mixture of Zulu and Swahili, for a full minute longer. 
Of all the accursed stupidities, of all the infernal bad luck. 

Finally, the worst of his rage petered out ; and he began 
to consider the potential catastrophe— for something had 
warned him, from the very moment Guy began, “Just after you 
left last night, W.W., Daddy rang up”, that this might be 
catastrophe — z. little more objectively. 

Seen objectively— barring always the fact that Guy ought 
to have telephoned before he obeyed Daddy’s order— one had 
only oneself to blame. 
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'If I liadn't biicn keen lu J!n out with (hile", lie thought 
'hf I hadnh, swap|:Hd nigld dnt\' wiili thiv, if I’d In-uii hereto 
talk to iXaddy, if I liadrdi overdiern, rvru if that 
who brought me niv hreakftted liodiih nun koil up lijj. orders 

thi^ thiag rotildu’t luivv. happout'd*/' 

But the tiling liad hayponrd ; so miu' ini,:ht as well know the 
worst. 

lie took uj> a. ropy of tier report which Chiv, acting on Daddy 
Doiiaud s instrurlirius d‘Il btok ue- ihr In*;! pari of three hours 
to do the dra,h, \\h\\ and airUle s’ tv,if hoiu.-. io rfirnui: it") 
hail (]ictati‘d iroin hi'> own ...irr ; and omu tiie tnuagraphs 
sknviy through, thinking as Isr tiunrd ihe \Msii*us pas^i^s, "I 
wonhiu't Irivi* salt! tha,t”, ‘'ttr tha,! rirnri". 

On tin* whi*It‘, thou :li, toiv ini::ht liaNo neido a worse hash’ 
and, exrsgii for Ashdoun'-.. ho hati surn!:o|;,Ml uo names, Beorge 
Katusay ln*ing 'h\'h ami Boulte “ an ! th** Uowdvs “Zr^ancl 
"'Za*' througlmut. Wirioits itosas o} om.hae t*. too . .among 
them, the scene at Bmille's flat - Irid h'oon tauiUt**] ; ami other 
points left purposaiy \ague. 

All the saimn this okH.mriimi wa,.s duiamitm W'hiks the fact 
that fivi* ergues lima* of win* !i wmr * \rn mav (“ihi came 
busting in lu'ri* am! took ‘eui awa\ Isimsrlt. \\\\V.”j with Daddy 
Dorkuui had Ihsii tv|Hs! in the i'h.oI uhore am’ jane, Jean or 
JiumifiT mi:drt liave lawd timin, houifsoti all the polii'nnan in 
William Wort Isw^i tin 

t'ouid one irmipiie surli eaielo'-.-aios , anvwhere outside the 
Air Ministry ? i'ould ran:’ iniatjui* it at Ns,,ttland Yard ? 

'Hie black teleplione tang whih* Wotdsworlh was re-reading 
the report, wliit h tiny, to Ids addilifuia! iioiior, had signet! ‘1% 
Squafiron Leader”, Amavenug ii. he heard Mdiitenf Ashdown 
at htT most aititu'ial. >h** rather wanted to Mce him again. It 
would be so idee if he eotild comi* in for a drink that evening, 
lie ronklidt promise? tih dear, what a pity. \Vt*!h {KThapshe 
rouh! fell her something. Kainiath she w,is vei\' anxious to 
know if hf^ had found mil a.uvtldiig . . . well, aiivtliing ikfmite. 

”1*111 afraid not, Mrs. Ashdown/* 

”It is taking ii lime, isiVt if f Fin afiaid voii’re thinking 
Fm teriildy impatiaiit. But yon will let me know as soon as 
you can, wbn‘t you ? Promise* me 
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He promised, and hung up. What a nuisance women were. 
Take even Gale. If it hadn’t been for Gale, one wouldn’t be in 
this mess. Because, damn it, one was in a mess. Daddy would 
never keep Guy’s report to himself. He’d “circulate” it. And 
once it began circulating ... 

Two lines from “Sniff” occurred to Wordsworth. “If you can 
only fill the unfiled minute. To pass and pass and pass till 
Kingdom Come”, he remembered; and, once more, his temper 
grew hot. 

There were other documents on his desk, among them the 
copy of Prisworthy’s paper headed, “Time Bombs”. Thinking 
“What’s the use of getting in such a bate, the fat’s in the fire 
anjAvay”, he began reading that paper. Instantly his temper 
cooled. 

This could be important. The lord alone knew how impor- 
tant. Moreover it appeared curiously familiar. He seemed to 
have seen these letters and figures, he’d certainly seen this 
diagram, before. When ? Only a day or so ago. Where ? Why, 
at Boulte s fiat, of course. This could be the very diagram the 
very chart, which had been pinned to Boulte’s desk, and burnt 
up with the rest of the evidence. It was, too. A glance at his 
notebook confirmed the fact that the reference letters and 
figures tallied. 

Automatically he picked up the green telephone, asked for 
the War Office, and was put through to Prisworthy, who said, 
“Copies of that Time Bomb paper ? Oh, I think they went to 
our whole distribution list. Half a minute, and I’ll make cer- 
tain , and a little later, “Yes. Your flak people certainly had 
one, because Boulte came round to see me about it. He wanted 
to make out that we’d come to the wrong conclusion — he’s 
always a bit that way — and that about a hundred hours is the 
longest delay possible. That’s absurd, of course. Two hundred’s 
more like it”. 

Two hundred hours. More than eight days. And George 
Ramsay had only been out of Room Twenty Eight for six days 
when Ashdown was killed. 

“So where are we ?” thought Wordsworth. "Just nowhere. 
Just back where we started”, and, so thinking, looked up to see 
Izod, who said, “Good morning. Have you got a few minutes 
to spare ?” 

"Certainly. Take a pew.” 

Izod sat down, offered his cigarette case, and lit up after 
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Wordsworth had refused with a truthful, “Thanks, but I’ve a 
bit of a head on me this morning”. 

‘T had to send Tony home about three o’clock yesterday after- 
noon”, began Izod. “And his mother’s just telephoned that 
his temperature’s a hundred and three. I thought you’d 
better know that in case you wanted to get in touch with 
him.” 

“Thanks. Can I have the address and telephone number, 
please ?” 

Izod gave the iaformation, Wordsworth, thinking, “I bet 
that’s not what you really came for”, wrote it down. 

“That was a funny business the other evening”, went on 
Izod. 

“Very.” 

"Have you made up your mind what you’re going to do 
about it ?” 


“No. Not yet.” 

They eyed each other. The green telephone rang. 
“Staveleigh speaking”, the visitor managed to overhear. “Shall 
I go ?” he asked. 

Wordsworth shook his head ; dealt with the call ; hung up, 
and gave Izod Prisworthy’s paper, suggesting : ” 

“You’ve seen this before, I think ?” 

"Oh, yes. M.I. fifty sent us a copy. As a matter of fact, they 
sent us two copies/' 

“Are both copies still in your possession 
"'I presume so/' 

''Could you make certain ?" 


Again, they eyed each other ; and that time the visitor's 
eyes wavered. "Is it important ?" he asked. 

7 - -7^ Izod”— purposefully, Wordsworth 

h^itated— one copy may have been destroyed. By fire. Take 
a look at the di^am. Doesn’t it look rather famiHar to you ? 
It does to me. And I took a note of the reference number. You 
may remember my doing so." 

T J remember. ^ Izod's glance was steady again. "And 

a-i But even if one copy is missing 

beCL'J f your leg the night 

beiore last. I m almost positive about it.” 

again. While Wordsworth was 

answermg it, Izod left the room. 
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Guy Conington returning before midday, drawled “If this 
place weren t run hke a madhouse, a chap iho’s been’on ni4t 
duty would have the next day off. I didn't get more than thre^ 

^““'Nole^oll?^' Daddy ?” 

“Was my stuff all right ?’’ 

“It might have been worse”, admitted Wordsworth. “Who 

typed It for you ? I he girl friend ?” 

“And who might you imply by that ?” Rather to Words- 
worth s surprise, Guy flushed. vvoras 

“Miss King, of course.” 

^^bhe wasn t on duty last night. At least——” 

“Go on, Guy.” Rather to Conington’s surprise, Wordsworth’s 

rrf4rh4‘At f ^o4s, “What do you 

mean by At least ? sounded peremptoty. 

Nasty mood W.W.’s in this morning”, thought Guv 

Conington. I wonder if his bit of stuff tailed him down last 

night. And he lit a cigarette before answering ■ 

till mtanfght”'^'"'^’ ^^'^eously call her, was only on duty 

Wordsworth did not question him further ; and they carried 
on with various routine jobs till one o’clock, when Conington 

Sctab’l^'° *e 

“Thimks. But I've rather a lot to think about. So if you 
don t mind, Guy, 1 11 feed alone.” ^ 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 
§I 

Throughout lunch, eaten at a solitary table in his own club, 
Wordsworth managed to keep his mind on his work. The more 
, Prisworthy’s paper, the more it seemed to impli- 

cate Rarnsay ; and the more he considered the report which Guy 
had handed to Dorland, the more he was aware of potential 
catastrophe. Just for a moment, too, while paying his bill at 
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the desk, he rc-experienccd that strange awareness which had 
twice enabled him to save life. 

Seated in the smoking room, howevtir, all his ihoughts turned 
to Gale ; and, willy nilly, he was still thinking of her, not quite 
equably--— a nuisance, being so much in lov<^ ; made it so diffi- 
cult to concentrate on one’s work ; how mucli better if one 
hadn’t gone dancing last night -while he drove to the Air 
Ministry. 

And even at his desk this ])roi)Iem of wludher to marry or 
stay single— for she Iiad made it fairl\' plain dial there could be 
no'^pleasant alternative— coni iniUHi to ha.rass liim, until Guy, 
putting his hand over the teIe]diomi inouthpit^et^, said : 

'It's Daddy. You're to go to his rootn at tnu'e". 

§2 

Martin Dorland might havt^ beisi thci tvpit'al retired British 
officer of heavy cavalry asimagineil by tlu^ typical ligdit humorist 
of the British press. Inu'tnally, lu.^ had held liis eommission in a 
county regiment of footsh)ggers, leaving with ilu^ rank of major 
immediately after the First R(»nnd of tin* GtTuian War to serve 
the Air Ministry as a civilian atlminirdrator. ihmsioned off from 
the Air Ministry som<! eighteen months hffore the outlmeuk of 
Round Two, he had been dug tmt of his cstatt* in Somerset and 
dressed up as a wingless groii]> (siplain, is^mpkgt^ with various 
medal ribbons which imFided th(* Order td* King Stafiislaus 
(known to the iiTevcrent as ’‘htuisy Anni^^'d with ihdms. 

The pale azure of the R.A.ld uniftu'in am! the iffiii port wine 
hue of Dorlaitd’s thinning cheeks made an attra<divc colour- 
combination. His blue (‘yes goggknl under gokkm eyebrows. 
The gold of his heavy <!rag(H)n mousfarhe had fadtnl to fine 
silver, which matched thespars(^ mane of raivfully paritnl hair. 

"Good aftcTHOon to you, Wkmdswoit he said witlumt rising, 
"This is a pretty kettle of fisli al>out Aslulown. I snppt)si‘ he 
was murdered. ‘Sit down and tell on* what yon think iihmt it. 
I've read your paper, cd coursts Fve a cojiv of it h«,Te. A 
bit obscure. But, in the circumstances, obsmirity .stHons advis- 
able. Fm sorry I had to call few it in such a Imnv. But 
Quaritch insisted. He’s passing it on. Wm know wliat the 
High-Ups are. They will have cliapter and verse f< w everything." 

So QiKiritch— tlioiight Worclswairth— liad shrunk from the 
responsibility of not calling in the Yard, 
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‘‘Who’s X ?” interrupted Daddy Borland. 

“Sir George Ramsay, sir.’’ 

‘‘My dear fellow, surely you’re not trying to tell me that 
Sir George Ramsay committed a murder. I mean, that’s too 
preposterous. 

Guy— thank podness— had omitted the Paris trial ; and 
skated very lightly oyer Ramsay’s relations with Millicent Ash- 
down. Why he should have put in, “X, it is understood, leaves 
for Amenca very shortly’’, goodness only knew. 

Doiiand Ramsay— preposterous' repeated Daddy 

“I’m only suggesting he had the opportunity, sir’’, said Words- 
worth ; and went on with his tale, till Borland once more in- 
terrupted with : 

eh . Of course I know hun. Known him for years. Hot- 
tempered devil. And you say he threatened to shoot Ashdown 
That needs thinking about, Wordsworth. Yes, by jingo, that 
does_ need thinking about. Still-Boulte. No, damn^it the 
man s a gentlernan. He’s a member of my own Order, the* Dis- 
tinguished Service. But these other suspects of yours. These 
two chaps you call Z. It says one’s a messenger and the other’s 

• rs-nks. It says there s a woman mixed up in it. Now there 
I think you really might have something. Let’s hear all about 
tnem. To begin with, what are their two names ?" 

They're both called Dowdy, sir." 

th.w ^ w ii ^ I’d gotten. Father and son, aren’t 

they? Wei, fire ahead, Wordsworth. Tell me about this 

/mwie— what. I gather that she’s no 
ought to be ; and that Ashdown was trying to 
get off with her Pretty cute of you to find that out. How did 
you manage it ? 

Wordsworth, seated with his back to the door, heard someone 

waved the someone away ; the door closed, 
and Wordsworth talked again. 

When he had finished, Borland’s eyes were on stalks 

“Sounds pretty conclusive to me’’, he said. “If the fellow 
opened the window once, he could have done it twice. And why 
did he he about it ? In my opinion, that damns him. 

B3.mns him , repeated Borland j and, picking up the 
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telephone, demanded a number which Wordsworth’s memory told 
him was Quaritch’s. "Is that you, Tremlett ?” he was asking 
half a minute later. “Is the air commodore free ? He is. Good. 
I’ll come along at once” ; and, turning to Word.sworth, he said, 
"You wait here. You may be wanted.’ ' Then he rose, revealing 
a body rather too small for its head, and went off at the double. 
Alone, Wordsworth lit a cigarette. 

It was like Daddy— he thought— to jump to his courlusions. 
And the fact that none of his conclusions had btan based on logic 
was also tyioical. A decent olil lioy. though. One mustn’t let 
him make 'a bloomer if one could hel]> it. .\nd one mustn’t let 
Puaritch make a bloomer either. \’i‘t diil one owe them that 
much loyalty? If they meant to_ take' this job out of one’s 
hands— and 'it certainly looked as if J)ad<|y wen^ heading that 
way — why not let ’em ? Yet if one did, it might cost another 
life. 

That la.st thought, primarily suheonseiuus ami ahnost entirely 
beyond logic, seemed to hypnoti.se Wordsworth. _1 lis right hand, 
juk about to replace the cigarette?, stayetl rigid within an inch oi 
his lip.?. His left hand clutched up at and held to the second 
button of his jacket. I'nconsehms of both tluse inovements, he 
only knew that his eyes had focused on the window behind 
Dorland’s desk, and t'liat he was sf.iring l>eyond that window 
into gray space. 

The momentary hypnosis jiasseil almost before, lu* grew aware 
of it. He was smoking again. He w.is thinking again ; thinking 
consciously, clearly, logically, about that alternative solution 
which he had so often diseanled as too iiteh Klramatie. 

“Possible”, he thought. "Just possible. If om* can trust 
one’s own eyes and Pri.sw()rthy.” 

So thinking, he heard the door open, and Tremlett grunting 
“Quaritch wants you its his room, Wordsworth. Come along” 

§3 

Borland, both hands in his pockets, stood behind Stevi 
Quaritch who, .seated at his tle.sk, was telephoning when Words 
worth entered. The person at tlie other eml of the line .seemet 
rather verbo.se. Quaritch kept saying, "Yes, sir”, “I cfutainb 
think so, sir”. Finally he Siiid, "Very gotsl, sir. Ht? shall comi 
up to your room in ten minutes" ; and <lropjx?d the instrumen 
back on its cradle, 



"What did he have to say ?” asked Daddy Dorland 
A damn sight too much." Steve Quaritch more'likp 
BuU than ever, puffed out his big bewhiskered cheeks ‘^'He 
says he ought to have been told before, and that this is a 
ministry. He wants to know why th^ report is?J dearer .nH 
why I didn’t suggest calling in Scotland Yard immediately " 

_ Is he going to call m Scotland Yard ?” ^ 

repor?” depends on how far we can clarify our 

Dowdy?did obvious these 

“Well, it’s your hunt now, Borland.’’ 

Quaritch, apparently noticing Words- 
worth for the first time, said, "So you’ve turned up, have you ?’’ 
and, tapping Conington s report, a copy of which lay on his desk 
I see you took my advice. No names. No pack drill”. His 
eyes, however— or so it seemed to Wordsworth— held' little 
bonhomie as he continued : 

But the matter’s out of my hands now. The High-Uns 
are gomg to decide what's to be done themselves. I shodd 

hapSns”. ™ 

All light. \ ou come with me, young man iust in cacp T 
want you^to explain anything.” ^ ^ ^ 

f man’’ was still irritating Wordsworth as he 

ifftoSc?Sdm-'^ Tremlett’s office 

‘‘Who are we going to see, sir ?” he asked. 

“SCTope-Tarleton. And let me do the talking, please ” 

+1, 1 more irritated— how could Dorland do the talking, what 

the hell did he know about the thing anyway ? — Wordsworth 
followed on down the staircase till they reached the first floor 
A messenger emerged from_ his glass lobby and conducted 
them through an ornate door into the presence of a pallid be- 
spectacled person in his late twenties, who wore an Oxford blue 
suit and spoke with a super-Oxford accent, fingering his college 


I ou ll have to wait for a little, I fear. Group Captain Dor- 
land , said this Pierson. "The chief is taking a trunk call at the 
^iss Ethelred, please find the group captain a chair.” 
Miss Ethelred, who also wore spectacles, brought a chair from 
between the windows, which were already curtained. The 
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pallid person reseated himself at his desk ; and, having said, 
“Please excuse me, weVe fantastically busy tins afternoon"' 
began dictating letters to another girl. Wordsworth noticed 
that he dictated very slowly, prefacing constant corrections with 
such phrases as, 'd don't think that'll cpiite do, Miss i^omfret. 
Let's try it this way". 

At last, a bell buzzed ; and the yt>ung Oxonian rose up again, 
remarking, "Tlie chief will see you now, Oroup ( aplain Doiiancl 
Please come this way". It struck Wordsworth as curious that 
he should knock on Scrope-lhirlctoii's ch>or, 

A slow, carefully modulated voict*, ralltnl, “('ome". The 
open door disclosed a lanky man, ba!<i head fringed with short 
gray hair, standing with his back tu tiu^ hn‘pla<;(*. 'I’hc man’s 
eyes appeared a trifle too small for his facag which was almost 
colourless, with thin ascetic li]>s. lie wure a short black coat, 
striped trousers, and a senu tlladsionian stiff t’ollar. 

Scrope-Tarleton said, "Gootl afternoon. Dorland", and held 
out a dry hand. Dorland said, "Good aftiumoon. sir. I've taken 
the liberty of bringing S(|uadron Leader W'ordsworth with me, 
just in case wc need liim. He's tlu^ atittior td tia^ la^port which 
I passed on to Air Commodt)re ^Juaritch". 

"Not a very elucidative report, as 1 lu,ive just been telling 
the air commoclore." 

"I fancy I can elucidate it yon, sir." 

"I hope so, Dorland. I sincerely hope so. Won't you both 
sit down ?" 

A note of sarcasm in Scropetrarleton's voice Inui irritated 
Wordsworth still furtlier. Dorland— it seemi‘d to him as the 
three of tliem seated tliemselves-^ looked a tleflated. 

"Uirst of all about these--er— suHpert.s", began Dorland. 
‘■'As I have already told Wordswcuth, I tdmy we shall be quite 
safe in eliminating X and Y. Doth of them are known to me 
personally. Both are, by }>irih and education, gmithuuui." 

"And genthunen do noft break the fifth commandment", 
interrupted Scrope-Tarleton, "Very satisfactory. Vviy satis- 
factory indeed, Dorlanti, Only --can we tiust entirely to the 
argumatt'um ad hominem ?" 

He broke off there ; ami, watdang liim, Wordsworth tliought, 
"He may not know tlmt Ws Bemite, hut he must know--atnless 
he's a halfwit, which he obviously isn't’* that X is (k*orge 
Ramsay. Thera can't be many pople in this Ministry who are 
going to America almost at Qum. 



Scrope-Tarleton’s next words, spoken almost without sar 
casm, seemed to confirm this. 

"However”, he said, "let us accept the argumentum ad 
hominem, and dismiss X and Y from our considerations T 
gather that, in your judgment, the two Zs are the guUty parties 
Your judgment, presumably, is based on certain facts which are 
not disclosed in this somewhat cryptic document. I shall be 
glad to hear those facts. Please resume, Dorland.” 

And from the moment Daddy Dorland resumed, "Certainlv 
sir. The evidence against the two Zs, a father and son named 
Dowdy, though largely circumstantial, is, in my opinion, both 
logical and conclusive”, it appeared to William Wordsworth 
that one had left the world of fact for a realm of travesty, whose 
only gods were Wishful Thinking and the Old School Tie. 

For the case against the Dowdys, as presented by Daddy Dor- 
land, who muddled one half of his facts and forgot the other 
would have been dismissed without calling on the defence by the 
most bone-headed magistrate who ever loaded a county bench 
with his ponderous backside. Yet so entirely did it appear to 
convince Scrope-Tarleton that he punctuated the whole narrative 
with "Good point”, or "Quite so”, or “Exactly, Dorland. The 
main trouble with the lower orders is that they have no control 
over their sexual passions” ; and, after Daddy’s final, “Those 
being the facts, sir, I feel we should put the law in motion”, he 
nodded his bald head three times, and said ; 

"The prima facie case seems proved, Dorland. Let me have 
it in black and white by tomorrow morning. Meanwhile I have 
one suggestion to make— that you personally question this 
feUow Albert Dowdy, who might easily break down and make a 
clean breast of the matter if he were tackled with sufhcient 
forthrightness, and thus strengthen our hand with the police. 

"Forthrightness”, repeated Scrope-Tarleton. “That— and 
the personal touch. I have made a point of both throughout my 
administrative career.” 

To which he added, “I was sorry to hear from Air Commodore 
Quaritch that you have been on sick leave till this morning. 
Otherwise, I feel certain, a matter of such importance would not 
have been entrusted to one of your subordinates” ; and so dis- 
missed them — ^Daddy Dorland reinfiated, Wordsworth seething 
with resentment — from that high, velvet-curtained, walnut- 
panelled office into the corridor outside. 

"You cut along and get hold of Dowdy”, said Dorland then. 
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'3ring him up to my room at once. 1 ’ll soon knock the truth out 
of him.’' 

Growing hotter and hotter with a fire of fury which blinded 
even his sense of humour, William Wordsworth set off down the 
staircase to obey his superior officer’s cominand. 


C n A r T K R T lU R T V * I> 1 V H 


'‘Off his onion”, tliought Wordsworth, still di\srending the stair- 
case. “What does that old nin<aunpoi>p iinauiiu^ InVli get out of 
Albert Dowdy ? And as for Scrope’-dadetun, he isu‘t fit to take 
his wife and kids, that’s to say if he’s got a, wife and kids, in which 
case I'm sorry for ’em, to Brighton. Damn it, what do either 
of ’em know about police work ? Murk all. And they keep me 
sitting there like a blasted dummy. They don’f, exaai ask me my 
opinion. They take the wliole thing ont of my hands without a 
by-your-leave. All right. Let ’em. I ha stigared if i rare. Tm 
fed up with this whole bloody Mini.str>\” 

“Good evening, squadron leadia*”, said a giiTs vuiesr 

He recognised tlie voice ; UMlised that 1 h‘ hati air<‘adv reached 
the ground iioor and was nearing Dowiiy’s lu!:)b\* ; ]>iiiled him- 
self together, and returned Miss King’s gnading. 

Noticing her liat and coat, he wvnt on, ‘A'oidre just off, I 
see”. 

“Yes, squadron leader. I'm trying to get home before the 
blackout.” 

“Well, you’ve ]denty of time/’ 

Miss King turned, arul walketl away ounui an angle of the 
corridor. Automatically id>s<‘rviHi tlu^ way she walked. 
Through the gla.ss of the lobby he saw Link, Imsv tilling vari- 
coloured cups from an emuatmus brown pat, 

“Dowdy, .sir ?”said l^ink, who lotiked {>inkt»r tlian ever. “He’s 
just taking the tea roiimi llus is the last lot. Wouhi ,you care 
for some ?’^ 

It seemed just the moment for a cup of tea 'even without 
sugar. Wordsworth entered the lobby ; and, drinkiiig the hot 
liquid, felt his fur^ begin to cool* and !iis mmn of humour return- 
ing. Seen objectively, there was something infinitely ci)mic about 



Daddy Doiiand and Scrope-Tarlaton "Rn+n ^ i. i ^ 
were so profoundly confident they could d^+hA • 
professional like oneself. Or did that ^ 

Had Scrope-Tarleton some ulfSor moS 'ftL*” ? 

pointers in Guy's report which mS SS 'tf ' 

George Ramsay. And if Georp-p ^ 

murder of Marcus ASadoym nft 

keep the news out of the Press * wartime censorship could 

“Nice stink that would kiVk nrk a* it;r. . 

thought ; and there was 9 till ^^“istry”, he 

welcome the idea. resentment in him to 

teacups, Sle^WorfsTOrth^wIs^stm woS^^ the rest of the 
SjS-' at the 

country, hhs Sways p^oMed’^^''”^ ,wl 
Sg.°”' P-"”™"?! "Where-rA? JeJ 

you"id‘S“S Knt" ““""S “? «■' P°‘ foe 

ps?n|Tnto tte W? Sp““”L7S™d‘ twS"'* 

“hraiSiS 'KrSi 

curiously.^ ”aS what might ySu bS£^'^hosr^t“^io^'”? 

hndl|^^.„^o1^i.%1”^i“e^ » 

t + ^ fiiiished your tea. Dowdy”, said Wordswnrfh 

DorlaTd.” upstairs with me and see Group Captain 

Group Captain Borland' ', growled Albert Dowdy. ‘ ‘Who's he ? ” 


§2 

Wordsworth and Dowdy who had not 

Dorland'I'ro^S. Word2 
worth looked in, and was waved away. After five minutes the 
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man he had seen sitting with Di^rland came out. He opened the 
door again, and closed it behind him. 

‘1 have Dowdy outside, sir," 

*'Good. Bring him in." 

'‘Am I to stay, sir ?" 

“No. Yes. On the wliole you’d better. I sliall have to 
have someone to make notes of what lie says. Can you do short- 
hand ?" 

“No, sir." 

“Well, longhand'll do, I .suppo.se. llc.vc, lake some paper and 
sit down at that table. Bring him in first, (d et)ursc." 

“Very good, sir." And Wor(isw<a1h, thinking, “If this 
weren't so utterly idiotic, it really miglit l)t‘ funn\'", once again 
obeyed his superior officerks command. 

Dorland's first mistake— at the messtaigia’s t^ntrance he had 
awSSiimed the company“onieriy r(>ttnt nianm*r of the major of 
footsloggens— was in .saying, “(\mu‘ hens J )owdy. I want to ask 
you some very important questions" ; liis si^aond, in not asking 
the man to .sit down. 

Watching them from his tabho WYrilswvath was fully aware 
of the advantage this second mistake I’onferred on Dowdy, whose 
eyes already held something of eonlempt as lie asked, “Ouestions, 
sir. What about ?" 

“You'll hear", said Daddy Doiiand. “And don’t lie to me, 
because you've told quite eiu)uah lies alread\'. What you've got 
to do, niy man, i.s to mak<^ a elrau breast of tilings if you don’t 
want to find yourself under arrest." 

“Arrest, sir ? Me, sir ?" 

Dowdy's technique was as old as t'ompany su'derly-rooms. 
His whole attitude indieaf(‘d perpli‘\it\'. Xeviai hthss it seemed 
to Wordsworth that he was just a littU* afraid. 

“Ye.s. You", barked J)t>rland, warming to his work. “Why 
did you lie to Squatlron Leader Word ;wuith ?" 

“I never did, sir," 

“Oh, didn't you ? What did yen t<'Il Stpmdron Leader 
Wordswiirth when he askei! ytui if anyone ronhl have got into 
Room Twiiuty Eight by the wiiuiow ? You told him yon camldn't 
say." 

“Did I, sir?" 

“Don't bandy wwds with me, I)t»\vdv. Vim know damn well 
you did. Yet ymVd actually giit Into the rotun by tlm window 
yourscli Flying Ollker Messiter saw you. Sti tliat's that." 
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Dowdy’s thin lips began to work. One of his bi? 
clenched. But to Wordsworth’s surprise he Lpt sSn? 

“And now for another lie you told the squadron leader’’, went 
on Dofland. You pretended to him that you knew nothing 
about your sons mfe and Air Vice-Marshal Ashdown That 

'‘And what if I did 

Dorland^s eyes, ^gl^cing across at Wordsworth, bespoke 
triumph. ^ You see , they seemed to be sa 3 dng, “how easilv I’ve 
trapped him into making that admission. Yol could have dole 
It yourself if you were only as clever as I am.’’ But Dowdy's 

eyes, too, were on Wordsworth-and in them he could read o£ v 
surprise. 

Then you admit you did know ?’’ persisted Dorland “And 
your son knew all about it, too. Is that right ? Or isn’t it 

I can t answer for my son”, said Dowdy — stubbornly, after 
a perceptible pause. “You’d better ask hini that yourself, s r ” 

The police will do that. The police will have a lot of ques- 
tions to ask before they re through with this business. ’ ’ ^ 

The police, sir 

n innocent with me. Dowdy. 

pretend you don’t know that Air Vice-Marsh^ 
Ashdown was murdered. 

“Murdered ? Who by ?” 

This time, not alone Dowdy’s look but his voice, his whole 
demeanour, betra 3 md a surprise which struck Wordsworth as 
entirely genuine. Bending to his paper, scribbling down question 
nd answer, he thought. Can’t the old nincompoop see that 

f getting anywhere ? Won’t he stop 

this fool interrogation ? ^ 

But already Daddy Dorland was going on : 

the police are going to find out, my man. And 
when they do, there 11 be a rope round somebody’s neck. Unless 
that somebody turns king’s evidence. Do you know what that 
means ? In case you don’t. I’ll tell you. If two men conspire 
to commit a murder and one of them helps the police by making a 
clean breast of it, he’s said to turn king’s evidence— and if he 
does_ that, he may escape hanging. Mind you, I only say ‘he 
may . I m not making any promises. But if you do decide to 
make a clean breast of things. I’ll do my best for you. Think 
that over. Dowdy. Think it over very carefully” 

W.O.D. ■ p 
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And there Daddy Borland did stop, for five, for ten, for 
fifteen, for twenty seconds, during which Albert Dowdy’s big body 
stiffened slowly 'to attention ; and his big thumbs’sought the 
seams of his trousers ; and his head, bald except for the frbge of 
almost white hair, lifted ; and his chin came up. 

“I’ve nothing to think over’’, he said, .speaking with a curious 
dignity. “I’ve got nothing to come clean about. 1 didn’t 
murder the dirty tyke, though there’s many a time I’ve wanted to 
wring his neck. And as for my s(jn, Ned, he’s no more a murderer 
than I am. He’s with tlic guns, is Ned. He’s been overseas. 
He doesn’t sit on hi.s tail in an office like that wluppensnappei- 
Messiter.” 

“If you can't keep a civil tongue in your liead wlien speaking 
about your superiors ’’ began Borland. 

“You’ll put me under arrest, I .su])pose’’, growled Dowdy, 
still at attention, but the tight rope of hi.s .selfcontrol obviously 
fraying. “Well, all I can .say is, you just try it on and see what 
happens. You haven’t got any power to put nre under arrest. 
Y'ou can’t even give me an order. I’m not in the Air Force any 
more. I’m a government servant. And I Iciiow my rights even 
if you don’t. 

"Even if you don’t’’, repeated Dowdy ; and, turning sharply, 
marched for the door. 


§3 

For a moment it seemed to Wordswortli, still seated at his 
table, as tliough Dm land wen* going to call l)o\v<iy back. But, 
though his motilli half opened fo give tlu; onli’r, lu; let the man 
go. 

The door .sl!unme<l. Shaking with siippre.ssetl rage, Borland 
asked, "Well, what did yon make, of that ?’’ ; Init before 
Wordsworth could frame a careful answer, another ini*sseng(?r 
came in and drew down the blackout blinds. 

That time tlie door closed quietly. “I know what I make of 
it’’, said Borland. “Did you take down his answers ?’’ 

"Ye.s, sir. And your questions.” 

“Good. Read ’em out." 

The old man’s rage seemed to be passing. He made 
Wordiswortli read the qiK'.slions and answi*rs twice. 

“I’ll show this to Quaritch”, he said then. “You go back 
to your own room and wait for me tlujre. You'll have to work 
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late tonight. You remember what Scrope-Tarleton told us He 
wants the whole thing in black and white by tomorrow mornina.” 

Dmland s room together. In his own room 
Wordsworth found Guy Conmgton and Izod. 

"PY’s been taken wor^. I’m just going along to see him”, 
said Izod ; and left them alone. 

“You’ve been a nice time, W.W.”, began Conington. ‘Wdiat’s 

been going on 

Bedlam. Daddy’s made up his apology for a mind that the 

to prove it by bullying 
Albert Dowdy. He’s with Quaritch now. We saw Quaritch 
first. He sent us to see the great Scrope-Tarleton. I’m supposed 
to be wnting him a paper.” rt' . 

,''J,told you the civil service would be in at the finish.” 

u u Jt. sugar them. And a nice bloodstained 

hash they 11 make of the job before they’re through. None of 
em would let me get in a word edgeways. Not that I tried to 
Because it wouldn’t have been the slightest use. Nothing’s the 
shghtest use. Quaritch ought to have called in Scotlanci Yard 
they needn t blame me if there’s another murder ” 
Another murder, W.W. ?” 

But while Wordsworth, whose temper had driven him to say 
rnore than he intended, was stiU wondering whether to teU Guy 
about a certain flash of inspiration which had come to him while 
he sat at the table in Borland’s office. Daddy Borland himself 
entered : and both of them rose. 


^‘Won’t you sit down, sir ?” asked Wordsworth. 

. There s no need for that. I’ve only come to give you your 
instructions-— and they re quite simple. Quaritch agrees with 
me that the Dowdys must be guilty. What we want is a concise 
report of the evidence against them.” 

‘‘But in my opinion, sir ” 

“I am not aware, Wordsworth, that I have asked for your 
opmion. M you have to do is to prepare the report. Kindly 
see that it is on my desk by nine o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

For a few moments it seeiried to Conington that Wordsworth 
wpabout to refuse. The set of his lips, the glint in his eyes, his 
wliole face betrayed the temper which he had already vented 
But aU he said was, ‘‘Very good, sir” ; and Borland, after hand- 
ing over a bunch of papers with the remark, ‘‘You’ll need all 
these'', bade them good night. 

Expecting another outburst, Conington sat down, ran a hand 
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over his cigarette case 

Wordsworth, however, let him light up xvithout another word 
Then he began to laugh, something about the laughte^ 
reminded Conmgton of Boulte. ® ^ 

“What’s the joke, W.W. ?’’ he asked. 

“My dear Guy, the whole thing’s a joke. Do you remember 
something you once said about the way we’re fighting this war ? 
You called it, Gentiernen versus Players’. In other words 
Amafp^nrs v'ersus Professioiials. , 


lou XU, vwi^^LLi> jTiayers . in otJier words 

Amateurs vctsus Professionals. Daddy Dorland, Steve Quaritch 
and Scrope-T^Ieton are the supreme examples of amateurish- 
ness. They think they re the Gestapo, God bless ’em. Well 
we’U see what the professionals of Scotland Yard have to say 
about it. AU I ve got to do is to obey orders and break owners. 
Only — I m going to take damn good care not to break myself “ 
“You mean, m case there is another murder ?’’ 

“Never you mind what I mean, Guy.” 

“But you said, just before Daddy came in ” 

“And never you mind what I said either. Just give me my 
dossier out of that cupboard and buzz off. See you tomorrow 
morning.” 

“Tomorrow.? But I’m not supposed to be on duty to- 
morrow.” 


“By jingo, I’d forgotten that. Does it matter ? Have you 
anything important on ? 

''No. Only a lunch date.'' 

"Wen, keep your lunch date. Only I'd rather you didn’t 
take the whole day." 

"For any particular reason ?" 

No. Not for any particular reason. Just a hunch of mine.” 

"You're being very mysterious." 

"Am I ? Sorry. But turn up, there's a good chap, Guy.’' 

"AU right, W.W. Here's your dossier." 

"Thanks. Now you'd better get your cloak and bonnet on 
before the alert goes." 

But that Thursday evening the sirens did not sound till 
nearly nine o'clock ; and by that time WiUiam Wordsworth, 
who had snatched half an hour for a snack dinner in the Dive 
Bar, was so absorbed in his job that he hardly noticed them. 
And midnight found him still at his desk, making a fair copy 
of that paper whose first paragraph began, "Reference report 
already submitted pid in accordance with instructions received 
from Group Captain Dorland after his today's interview with 
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Air Commodore Quaiitch and Mr. A. Scrope-Tarleton, during 
which I was present. I append a fuUer elucidation of the report 
m question insofar as it concerns Zi and Z2, otherwise AlLrt 
Dowdy, messenger in this Ministry, and his son, Edward Dowdy 
lance sergeant of anti-aircraft artillery”. 


§4 


The single note of the all clear tore the night iust as 
Wordsworth fair-copied the last word of his last paragraph 
Pensive, he signed the thing; and. smiling to himself, read it 
tnrougn. 

. "Taking a leaf out of Negresco’s book”, he thought. "On 
the one hand, the Dowdys may have murdered Ashdown. On 
the other hand, they may not have murdered Ashdown Now 
It s up to Dorland, Quaritch, Scrope-Tarleton and company to 
come down one side of the fence or the other. I’m covered 
either way. ’ 


But on that, his mood changed. 

"They’U pass this on to Scotland Yard”, his thoughts con- 
tinued. Passing things on is all theyVe any good at. Only — 
how y^l that help unless I can get in touch with the Special 
Branch inyself ? And they won^t let me do that. Blast 'em 
they won't let me do anything except be a good little boy who 
says, Yes, sir. Very good, sir'." 

\ et if he went on being a good little boy very much longer, 
there might be almost certainly there would be — another 
murder. That much, at least, his inspiration had made clear. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 
§I 

It was long past one o'clock of a filthy night before Wordsworth, 
having sealed his paper inside two envelopes and delivered it 
to the registry, drove out of Downing Street— for the King 
Charles Street entrance to the Foreign Office courtyard always 
closed at sunset — ^into Whitehall. Every instinct urged him to 
drive straight across that wide thoroughfare, to turn right and 



then left again into Scotland Varti, lie wuuld hnd pro. 

fessionals. And this job needed a professiiinal. 

Ihit would Scotla-iid Yard li'dea In him ? What evidence 
could he produce? His recoileetiMa uf n phrase in a letter 
written by a drunken snicid**. Ihin\vnn!i\‘'s pa|HT on time 
bombs. An identihrailion so vayiu* \Ua\ ho muldn't swear to 
it at a parade, even if they e«mh! airaaiye snelj a, parade. No. 
One couldn’t go to the '\’arii witli linurlit's. And fmin what one 
knew of Haddy Dorland, one woultl pr*»!‘.dtl*v 1 . 1 nnfC,s uwn joh 
at the Air Minisfrv if one dith 

He wrenched Minnie Moum,‘’s wliei*! to the Irtt. skidding her 
and only juKt avimling an exeavatiom “What the ia^lltaui ] <io?'' 
he asked iiirnsolf ; and was still askin’! Iiirii’s'lf that tjuestion -Chile 
comphdely forgotten ulam he we ,i i » bid; wlam he woke to 
hud it was tad yet four ok Im k ; and wlieii tie started up 
again, wondering why be should ,-o iimimulh' re.dless, to 
realise that this time it was t!ie telephone will h Inn! awakened 
him. 

“lYnal WTong mun'lier'h lie flionglu '‘fuj-idhs lUit tlie hell 
.shrilled and shrilled mid shnlled ; mud, at I* t. he i licked on 
tlie light, and thrua hi', feet into hi. .>lippe! , and pulled on a 
dressing gown, and lan .a r»e.^. the p;e sige liitu the sitting room. 

*A\ordswojth r” ‘<aid tie' \‘»hir at the oila r end of the line, 
*'Thaiik Hod. I’vt' Insai ha\iiig \oti pemalh' iiiieg tor hotirs, 
Listen. lkun‘*s tlaiuiiei! ill. Ur's double piiennionia, and 
Liu not at all Miie h%^\ rtoiuf: to gi i m\i t it He keeps on asking 
tor ymi. He sa\s theieb soimilniig \ei\ iinpoiiaiit he innsl 
tell you, i ould \iHt po:'.^ib!v eoine altaa: 

"Wliat— now f“ 

“Yes. Lve mv car !aie I M*iild be wuh \»m in alnmi 
twenty ininnt*‘S sav half au Iimui at the rnPade “ 

*‘Ail riejit. Hu voti kno\\ tin* addiess 

“Yes. The diifv idtner ea\e il me wlien tn* |Si\e me your 
telephone mnnberb’ And H.ot| ilieknl rii 


Ida* hands of the pigskin |»iiiifed Ittriitv iiiiniites hi 

five as Wordsworth sliiim! his hue in ihr washbasin, Taking 
things easily he was midv %viitiin a ijiiaitri' ol an hour. Was 
Bonlte going to retract his riiiifrsAioii } biigar fkniltis HHd 
Ikhui a pest from the Mart of this business. 
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This business was becoming tolerably plain now. Only- 
how the hell could one prove it to three self-opinionated bastids 
like Dorland, Quaritch and Scrope-Tarleton ? Damn ’em, they 
wouldn’t even let one open one’s mouth. ’ ^ 

Calming himself, he lit a cigarette and went downstairs to 
wait for Izod. It was raining, and bitterly cold. His man kept 
him waiting another ten minutes. “Sorry”, said Izod, as he 
opened the door of his Rolls-Bentley. “I came as fast as I could. 
It's like ink tonight.” 

"How’s Boulte ?” 

"I doubt if he’ll pull through, but his mother and the nurse 
seem quite hopeful.” 

They drove off at ten miles an hour, and nearly crashed into 
an army motorcyclist at the first corner. 

“Have you any idea what he wants me for?” asked 
Wordsworth. 

“No. _ But I can guess. Don’t talk to me, there’s a good 
chap. It’s all I can do to see where I’m going.” 

They circled north. Presently Wordsworth closed his eyes. 
When he reopened them they were climbing a steepish hill. 
Through the semicircle made by the screenwiper he saw red lights 
on the road, and what he guessed to be a church tower. They 
turned left at the lights, then right, then left again. Once more 
Wordsworth drowsed— to wake as Izod put on his brakes and 
said, “Well. Here we are”. 

Rain soaked them as they groped their way through an iron 
gate, along a gravel path, and up steep steps to a glass-sided 
portico. Immediately a door opened, and a woman said, “I 
heard you drive up. Tony’s a shade better. Is this Squadron 
Leader Wordsworth ?” 

“Yes. Wordsworth, this is Mrs. Patterson, Tony’s rnother.” 

“How do you do ?” 

Shaking hands with the woman in a gloomy hall hung with 
immense pictures in tarnished frames, Wordsworth realised how 
beautiful she must have been in her youth. But there was more 
than beauty in the lined face under the tidy white hair— strength 
of purpose, and a cool sanity, and a saving grace of humour 
which revealed itself in her next words. 

“Tony’s difficult enough when he’s well”, she went on. 
“When he’s ill he’s absolutely impossible. That’s why we had 
to drag you out of bed. You must have a cup of tea — I’ve just 
made some — ^before you go up to him,” 
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She led into a drawinff room, hniiR with pictures even lareer 
than those m the hall and so ehittered with chairs, sofas t'lbV' 
and cahinets that it lui-ht have hem a furniture dealer's shnn 
In the ('ail\ N a toii.in I'.i'ite tinder t!ie niid-Virtorian niuiitclniccp 
coals biirneil. ( hi <niv of the tables stooti a bpe N'ietorian siiyp 
tease t. ' 

“Do you take suMr • a^ke.i Mr., Ikitter.-oii. lilHn;; one of 
the ceJossal tups. “Wutild y*Mi eaie for a t i\'i* hisi nil ?" 

‘'1 think ril gti up aul l;<m' Ttmv is”, said l?nc!.' 
fuss sfi. !!,i\r v<air lea liis!/* 

'file liybts in this looni hriphtor. They showed 

Wordsworth a eettaiu tcsenibi.uu e hetwcoii Tony iloiilte’s 
mother and her elde.t son, wh,, l,.„l i e. u Itorn- la- reiiieialimVl 
suddenly- “iit ofwedlo. k. "like Me b.o I”, ho tiionelit ■ anil 
just for a few Mvoitds, hi- llioihjhts - wit. hod to t.ali-, In'lirr 
youth, Mrs. PatteiMin iiitw! h.u.e laid lutieh (he muie esiH.iirnco 
as (ink'. How little i! Miii.ed (o ha\>‘ .dio, (,.d her, 

"You men", she was eonit; on. "aluavs h-t illness iies vou 
And you tlon'l stand up fo inaiMe a . v.i-ll a-; v,.- do. 1 l,;,st i 
hasliand in the ket wai. N|u.(.ii..ii 1 -ador Wordsworth. Yid 
I’vo already hM one ot iii\ son. in ilu-,. Did \ou know’mv 
Dcrek ht diaia e ? ih^ w,e» .i r.iaiid luw'. .\ud ht* meant 
a lot tome. Hut 1 don't ptudee hun, aii'c miue iltaii 1 ftiiulml 
my iin.si%uivi.^ 1 n.id oiae, i»u!v 1 * .tu mwer remeuiber wlierc 
that iiothiuy s wiatli lieiim h't unh" s it ^ woitb dyinp for 
Thtit’.s maiuK a man';, pant of view, AHne. as a woman is 
that nothiuK’s woitli hvim; for unless it's worth rivine for’ i, 
hope you tioii'f think ilufs t.»u sen!uu. n|;d, Touv does, ’but 
tlitui ioiiy .s ahva\'s been .i bit ijneej, e\ej sdiiee he w.is a toddler 
W'otild vou like to ijo no (o him now, Juaiik 
"Tlease.'’ 

(I went out ^f^s hatfiisi.n s bjiu* eyes followed liini, 

"It's luekv iiiv David lias a {ntialh.ut", sfie said, “He tiiiik 
Dm-ek’.s death verv badiv. ,Mtii h wmJm- ihait 1 di>I. He has no 
philo.sophv. \on -ee, It's mv fatiU in ;i way. I hadn't aav 
philosophy wlien he was j.:i«avint{ n{e" 

She hroke oh. iunl one of her line lined hands wi nt to a silver 
eiparetfe bo\. WofdswoUh ptofleietl his hj^hter. As he dui so, 
izod retninetl In sny : 

"He ktjows you're here ain! he'd JiKe \on to uane up, 
Wonlswtiidi , ■ ' 

! lu'V left Mis, IkttferMiii sniuking •!» th>ru|ijii she u'ally enjoyed 
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it. Steep stairs, also hung with pictures, led up to a wide land- 
ing with many doors, outside one of which stood a gaunt gray- 
haired woman in nurse’s uniform, who whispered, “Don’t be 
longer than you can help. I oughtn’t to let you in, but he’s 
fussing so. And it’s always bad for them to fuss". 

“Fuss”, thought Wordsworth, “seems to be the favourite 
word." 


§3 

Another coal fire in another early Victorian grate made the 
room in which Boulte lay intolerably hot. The only illumina- 
tion came from this fire and a nightlight by the bed. 

“Have you brought him, Frank ?’’ croaked a voice which 
Wordsworth hardly recognised. 

“Yes.” 

“Then run away and leave us, there’s a good chap.” 

“All right. Only, he mustn’t stay long. Not more than five 
minutes.” 

The German curse from behind the nightlight was recog- 
nisably Boulte’s. Izod went out, leaving the door ajar, 

“Close that ruddy door and come here”, croaked Boulte. 

Wordsworth obeyed, and picked his way through too much 
furniture ; past the armchair by the fire in which the nurse must 
have been sitting, to the bedside. The nightlight showed Boulte 
propped on three pillows. Bedclothes concealed everything 
except the neck of his thick flannel pyjamas, his unshaved face 
and his untidy hair. His pale eyes had not quite lost their 
jungle look ; but otherwise he seemed curiously pathetic. 

“Frank thinks I’m for it”, he began. “I thought so, too, 
when I made him send for you. But I’m not. Sorry.” 

“That’s all right, old chap.” 

"And I’m sorry about the other night, too. It was funny 
all that evidence getting burned up. And after all the trouble 
I took too.” 

He stopped, breathing heavily. 

“It fooled Frank properly”, he went on. “I’ve been pretty 
ousy to Frank. But it’s been his own fault in a way. He 
started by thinking I’d done it. That’s why he tried to pocket 
that fuze. And do you know why he thought I’d done it ?” 

It was clear, from the pause which followed, that Boulte 
expected an answer. 
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"No”, said Wordsworth, "I Iiaven’t the sliehtest ide 
course, he knew that you hated Ashdown.” ® 

"He had a better reason than that.” Boulte atteini 
grin. "You see, I spotted the locker one day when 
having a pow-wow with Ramsay ; and when I heard E 
Upwards liad taken over Room Twenty Eight, I told 
I’d a good mind to ))lant a small time bomlo in it. 
made him suspiciou-s. And wlien I saw you were a bit sust 
too ...” 

He broke off again, breathing so heavily that Words 
wondered whether he ought to fetch the nurse. But once 
habit proved too strong ; aiul ho found himseif promptini 

"When you .saw that i was .suspicious, too, you thought 
might be a chance of getting >'<mrself put on trial for num 
Ashdown ?” 

“Yes.” 

"Just so that you could tell the court about those flak 
Don’t you think that was rather cTazy ?” 

"Perhaps it was. But 1 damn nearly brought it off.” 
pale blue eyes no longer rcsc'inhhxl a jungle animal’s, 
too, seemed pathetic, almost like a child's. "If that ev; 
liadn’t been burned uir — • Some people would call it a 
of God, I suppose, ^■ou were just as much fooled as I 
Or weren’t you ?’’ 

Again it .seemed c]e;ir that Ihuilte expected an answer, 
already the door luuuile had turned ; and, glancing ov 
.shoulder, Wordsworth saw the nurse. 

"I might just have been fooled”, he said slowly, "if Prisw 
hadn’t happened to send me a copy c)f the same paper 
pinned on the table. But you made one bad mistake— al 
clockwork. It ouglit to have been tube.s and acid.” 

"I know it ought.” Ouee more Boulte attempted a 
"But there wasn’t any f ime. I only thought of faking the 
up about half an hour before we liad dinner when I four 
kept that paiter of Piisworthy’s in my pocket. The shell 
souvenir of the last war, by the way. 'You ought to have si: 
that. Wordswortlr— - — ” 

I he nurse was close. She had made to lay a bar 
Wordsworth’s arm. 

"Don’t go”, croaked Boulte. "I haven’t done yet. ! 
let him go, nurse, Please. It's important. It really is 
imjwrtant.” 
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His pale eyes seemed frantic with anxiety. The htirse stood 
hesitant. 

'Tromise me yon won't be too long'’, she said ; and, turning, 
went towards the door. 

The pale eyes watched her. The lips under the bristling 
moustache whispered, “Come close. She mustn’t hear this. 
Nobody but you must hear this". 

And as Wordsworth bent his head to listen, Boulte went on 
whispering, until at the last he said, almost in his natural voice : 

“I’m right. I know I’m right. I’ve got a hunch. It came 
to me all in a flash. That’s why I had to see you. That’s why 
I feel such a swine for having tried to lead you up the garden. 
Promise me you’ll follow my hunch. Promise me that before 
you go, Wordsworth. It’s right. It must be right. Only I 
don’t know who, I can’t imagine who ’’ 

Excitement stifled him. He began to gasp. The bedclothes 
heaved to his gasping. 

“Nurse !’’ called Wordsworth, straightening himself ; but as 
she moved towards them he bent his head again, saying quickly : 

“Don’t worry, old chap. My hunch is much the same as 
yours". 


4 /' CHAPTER T H I R T y - S E V E N 

§I 

Just outside the door of Boulte’s room, Wordsworth encountered 
Izod. 

“He sounds worse", said Izod. “It’s terrible to hear him gasp 
like that. Do you think we ought to telephone the doctor ?’’ ^ 
“The nurse doesn’t think so. I asked her. She says it s 
only because he got too excited." 

They stood listening. Gradually, the sounds within grew 
more normal. 

“If you think it’s all right", said Izod, “we may as well 

go down." . 

He closed the door, which Wordsworth had left ajar. They 
made their way downstairs, and into the drawing room. 

“Well", asked Tony’s mother, still in her high-backed chair, 
/’how is he ? Not much better, I suppose. We can’t expect that 



till the temperature goes down. You’ll o+o,r < 

Wordsworth attempted to excuse himself. "Nonsense”, said 
Tony s mother How are you going to get home unless FrSj 

“I’m not as worned as aU that, Mrs. Patterson ” 

“My dear man, if you could only see vourself ’” 

She was righl, dmded Wordsworth. laSkf toaga 
Izod-looked womed lo death. AU the smooth actorishmsB hS 
gone. His face might have been an old man’s 

“I’m not as worried as aU that” . he repeated. “But I’d Hke 

^ improves. So if you don’t 

mind, Wordsworth '' '• 

“Of course I don’t. But please don’t bother about breakfast 
Mrs. Patterson. 1 11 have some when we eet back to town ’ 
-Nonsenses repea^^^^ Patterson.^ -Pll just go and see 
what there is m the larder. 

She rose and went out, Izod opening the door for her 
"mat did Tony have to tell you ?’^he asked Wordsworth. 

He wanted to retract that fake confession of his ” 

“R was a fake then, just one of His leg-puEs ?’’ 

vxj .1 ^ comfort anywvay.” And Izod, visibly a 

httle brighter, took out his cigarette case, only to find it empty 
"Have one of mine”, said Wordsworth 
"Thanks.” 


Izod sank into one of the multitudinous chairs, and fell 
silent. Wordswoith couldn t help feeling a, little sorry for him 
and just alittle envious of Boulte. leather wonderful — especially 
if you were a man lUce Tony Boulte — ^to have a friend like Frank 
Izod. And Mrs. Patterson was rather wonderful, too. 

She came back while he was still thinking of her : there were 
eggs and a little bacon, plenty of marmalade, but hardly any 
butter or rather margarine. She’d been upstairs as weE as 
down. Tony was definitely over the worst. He’d begun to 
perspire. She reaEy needn’t have stayed up all night. No 
doubt they’d like to wash before breakfast. 

Just as they were sitting down at a mahogany table for twelve, 
under a copper electroEer whose light petered out among a 
coEection of vast seascapes which almost covered the embossed 
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wallpaper, a surprise alert sounded, guns fired, and an explosion 
rattled the windows. 

“What a nuisance these Nazis are”, said Mrs. Patterson ; and, 
turning to the woman, almost as old as herself, who had just 
brought in the Sheffield plate dishes, "If you can’t stop shaking 
every time a bomb drops, Mary, I shall have to send you into the 
country. And you know how you’d hate that.” 

§2 

It was still dark and bitterly cold, but with no rain falling, 
when Wordsworth and Izod came out into the portico and dowzi 
the steps. 

“So in your opinion Tony’s definitely out of it ?” suggested 
Izod as they drove away. 

“I don’t mind admitting that much.” 

“But you’re not going to admit any more ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I know what I think.” 

“Yoti’ve told me that already. Let’s give the thing a rest, 
shall we ?” 

“All right.” 

They talked about Mrs. Patterson for a while It seemed to 
be growing just a little lighter. 

“This brings us into Ladbroke Grove”, said Izod. “You’ll 
be back in no time now. We shan’t either of us be up to much 
work today. Not that it matters in my case. Langfordson isn ’t 
even vaguely interested in flak. Neither is anybody else— 
except the chaps who have to fly through it. I don’t know what 
you think about Air Force Intelligence generally. My own 
feeling is that it’s about up to the standard of the Crimea.” 

“As far as Security is concerned”, laughed Wordsworth, 
"Crdcy would be more applicable. Whose fault do you think 
it is?” 

“Nobody’s in particular, and everybody’s in general. It’s 
the same trouble all round. Instead of organising, we rely on 
happy improvisation. And if there's one thing you can’t 
improvise, it’s Intelligence. The Huns must have been spending 
a thousand pounds to our one before war broke out. They 
brought that fellow Nicolai back to organise their Intelligence 
for them." 

“I thought Himmler was the chap.” 
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“Himmler’s only head of what Churchill calls the Jestapo 
Their job’s counter-espionage, with a spot of torturing throwii 
in to keep everyone happy.’’ And Izod talked on, very interest- 
ingly, till they arrived at Wordsworth's flat. 

iHe drove off again at once. Upstairs, Wordsworth found the 
new waiter just laying breakfast ; countermanded his standing 
orders ; shaved and ran liim.self a Iiot bath. At a quarter to nine 
he rang up Guy, whose moutli seemed to be full of porridge as he 
drawled, “Very well. I’ll take a taxi. When do you expect to 
be in ?’’ 

“Oh, I shan’t be very late. I just want to see about my new 
pants and get a spot of fresh air into my lungs.’’ 

“Right.’’ 

The next three tpiarters of an hour Wordsworth spent with 
his eyes half closed, collarless, in an armchair. It struck him as 
strange that he should not be feeling at all sleepy— and as 
curious that Boulte, who could not pos.sibly know as much as he 
did, should have conceived much lIu^ .same idea. Or was that so 
curious ? Boulte must have studied Prisworthy’s paper on time 
bombs pretty carefully ; and anyone^ who did so must realise 
how it widened tlie lield of in<iuiry. All the same . . . 

“All the same’’, he decided, his forty-five minutes of medita- 
tion over, “my hundi and his are only hunches. Even I don’t 
really know anything. 1 only suspect.” 

He rose ; finished his dressing ; and walked out into the 
street. The sky was coldest blue with just a hint of sunshine ; 
and the pavement dry underfoot. At one entrance to Shepherd 
Market, the man on the IiaiHl-propelled cycle had Just begun to 
arrange his flowers. 

“Might send Gak? .some Howers”, t hought Wordsworth. Bui 
that seemed a bit too .sent imenlal- and maybe she would mis- 
understand the attention, imagine ho really had made up his 
mind about tlie future. Wiu'reas (jf course he hadn’t. Because 
at the moment, he needed all his mind for his job. 

“Got to do sometiung”, contimu'tl his thoughts. "Can’t gc 
on messing about likts this. I know what I’d do in Cape Re- 
mittance.’’ But how could one <ltj that here, in this hidobounc 
England, where cverylXKiy had to ask everybody else's permissior 
before tliey took the simi>k'st action, with the result that nearl} 
civery action was taken too late ? 

He walked on, up I.ausdowne. Sttips and up Hay Hill, alonj 
Dover Street an<l Bond Street, which was carrying on 
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His tailor’s shop was still shut. Probably they wouldn't open 
till ten. It didn’t really matter about liis trousers. They’d been 
rather a time, but then everything took rather a time thesf* 
days. He’d better be getting along to the Ministry, lust in cas^ 
Daddy wanted to see him. ' ' 

‘'Why, hallo, William'’, said Gale. 

He must have been da^-^dreaming’, otherwise he would have 
seen her before. PuUing himself together, he saluted, and took off 
his glove to shake hands, 

‘7ust on your way to business ?” he asked. 

“Yes. My first appointment's at eleven, so I walked from 
Marylebone. Why aren’t you at your office ?" 

“Mainly because I've been up most of the night." 

Ihey chatted for a few moments. His mind slipped a few 
cogs. Was his job really so important ? Wasn't Gale far more 
important ? How fresh she looked. One could never imagine 
she’d just come off a train. 

“My walk’s made me feel I’d like a cup of coffee", said Gale. 
“Why don’t you have one ?" 

“that’s not a bad idea. It seems hours since I had breakfast 
Where shall we go ?’’ 

“Lyons is the nearest—and the cheapest. This way." 

They walked up Clifford Street and into the shop. Only 
two or three of the marble-topped tables were occupied. They 
sat down and gave their order to the waitress. Gale took a pack 
of American cigarettes from her handbag. She offered one to 
Wordsworth. 

ff makes two late nights running", she said as he lit up. 

“Aren’t you feeling pretty weary ?" 

“Curiously enough, I’m not." 

“You haven’t told me what Major Boulte wanted to see you 
about." 

“Oh, it was nothing very important." 

‘^Okay, Mr. Policeman", laughed Gale. “I won’t be 
inquisitive." 

A nice laugh, she had. She was an understanding young 
woman, too. Why shouldn’t he tell her his suspicions, and ask 
her what she would do if she were in his place ? If his suspicions 
were correct, she needn’t worry about her relations with Ashdown 
having to come out. It would be nice to have one person— just 
one— to whom he could talk quite openly. If they’d been married, 
now . . . But they weren’t. And an 3 rway, even if he did 
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eventually marry her, lie wouldn’t tell lier tliat sort of thing 
Women gossiped so. A wife wlio knew too miidi about her 
husband’s job could be a positive menace. 

He remembered a case in point, and anotlier case. Then 
abruptly, he remembered Mrs. Reggie, (lood God, had Reggie 
told her . . . the only tiling lie knew worth telling ? Was that 
what he’d been trying to say in his last letter ? 

‘'Why are you so pensive all of a sndihai ?” asked Gale, 

He realised that he must have been daydrc'aming again, and 
answered, pulling himself togetlier onc'e more ; 

“Sorry. I’ve rather a lot on my mind at tlir moment. It’s 
nice of you not to be inquisitive. Will you ht* s})t‘nding another 
night in town fairly soon ?' 

The question liad been un{>remeilitati*d. It might ha\a‘ been 
better not to put it. Ikit now one ought ji^^t as well go on. 

“Because if so", he went on, “we ('ouM go liiuicing again." 

“Could we ?" ask(‘d Gale ; and hei- r\-fs askt-d so much more 
than the moiv. words that he felt liiinsrlf Hush inidtu' their direct 
gaze ; felt, once again, that lie had l>een ratlau a rad to “try it 
on with her". J'5e<\'iuse of courst‘ he had tiraii trying it on with 
lier when lie invited htu* to liis flat. And after that, just for a 
second, he remembered tlie woman who was Mrs. Ihitterson, but 
had iKua'i* Ixaui iaidy lloulti?. 

“I tliink we could", he .sa,i<I, sp<*akin!,( vviy slowly; and it 
was Gale’s turn to feel herself Hush, not oai\' In'eaust' his nictaiiing 
seemed so obvious, but lH‘causi\ i*ven if ho fiadu't taken her 
meaning, slie would liave gom* danc'iug with him again, and 
maybe .she might have gone to his Hat again, and maybe, if she 
had gone to his tlat again, slu‘ might have forgot itm her duty 
to Michael 

“But now”, she knew, “1 don't have to wmay about that any 
more. And of course I shan’t ever tell him.” Inu' a husband 
who knew too much about his wift* emild h»* (|inte a numace. 

Gale Johnson ixmiembenHl a cast^ in jumit, and another case, 
and yet anotlu‘r (men did gossip so), while she said, she too 
speaking vny .slowly : 

“Of course I should have to ask Eileen about putting me up. 
She's got sueh a lot of friends ami tln^y all want to usi» that spare 
room of hers. But I expect she'll he able to nianag(‘ it some day 
next week. OnIy-Msn*t next week ilnistmas ?" 

“My diary seems to agree with tliat, But what difference 
docs it make ?" 
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Well, you see, William dear, the Christmas days rather 
belong to Michael. Still, I’ll try to manage something. I’ll 
as IVe had a talk to Eileen. And r 


ring you up as soon as 
really must go.'’ 

"'Must you?" 

“Yes. Tm afraid I must." 


. now I 


§3 

Gale, parting from her WiUiam (he was almost her WiUiam 
now) at the corner of Bond Street, saw that he was again pensive 

“Something’s worrying you’’, she said. 

"I am feeling a bit harassed. But I expect I’ll get over it.’’ 

He smiled at hei , saluted, and turned away. She walked to 
Helen Stannard s thinking, “As long as he isn’t worried about me 
—and I m sure he isn’t— it doesn’t matter’’. 

Walking into his tailor’s, Wordsworth thought, “It’s funny, 
making up one s mind to marry a girl at ten o’clock in the morning 
over a cup of coffee’’. Because of course he had made up his mind 
to marry her, and she knew it. There was no getting over that. 

“Can’t very well draw back now’’, he realised. “Don’t want 
to either. Though it’s a bit shattering. Wonder how it all 
happened. Did I falHn love with her at first sight ? I suppose 
so. When am I going to propose to her ? The next time 
we meet ? Obviously. Will she accept me ? Of course she will. 
Now how do I know that ? Is it just another hunch, or have I 
any actual evidence ? Actual evidence. She wouldn’t have 
called me ‘William dear’, especially when she was bringing in 
Michael, if she didn’t really care for me. And she’d never have 
kissed me the way she did either. She’s not that sort. Why did I 
ever think she was ? Perhaps I don’t know much about women, 
except bad ones.’’ 

Meanwhile his tailor was sa5nng, "I’m sorry about your 
trousers, sir. They only came in late yesterday. May I suggest 
you put them on, and leave the pair you’re wearing with us ? 
They could do with a good cleaning’’. 

By the time he had changed his trousers in the fitting room, 
it was nearly half past ten. He wondered whether to pick up 
Minnie Mouse at the garage but decided on walking to the Air 
Ministry. He ought to have been at the Ministry long before 
this. But, damn it, one couldn’t think in that ruddy place. 
Someone was always coming in, the phone was always going. 

W.O.D. O 
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And he must think his hardest. Now. Before it was too late 
Before . > . 

‘'Morning, Wordsworth”, said a voice. you get your 

clothes here, too.” 

By what struck Wordsworth as the most peculiar coincidence 
the voice was George Ramsay’s. Apparently he had been day- 
dreaming once more ; otherwise he would have recognised that 
tali figure the moment it entered the shop. 

‘IVe been coming here for years”, he managed to say. 

"Have you, though. They’re pretty good, I think. And 
not too expensive, as tailors go nowadays. I’ve been buying 
quite a trousseau. It seems that the Americans expect English 
visitors to be well dressed, war or no war. ' ’ 

"When are you off, Sir George ?” 

"Tuesday.” 

"Have you finished at the Ministry ?” 

"Pretty well. But there are still one or two jobs I’ve got to 
clear up. Come in and see me before I go, Wordsworth. Td 
like to know how matters are progressing. Is that coat ready for 
me, Smithers?” 

"Yes, Sir George. The fitter's waiting for you now.” 

The tailor led Ramsay away. Wordsw'orth buckled his 
greatcoat, and walked out into the street thinking, "Tuesday. 
As soon as that”. 

Ten minutes took him across Piccadilly, and across Jermyn 
Street into St. James' Square. Another five minutes, and he was 
past the Athenaeum Club, descending the steps. The clock at the 
Horse Guards pointed three minutes to eleven as he made his way 
through the passage that leads to Downing Street. All the 
time he had been thinking clearly. But as he crossed the 
Foreign Office courtyard and approached the Air Ministry, 
thought grew inconsecutive ; and, having shown his pass to the 
R.A.F, corporal, he was only aware of an instinct. 

"What you ought to do”, said that instinct, "is to take one 
more look at Room Twenty Eight.” 

Coming down the few stone stairs that led from ground floor 
to street level was Moxom. He gave Moxom good morning, and 
asked him, "How goes it ? ” They chatted for half a minute. At 
the top of the stairs, by the filing cabinet which always seemed as 
though it had been left there by an absent-minded furniture 
shifter, stood a sentry with a rifle. The sentry stiffened to 
attention. Wordsworth recognised him for one of the men who 
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had lifted Ashdown's body on to the stretcher. Turning right, 
and then left, he saw the messenger lobby— and, approaching 
the lobby from the other end of the corridor, Daddy Borland, 

Borland reached the lobby while Wordsworth was still a little 
distance away from it. Something seemed to attract his atten- 
tion. He stopped ; peered in through the glass ; jerked his 
head up, jerked it round ; saw Wordsworth ; shouted his name. 

Wordsworth, at the run, reached the door of the lobby just 
as Borland flung it open. 

Inside, they found Albert Dowdy, still seated at the table on 
which he had made the tea. But Albert Dowdy's bald head had 
fallen forward on to that table, and his shoulders were writhing, 
and his huge hands clutched at the arms of the chair, which shook 
and shook, its legs grating on the stone floor, to every movement 
of his huge haunches. 

'‘Get a doctor”, said Daddy Borland. "Quick.” 


C II A P T E R T H I R T Y - E I G H T 

§I 

"Some very quick- acting poison”, said the middle-aged wing 
commander with the metal serpents on the lapels of his R.A.F. V.R. 
uniform. "It’s lucky I happened to be here, that emetic I gave 
him may help. I was on to the hospital just before you arrived. 
He was unconscious when the ambulance brought him in. But 
he’s still alive. If he comes to, you ought to be able to find out 
if the stuff was selfadministered, and how he got hold of it. Will 
you be wanting me any more, inspector ?” 

"Not for the moment, thank you, sir.” 

"Then I'll be off.” 

The door of the redecorated Room Twenty Eight, closed 
behind the doctor. Daddy Borland, seated at the new desk 
with his feet on the cleaned carpet, said, "Of course it was self- 
administered. Don't you agree with me, Wordsworth 

"May I suggest that we get the facts clear first, and deal with 
your suppositions later, sir”, said the man from Scotland Yard. 

Secretly, Wordsworth chuckled. Like the doctor, who had 
insisted that the police must be called in immediately, this 
iBvSpector Barker knew his job. And he wasn't the sort of chap 
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to h(‘ hnnv])eatc‘n l)y \\VM»hvt'»rth rn])tains -as ('oriin^ton 
callod them either. 'Ilicit rhin w^s Imo strnne, : and the mouth 
under that ^^riz/Jed moustaehe tnn mu- !i thr oh! ta-liioiUMl regi- 
inentai sergeant major's ; anti the f‘\i-s (fH, i|uiri, tondeter- 

inincil. A ^hkI broad loreheati liarkt-t had, Imu. Ndthtnlyhs 
yes-man, tliis. 

**Nc)wthe faetsasi imdeuatan i tlauri, nir'h wrnt ttn Ii^mt^dor 
Barki-r, who had not yet nride u' e nt a ‘kirr that vou 

were approai'hing t!ie mrs.-m.-er'/ ImMo' loim un<‘ end of the 
(u^mdor aiul Squadron Leader Word^wtutli, ! think von said— . 
wa.s approarhing it fnuii Itie tdher, \ un iv.n hed the htldry* first. 
As you did .so, \ym hear*! a mu e. \ thum|n I think von railed 
it. You lookt'd in, and -utw t!»at thi nrm n.avedv, 
fallen forward an to tlio tahle. ’S on imna -irdelv slitniteil for 
the squatirou leadt r's av idama*.'* 

“Xtd ftjr hi;i aasistanee. ! ju d dHtn!*-t! for idin.*' 

"‘Anywav vtut lioth t*ntered the IhLIu* •atfiulfaiteon ly ; and 
theiniuniiit N ttu tvali-.e*! t had iSeAdA ha*! been tala-n ill, vou sent 
tlif Sfjn.idron leader tn nnd a tltHtoo H-av !<mt ^\as it before 
the chnior iana* r'‘ 

''Xed imu'e tliau live initintes ot lire eiirf'4-.ie/‘ 

"‘And what did yen do in lie* miMrilifiie 

'd trii’d to lift liowdv up, but he was foti lieavy f*>r me.'* 

*d)iii he sav anything 

**No, but he seemed to lie tlVIlU! to/* 

‘'And that's all vt»u ran tfdl me. nir :***' 

"I hat's al! i ran tell year altoiit wliaf happiias! this iiiorning. 
But I ran tel! vmi a eosif deal mfU’e about wdiy it happeueiL*' 
'*Aln the Mipnosiiiom Wiv well, sir. if v»ai think it will 
be helpful;* 

**ilelpluL f should just think if wf^iiH be Leople usually 
have a reastm for eommitling sith idr. And this man Dowdy liad 
a better reason than most;* 

"And what «Ia vou iillrge that reason to tuy sir 
'^Allfgidk fmird DorlamL *1 like that, You just listen 
to me. irispertor* Why, the whole as plain as a pike- 

staff, iVe II gmd idea where hr got the stiill fiaun tom !*Yom 
his son» whoksa chemist by prnfe^iofi. 1 tirv'iv both miirdercrs;* 
And Daddy, who had obviruHty inlffpretf*! WurdswortfiY ovar- 
nifjht paper by the light of tib awn imaKimtfiim, spoke for ten 
without i stop. 

**Pkin m a piktilaft'k he wpatfi! fmally. "After what 
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I said to him yesterday afternoon, Dowdy knew the game was 
up, so he just threw his hand in. What you ought to do is to 
arrest the son immediately. Otherwise we'll have him com- 
mitting suicide too." 

Inspector Barker, who had at last taken out a notebook, 
looked up from his writing. 

‘'Can you tell me where to find the son, sir ?" 

“No. But Wordsworth can. He's done all the donkey work. 
IVe been away. Look here, I've half a hundred things to do. 
So how would it be if I left you to carry on ? You can keep 
Wordsworth for an hour or so if you feel you need any assistance. 
He could show you all the papers anyway." 

“Thank you, sir. I feel that’s a very good idea." 

§2 

Daddy Dorland went out. Wordsworth and Barker looked at 
each other for a moment. Then Barker said, “Two or three 
years back we had quite a little correspondence with a Colonel 
Wordsworth. He wanted some information about fingerprint- 
ing apparatus, and microphotography. The assistant com- 
missioner signed the letters ; but I supplied most of the infor- 
mation. A relation of yours perhaps ?" 

“The closest I have, inspector. And your information 
proved most valuable." 

“Thank you, sir." 

“Cut the ‘sir' out, will you, Barker ? I'm not a chief of 
police in this establishment. All I'm supposed to do is the 
donkey work. Let's get on with it, shall we ?’' 

“That’s what I've been wanting to do for the last three 
quarters of an hour." 

Barker snapped an elastic band round his notebook ; and 
took the key of the lobby — ^which the doctor had insisted on 
locking, despite Borland's protest, “But we can't leave all those 
envelopes in there, some of 'em are marked Immediate from 
one of his trouser pockets. As they left the room, Wordsworth 
thought, “This is the first bit of luck I've had". 

Outside the door of the lobby stood the uniformed constable 
who had accompanied Barker. They opened the door ; entered, 
and looked at the table, on which lay an overturned teacup. 

“A good many people have tea at eleven", said Wordsworth. 
“The messengers make it. There's usually another one in this 
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lobby. His name s Pink. .Hut heM tie titi'e if he were on duty 
today.’' ’ ^ 

Inspector Barker, continuin r his in-d^sriiira, said^ “Dowdy 
seems to have made tea fnr a l-tf, e>f p* o|>:e c r * hr drank his 
own. We may as well e.o ihrn)i^'i tiit‘ aaii! renire* . iin-er- 
prints, photOip*a]ihs,im|inri«‘ •, -hut Mair'h>rv i driid tVal thrydi 
get us anywhere”. And afttu' lie hu'i !•>!.! thr » ttuu.ddr to tele- 
phone for the. requinai us-dslaner, and wliiqHwvd sufiie tdher in- 
struction, he bent down to <W\aniine fite fioM-r. 

”I)o you think the man was trviii; » ranoit ^aiieid(» ;e» 
asked, straightening his hv\ frame. hmi,'. tar uita*e about 

this Imsiness than 1 di>d* 

'‘Pin very dtmbtfuL'' 

“So am 1.” 

Barker gave lus reasnns. ;dr a aii.'itlr-. ler poi ;o!j wt‘rc com- 
mitted at Imme. 'iltert‘ wa ; neaiD' edw.ft , .i, iiuid,. a screw 
of paper lying about. In nine ea'-e. e.iii .a n n. i^vir tnund a 
letter. Why had Dewdv wiiied till, ihi. meniiii!, ? “The 
old gentleman” had talktai to him arna/U Inur rhrtn k vcsterday. 
Tlie old gentlema;n seemes! a hit pronr o* ru -h- In fen, r*'.. 

“He‘s certainly timtd’ a:, 4 UH^i \\'> ad .\V'.,c, l!i : a!id they smiled 
at each (U!u‘r, iiinch in the saun* war* fie*.! fwtj ♦ -*!i ,nha,nts smile 
at each other when a Inwhand u , ■ fh. f h>‘ l.JCtuo tiMW his 

should iH‘ tnmted hettm th.iu ihr\ *1 *. lOtJ Wdidavortii’s 
smile hiii a «'oieddcrah!o aa'iirtv. 1 .s' n-ur « a nnllv was 
out of his hands; ant! Haikm;, .diloemh i!i* -.Min h‘4 of sound 
men, did not appear to po-o . mudi uiu ]ii] ithtw. Still, one 
might wawk on him. 

Meanwhile, as tie* limtcrpriUt «‘%'pcii aid the phoioprapher 
had arrivetl and wci'i^ mtp.e'kiii: Ihrti' hi. u --d fiimsclf 
and rang up ronimdMU fiom ko*.m I '.W'nr ! i dd. 

'’Thought vouM laiknl to trtmn }m ,r'h dMultdduy 

Toningtom “I was }U4 pani* km : a! > ut nr Ime h date. Xo. 
There’s nothing doirn^ up Imre, YmuXc --oif ni-w , for me, 
have you ? Anvttung rr.dK’ h^t. Vicdd i.alu ^ n 4 tid me on 
the telephone. All rmht. Til dok in *n\ im, fcud* 

(*uv appeared after a iniuuie. |*udi wa ; haik in 
Room Twenty Eight liy thmi. liedir W^i dw-nili cmiM iniro- 
duce them, tliey had shaken Ibod .. 

“Inspector Barker and I tu^it neU wio ii ! wo . a * uh reporter 
in the police courts' ixpkunrd lou “And vo ’\e hcrsi iiieeting 
off and on ever since.*’ 
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Told the news, he asked, “Is this the other murder you've 
been waiting tor, W.W. ?’’ 

Wordsworth, deliberately evasive, answered, “I may be able 
to tell you that when you come back from lunch. About how 
long are you going to be ?” 

“About how long may I be ?’’ 

"Oh, make it as long as you like as far as I'm concerned. 
After all it is your day off, and I don't look like getting away at 


all.” 


“Thanks awfully, W.W.” 

“Mr. Conington”, said Bai'ker when he and Wordsworth were 
alone again, “always was a rare one for the ladies.” So he, too, 
must have noticed' those mixed looks— anxiety, disappointment, 
relief— which had chased one another across Guy's face in the last 
few moments. Which implied a certain amount of imagination. 
But did it imply enough ? 

Besides, even if one succeeded in convincing Barker that one’s 
hunch had become something more than a hunch since the 
poisoning of Dowdy, what could he do about it ? Even Scot- 
land Yard had its limitations, its fonns of procedure. 

And once again Wordsworth’s smile hid a growing anxiety as 
he said, “I’m afraid I can't offer you anything to eat up here. 
That’s a luxury reserved for brass hats— and senior civil servants. 
But there’s a canteen of sorts on the premises, we can go there if 

you like.” ^ , 

“There are several things I ought to do first. One of them s 
to telephone the hospital.” 

“Can’t I do that for you ?” 

“No. I’ve a man on duty there. I sent him along the 
moment the doctor told us it looked as though it might be a 


suicide case.” 

But the call to the detective at the hospital only produced 
the information that Dowdy was still unconscious, and that the 
doctor in charge thought his nearest relative should be sent for. 
"Would that be the son ?” asked Barker. 

“I don’t believe there’s a wife. But he’ll be able to tell us. 

Shall I try to get hold of him ?” , , j 

"Please. If he’s anywhere near London, we could send a 

CTir * * 

don’’t iiiiiiginc that^ll be necessary, * And Wordsworth, 
having riffled through his notebook till he found the number, 
rang up Pullen's headquarters. 
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Pullen himself answered. "Sergeant Dowdy ? But he’ 
only just come back from another twenty-four hours’ leav * 
That’s the second time he’.s been off recently.’’ Ifi.s father hc^* 
been taken ill ? Dangerously ill. Oh, in that ca.sc of course 
Where should he report ? To the hospital. All right. Hecoiii i 
be there in about an hour. Call it an hour and a half.” Not 
quick enough? The father might die. Oh well, in that case*” 
Pullen would send him along in Ids own car. ' 

“Twenty-four hours’ leave’’, rcllected Barker. "Only got 
back to duty about an hour ago. That seems ratluu- queer. The 
old gentleman may not lx; so wrong iifter all. 1 ,et’s see how our 
experts are getting on, and whether my chap’s checked the other 
Clips yet.” 

The fingerprint man and tlie {iholograjdier were just packinsr 
up. The constable, ready to go on guard again, produced his 
notebook. 

"It didn’t take very long, sir”, !u‘ said. "The messenger 
in the next lobliy told me what rooms Dowdv provided tea for 
Tliere are fifteen altogether - niimh('rs tweiit\-' eight to forty two' 
But Iwenty Eight isn’t occupied. I went t<'i all' the otherVooms 
and I looked at all the eiijjs. They’d all been <inuik from. But 
there’s one funny thing I noticed, .sir.” 

"What was that ?” 

"All the other enjis are widte, sir. The one Dowdy drank 
from is yellow.” 

"Good man. 'I'liat may be important.” 

^ It .struck Wordsworth liow r.irely one he.inl that iihrase 
"Gocjilmaii”. so common in theiighfing nnifs, at (he Air .Ministry, 
where people .seemed .so much more apt to discourag'e or <'riticise 
a fellow than to praise him. 

"I wonder if 1 am going a bit i>o!shie”, he flmuaht ne.xt • 
and suddenly - because tliat thought w.is merely a repetition of 
words .spoken by Gale - his mimi eonceived a picture of Gale, 
not as he had seen her little more than a couple of hours .ago 
across a marble-topped tahh* in a teushop. hut moving tow.uMs’a 
very diffenml table in an .ahaive of the underground h.diroom at 
the Hotel Trianon. And suddenlv, liehind .and bevoml that 
])ictmi' of (jale s iiubum heatl hit;li on her sloping sluuilders, tiicre 
materialised yet another vision, yet two more vi .ions, of his .sub- 
conscious mind. 

loir all this proces,s was sithramseious. (’onsciuuslv, he eonld 
only take in Barker's : 
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''Well have another look in that cupboard. Open it for 
me, will you, Horton ?** 

Inside the cupboard, on the middle shelf, stood ten clean cups, 
complete with saucers and spoons. Seven of these cups were plain 
white, and one had a blue rim. But the remaining two seemed 
exact facsimiles of the yellow cup last used by Albert Dowdy. 

"Doesn’t get us very far", grumbled Barker. "Well have 
these dregs analysed of course. That cupboard’s a regular little 
grocer’s shop. He sells the stuff, 1 suppose ?’’ 

"Yes. Several of the messengers do." 

"Well, I don’t mind lunching on biscuits if you don’t. And 
we can use some of his tea, too." 

"Don’t you think the tea might be a little unhealthy, Barker ?" 

"I’m willing to risk it if you are, sir." 

'"Make it Wordsworth, please." 

"All right. If you sa 3 ^ so, Wordsworth." 

Barker smiled again, saying to himself, "He’s no snob ; and 
he looks as though he’s got something up his sleeve". Aloud he 
said, "It’s quite clear that only one cup was poisoned. But 
that’s about the only thing that is clear. Let’s hope Dowdy 
comes round. We shall be in a bit of a mess if he doesn’t. Mean- 
while, have you any suppositions ?’’ 

"I might have. Later. But I don’t want to prejudice you 
till you’ve read all the evidence. There’s quite a dossier of it. 
You people really ought to have been called in long ago." 

"Then why weren’t we ?" 

"That’s rather a long story, but you’ll find a good deal of 
it in the dossier. Especially if you read between the lines. 
Let’s eat, shall we ?’’ 

While they were eating biscuits and drinking their tea in 
Room Twenty Eight, Barker happened to say, "I expect young 
Conington’s doing himself a bit better than this. He’s probably 
eating oysters and drinking champagne". 

"We'll ask him when he comes back." 

§3 

But when Guy Conington did come back, towards five o’clock 
of a very dark afternoon, he found the door of Room Twenty 
Eight, to which he made his way at once, guarded by a con- 
stable. By the constable, stood Pink, fetched from his home in a 
police car, and now waiting his turn to be examined by a Yard 
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sergeant in plain clothes who spoke with a strong Scottish accent 
and had concluded each previous examination with the same 
sentence, “And those are the only people you actually saw enter 
the rooms in question and the messengers' lobby, or pass alon^? 
the corridor, during the time we have been considering ^ 

''Squadron Leader Wordsworth took the inspector up to his 
own room", said the constable in answer to Conington’s inquir\^ 

Conington took the lift to the third floor. There was no 
guard outside the door of the room he shared with Wordsworth. 
He went in. At his own desk, Barker sat reading. Wordsworth^ 
also seated, signalled, finger at lip, that he must not interrupt 
the reader's concentration. 

“Sleuths on the job", thought Conington. “Great brains at 
work. Mustn't be asked questions. As though I care a tinker s 
curse who murdered Marcus Ashdown. Or who murdered Albert 
Dowdy, either.” 

He sank on to one of the guest chairs ; fumbled for his gold 
cigarette case, and lit up. 

“W.W. may know a lot about sleuthing", continued his 
thoughts ; “but he doesn’t know much about the ladies. Sock 
on the jaw indeed. Lucky I was able to boiTOW that flat. She 
didn't even jib when I told her where we were going. Jolly good 
lunch they sent us up from the restaurant. Not that we either of 
us ate much. Gosh, what a girl. And I'd imagined she might be 
a bit frigid. It only shows how little one can tell. Why, Lve 
never known anyone so mad keen for it in my life. I wonder 
how many lovers she's really had. They always tell you there’s 
only been one. But I'll swear Elsie's straighter than most of 
them. What a darling she is. What a perfect darling." 

Still lost in sensuous reliving of the last hours, from the 
moment they had met in St. James' Park (“because it wouldn’t do 
for anyone to see us leaving the Ministry together, Guy”) to 
the moment when they had parted, he was startled by the tele- 
phone bell. 

“It’s for you, Barker", said W.W. “Your instrument’s on 
de same line as this one," 

Barker, having listened to some report or other, said, “I’m 
very glad to hear it. No. You’d better not. I'll come along 
myself. As soon as I'm through here. About another hour. 
Possibly a bit longer. As there’s no immediate danger, teU them 
I'd rather the son didn't go up . But if they think he ought to, 
you go up with him". 
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Barker, and Wordsworth who had been listening in, hung 


“Do you want me an3' more. W.W. ?” asked Conington. 

“No.‘ I don’t think so.” _ 

At tbst iiioniGnt DorUinci roinc in ; and just bclinid Dorlandj 


Ouaritch. 

Guy Conington rose 
and sidled otf, musing, 


saluted with some attempt at smartness, 
i shan’t half sleep tonight”. 


HAP" E K T H I K T Y - N I .N' E 


§ I 

WnnvM WouDswoRTU thoroughly approved of the way in 
whieh Barker, at whom they dirceted every single one of their 
auestions, handled Dorlaud and Quaritch. Ihe inquiry bemg 
coniliii-ted in Room 'I'wtnily Eight-said Barker—was a routine 
one Vcs. lie had authority to use that room. No. Not from 
Mr' Scropt>-'rarletou. (Who, might he ask, was Mr. Scrop- 
Tarletou ?) lUs authority came from a Mr. Bhnklioni. \es. 
He had hoard from the hospital. It looked as though Dowdy 
werti going to recover. A statement would be taken from hirn 
JUS soon as the doctor permitted. Yes. The son had been sent 
for From him also, in certain eventualities, a statement would 
be tak(m. Why only in certain eventualities? They nmst 
excuse liim from repiying to that question. Actually he had 
no right to answer any of their questions. He was only a subor- 
dimite. Might he suggest that the proper jxirson for the an 
commodore or .Mr. Scrojie-Tarloton to approach was the assistant 

“‘™Thc' hwiKictor's (pute right, you know, Dorland”, said 
Quaritch, fairly beaming bonhomie. But ^ 

left which they did almo.st at once, he looked at Wordsworth , 
and not only his eves but his whole face seemed to 

“Steve don’t" want no trouble”. Wordsworth remerntered. And 

Steve seemed to be getting plenty; Otherwise he ^d Doriand 
wouldn’ t have come busting in to ask so manyJo®J questions. 
^*What do you make of that ? he asked Barker, 

“I don’t (luite understand it. Tell me some more, abo 
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Sc:ro{K>Tiiiietoiii, tinly a rivi! stn^^ant. But tliey seem 

lu death nf the Amt why ar« tluy su keen for us 

to pruvi^ that the DnwdyH killed Ashdnwu ?'^ 

auswitr to the iiusi questiini is tliat civil servants 
are the hov,e'. m the-, ^ficnv ; and to tlu* sectuid that it will be so 
nuirh easit*r for all t'uns’^i'iiad/' 

*dluiuph'h said Barker and attain. ^'Huinph/' 

He lit a pipe : and eunlinued itj ii%trL Sooit* Iitj had turned 
tlu^ last papiT in the dossier: ami was Iof>kiiu( aeross at 
Worvlsw«ath. 

*'Hi> you plav « hess ?** lie asked, 

'h lei'asionailv. Whv H* 

**l was tiiinkiiiit ahout vour IiIm k kid|iBit*h said liirkrr. 
tloi^sii't seem in a \eiv rjond piinlitui. I'he txvo pawns are in 
hidter ones. i,et*s fto aloiiij and see tliein, shat! we r" 

'*Tel! me HHinethiim limt. ilaiker/* 

**Anvtlun|:» I can, Wcudswoii.h/* 

Hut ex efuef of polii r he^alafed hu* a iinuiieiih Tlwn he 
drew a Hcisbidiiii,; bhH.:k Bnvaids Idin, and printed two names 
an it, 

'd)o ytm know anvitiinp atumt those twci he asked, 

titarini4 oil t!ie top hsd anil passiui* it aeniss the itesk. **The 
inaji's an alien, id eorirse, htii the wonuiii ituiy have a British 

pasH|'>oi t/* 

From the rreasts on his tiroad f’orehtnuh Woi’ilHworth knew 
that he hail set the ne>pHiui quite a |Hiy,/de. 

**!s this smiiethiui^ to do with the rase he i|UtTied. 

**It iriii^ld \mr 

'*Von wonldnd *afe to tell me w*hal makes vtm think sa?’* 
^‘Frankly, fki rallaa- not. Al any rale till 1 know more 
ahoiit the tnair il\ onlv a hiiiii li ; and if iths «i wrong one, you 
won't thank na* for pulling up fresh hares/' 

The creases on HarkeHs forehead derqiiiii^d, llis pipe W'ent 
out, and he relit it txdoie he answered : 

'T tioi/t know aiiUhing abnil rillirr of lliciii itiyself, but 
ril try to find mil for yoiTb 

The door o{i«mi*d while Barker waH still sjMsikiipp A strong 
Scottish acrent aniiouiii'rd, 'Thti iifraiil Vvit lio itot much fur 
you, sir. This #ip}MMr^ to Im* a niotl fwailiar There's 

no Htif«*rvisiotr t%ijilr taiitie and g« al tliesr\iwn4 sweet wil/b 
**Not Visitors iiirely 

Tticy*r« tin miic}i diffcretit from the patrsonnel 
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They're just given a pink pass, and conducted to the pairson they 
wish to see by a messenger/' 

''So that there is some supervision ?" 

“To their comings maybe. But no to their goings. As far 
as I can ascertain they're just shown out of the door of whatever 
room they happen to be veesiting, given back their pink slip, 
and left to their own devices." 

Barker asked, "Do you confirm that, Wordsworth ?" 

''Yes. Though IVe kicked about it often enough." Words- 
worth spoke slowly. "The only control is on the main door. 
Visitors have to give up their pink slips before they're allowed 
out, of course." 

Barker's brown eyes looked rather scornful. So did the 
sergeant's, as he continued : 

"There's a carbon copy kept of each slip, though some of the 
names are no very legible. According to the carbons eighty-five 
slips were issued up to eleven -thairty this morning. But the 
man in charge on the main door can only produce eighty-two 
oreeginals. And as for ascertaining how many members of the 
pairsonnel went to the rooms, or the lobby, or passed along the 
corridor, it's just no possible, sir, though I've done my best, 
and here's the list I've made." 

He laid several sheets of foolscap before Barker, who pushed 
them on one side, asking, "Did you get that other messenger ?" 

"Pink? Aye, we did. But he could no tell us anything 
worth while " 

"Not even about the yellow cups ?" 

"No, sir. He just uses them indiscreeminately." 

"But did Dowdy use them that way ?" 

"He's no sure, sir. He says Dowdy always ganged his own 
gait. Ple'd no let Pink take the cups round if he himself was 
on duty." 

After a few more questions Barker dismissed Sergeant 
Macphail. 

"The sooner we can have a talk with Dowdy the better", he 
pronounced. 

"I agree. Do you mind if I have a look at that list, 
Barker ?" 

"Another hunch, Wordsworth ?" 

"No, A little more than that. HI tell you about it — after 
we've seen Dowdy— if I find the name Dm looking for/' 

But that name did not appear on Sergeant Macphail's list. 



The f,nii ill the nur.se's luiiform said, ‘Tin awfullv som- 
You can't go up to your hitlicr, yet. But he really is out of 
danger”. ‘‘Sez you”, thought Edward Dowdv, and scowled 

He thanked her all the same. She went out smiling. For tho 
hundredth time since tho major'.s car had hurried him to this 
hospital, Edward Dowdy wondered why lie should have been 
received by a policeman, and .shmvn to tliis jiarticular room 
This wasn't-previons (experience of adsitin.g relatives in hospital 
informed him— an ordinary wailing mom. It .scanned more like a 
cell. But i)oo[)lc were always lookin;: in, esp..viall\’ the polirenian 
who had brought him a magazine to read, and a jMvtty "ood tea’ 
and an evening paper, and sltowii him where (o find the hivatorv’ 

Still— a policeman. Afler what, the Dad had told hiin 
yesterday. It didn't look good. It didn’t look at all good 
Cdiajis had been arrested for murders thes- didn’t eoinmit before 
now. It must cost a pretty penn_\' to deleiid oneself. And how 
would number three gnu get ou without liim .? Hallo. An 
alert. Jerry was early tonight. Idmuy how often hospitals 
got hit. ^ Let’s hojie they didn’t hit this (.me. Tliat’d be too 
bad. With the Dad .so ill. \\ hat could h;(,v(! happened to him ? 
Ihe nux'se said an accid ’Ut. W’liat kind of .an accident ? She 
didn’t know— or iiretended she didn't. 'I'lu! policeman said'he 
didn’t know either. Hut (,)f conrse lie did. Tlui police kiiwv -i 
lot more than they let on al)((iit. 

Ihought (lilfusiHi. (fneer, bhrs.sic; seiuiing for him. Decent 
of the m.ijoi to give him auothi'i* twenty ioiu* hours’ leave 
Flo.ssio wasn’t sik'Ii a b.td girl reallx-. She oalv wanted a' divorce.' 
Hud he been a bit weak to jiromist! ii(*r one ? ( lught he to have 
consulted the Dad Isdu'e Ik; made that [immise ? 'I'he Dad 
had kicked up some row when he w.is told. 

"Ah, good evonin,g, Dowdy", .s,ii(l a known voice; and he 
K.cogniscd the Aii huK'c ((Iticer who IukI asktsl him about 
Flo.ssie when he visited the tmoi). 

"Good evening to you, sir”. In- s.iid ; .md scowhrd again 
lidher getting on ?” asked W((rdswortii. 

Ihey haven’t let me .see him yet." 

'T say, tliat's too bad.” 

'They won’t even tel! me wiitit kind of an accident he had” 
tan tell yon tliat", sait! aindliei nuiu of ;d>onf the same ‘ 
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age as Uiti ofticer, in civvivs, with a t)i>\vii3r liat oi.i, who liad 
just eaten^d. “Vr.ur fathor was pDlsontx!/' 

“Poisaii'.'di ra|M3;iitui lM,iwa.!'d l)t>\vdy. 'Mhit h«;v/ ?*’ 
“Tliat’s wliaf Tiri Iuto. to tin,d oat", sa,id the iikui in tlic 
bowlor liat. ‘dMy nauic s liisptH tur Barkor/' 

Edward Dowdy said, *d.)h, is it f '' ; and his laoutii ga])ed 
open uridiu' his straygiy laoirstiwlie. Hhui he piarlicd his almost 
lobelcss ri.'.'ht <Mr indwiaui tlui thumb and hrst tiiu^cr of his right 
hand ; and wtud on : 

“Tiuj Dad said something^ about having bt‘eu t h real iiwd with 
the police i>y S'uui^ groig) isiptain *jr other when 1 s.iw iiim yester- 
day. He s;iid lilt* polit e might waul tt» talk in nug too. Do ymi 
want me to makit a s!ate:m‘n(, heeause if st^ Tm guiU^ wiliiug. 
I've ali'eatly told /no;/"- lor the stM*t>ud time ht^ seowlcd at 
Wordsworth — hwtuadhiug I kmnv*'. 

Saivi ikirktug a.mi his ra.ther hursln vtut'e s*>fttsied n little, 
"Thonds iiothiurt to .{*ad i‘X(dted al)out, Dowtly. Vou we.r(i <|uit(; 
rigiit tt) tell S<{ua<lron Lt3a»h‘r Wonlsworlh what \‘tm tlid. It 
always pays in tell tiu‘ truth. I tlon’t want a. staltuntaii from 
you yet awliiho It’s ytuir father I really want to talk to. But 
you might he abh* to hel|'> us if yuti wouldn't mind answtuang 
one simple (piesliou, And that's this. Have you ever, at any 
tiling given \our father an\i, hiu;,t vailh whieh he could possibly 
liave ]>oisoin3d hims<*it y' 

'‘No. Never. And I'll tala^ my Bible oath on it, too." 

'idiis aiiswrig it Si’emed to Wordswurtli, <‘oiU iuced J^kirker™ 
as he himself liatl already ]>vnn eoiiviuced, tliough by a different 
rluiiu of reasoning - that the Dowdys must I.h* innocent. 

But even widle Ihulau' was eontinvung, ‘blood man. That's 
the. st>rt of answ<u’ i lilo* panting !♦> a simph3 <[U{‘S[inu'h he felt his 
mind he,;,;iu \u ditiieig and < oin tidralioa snap like a broken wire, 
“ihuui at it too liJiig' he thouglit. "Nothiiut to eat ])iil a few 
hisenits sino«‘ breakfast. Praetiially no sleep eitluT, Be all in 
if I'm not careful." 

At that moment , the eouslahh^ *iLppeared. TIn*ongh the haxe 
whii'h was creeping^ ovit him Wonlsworth heard the constable 
say, " The ihictor has no objection to our taking a statement 
m\s\ sir*' : and liarktuk ''You come along, too, Dowdy, You can 
see \-our father as soon as Vve had my talk with hiin’k 

"Dot to pull mvself together soinohow'k concluded Words- 
wmth's piirsoual tliinking as they folkm^ed tlie man in police 
unilf»rm through the dtiomay and up a flight of stone stains. 
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§3 

Guns fired as the four men made their way past sandbagged 
windows to the private ward of the hospital and, just as they 
reached the door of the room in wliicti Albert Dowdy had been 
lying since midday, Wordsworth heard the hollow plops of 
bursting shells. 

Outside the door stood two more men — one, as betrayed 
by the stethoscope still round his neck, obviously a doctor ; the 
other, as betrayed by his boots, obviously aplain-i'lothes detective. 

The detective introduced Barker. Tlie doctor said, "He's 
still pretty weak. Don’t keep liiin longer than you ran help'. 
Have you any objections to the nurse remaining with him ?'’ 
Barker said, "None", and intnulmaHl Woirlswculh. Edward 
Dowdy .said, "I’m his son. Is he really all right ?’’ 

The doctor answered reassuringly. Gims final again as 
Barker, VV''ord.sworth, anti the detective, wlio had taken out a 
notebook, went into the room. 

By then Wordsworth’s concent rat ion was nduniing. Albert 
Dowdy— in bed with the mirst; standing by- liad no Colour in 
his face. But his eyes, though more liloodshot than ever, showed 
him fully constious. The mir.st! crankt^d tlu! Inal a foul higher. 
Barker api)roadied it, ami btvgaii, 'T’m afraid you've had 
rather a bad timti. Dowdy. Still, you’ni lucky tobealive. By the 
way, your son’s outside.' You'll be seeing him in a few minutes’’! 

"That’s good”, said Allrert Dowdy, in a weak voice. "But 
what doyoM want of me ?’’ ’ 

"Only to ask you a few questions. You’ve been jsoisoned, 
you know.” 

"Have I ? I don’t reine.ml)cr much. ExcejH being sick, and 
being put in an ambulance.” 

"Don’t you remember making the tea?" 

"When ?” 

"This morning at about eleven o’clock." 

"Oh, yes, I can remember that." 

Question ami answer continued, slowly, so that the detective 
could take tliem down. Dowdy, it .weined to Worilsworth, was 
doing his utmost to answer truthfully ; hut, on every inijior- 
tant point, his memory failed. He coiildn't recollet t how many 
cups of tea he’d filled, or what rooms he’tl taken them to. Had 
anyone c^ome into the lobby while he was making the tea or 



pouring It out ? Yes. Several people. The man from registry 
with a lot of envelopes. A special messenger from the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production. And Mr. Silcox. He’d come to know 
why tea was late, and made a bit of a fuss about it. Just when 
it was ready, too. Anyone else ? Well, there might have been. 
Was this place safe ? There seemed to be a raid on. 

"Quite safe”. Barker assured him. "And now about the 
cup you yourself drank from ? It was a yellow cup, wasn’t it ?” 

Dowdy, apparently tiring, only nodded. 

Did you leave that cup in your lobby while you were taking 
the others round 

'‘No. Leastwise, I don't think so." 

"You're not certain ?" 

"I don’t seem certain of anything. I'm feeling so dizzy like. 
And my mouth’s that dry. Can I have a drop of water ?" 

The nurse filled a tumbler from the carafe on the bedside 
table ; and held it to the patient's mouth. Wordsworth heard 
Dowdy's teeth chatter against the rim of the glass, and more 
shells plopping. A sudden apprehension, new to experience, 
demanded to know whether the single window of this room, 
hidden by a long blackout curtain, was also sandbagged. Barker 
said, "This really is important. Dowdy. Could you possibly 
have left that yellow cup in the lobby ?" 

"Well, I might have, though I don't usually leave none of them." 

"Never mind what you usually do. What did you do this 
morning ?" 

"I tell you I can't remember." Dowdy's voice strengthened, 
and his temper seemed to be rising. "I don't remember nothing. 
Not clearly. Why don't you leave me be ? You said Ned was 
outside. Why can't he come in ? What's the squadron leader 
doing here?" 

"You’ll be seeing your son in a few minutes", repeated 
Barker. "Squadron Leader Wordsworth is here to help me. 
Don't you understand what we're trying to do. Dowdy ? We're 
trying to find out who attempted your life." 

"Well, I can't tell you that. I can't tell you nothing more. 
All I really remember is somebody forcing me mouth open, and 
being sick, and being in the ambulance. My Gawd"— the voice 
shrilled to a shriek — "this one's going to get us." 

But the bomb Dowdy had heard only extinguished the light 
for three seconds, and burst — ^Wordsworth judged — ^more than 
a quarter of a mile away. 

W.O.D. 


R 
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The nurse, one hand on her patient^s shoulder, said brightly 
''You see, there was nothing to be frightened oi'\ Barl-C^^ 
leaving the bed, whispered to Wordsworth, "It seems pre'fc'*"5 
hopeless. I think we'd better leave it over till tomorrow. ^ 
good night’s rest may make all the difference. I suppose 
can’t suggest anything else I could ask him ?” 

Once more the twin hazes of sleeplessness and hunger 
dulling Wordsworth’s mind ; and, with the fall of the borJ^^ 
apprehension had returned. For the first time, he wanted 
take shelter. "I ought to get out of this room”, he emg^^ 
himself thinking. "We all ought to get out of it. It’s not saf^' 
I’ll swear it’s not safe.” Yet there was something he want^^^ 
even more than to take shelter ; something he must knov/--^ 
just in case anything happened to Dowdy before they could 
him again. And, fighting his hardest — this also a new experienc<3 
— to keep the fear in his heart from betraying itself in his voicOj 
he whispered back, "Do you mind if I ask him a couple of 
tions, myself ?” 

Barker’s forehead creased. He meditated for a moment. 

"It wouldn’t be usual”, he said ; then, "But I don’t scc 
why not ? After all, you know more about this than I do.” 

He stepped aside. Wordsworth approached the bed, and beii t 
down. Dowdy’s bloodshot eyes opened their widest. "You 1” they 
seemed to be saying ; and the family scowl crinkled the white face . 

"You leave me be, too”, protested Albert Dowdy. "You've 
given me and Ned enough trouble already.” 

"I’m sorry about that. And I’m sorry about what Gro^lp 
Captain Dorland said to you yesterday. It was none of my 
doing that he sent for you, or that he accused you and yotar 
-son of murdering Air Vice-Marshal Ashdown.” 

As he spoke, Wordsworth, fear momentarily forgotten, sa-W 
the white face change its expression ; saw that each carefully 
chosen phrase had penetrated deeper and deeper into the sick 
man’s understanding. 

"I know”, he went on, "that you and your son had nothing 
to do with it. But somebody did murder the air vice-marshal „ 
Dowdy. And the same person attempted another murder th.is 
morning. It’s the inspector’s duty, and mine, to find out wlio 
that person is. And you’re one of the very few people who cam 
help us. So I want you to try- — and to try your very hardest — if 
you can possibly remember what Mr, Silcox actually said to 
you when he came in and made a fuss about his tea being late* * ' 



^ Dowdy s mind seemed to be wandering. 
‘ Mr. Siicox ? ° 

, he made a fuss, you know. What sort of 

a fuss ? Did he swear at you ?” 

“Swear ?” Dowdy’s mind seemed to be clearing. He even 
attempted a grin. “Swear. Him. He’s always swearine' ’’ 

“But that wasn’t all he did. Didn’t he tell you something ? 
Didn’t what he told you make you change your mind, just when 
the tea was ready ? Wasn’t that why you left the yellow cup 
in the lobby, so that you wouldn’t need to pour out another one 
for yourself ? Think. Think your very hardest. Dowdy.’’ 

There, Wordsworth paused, eyes on his man, fear still 
forgotten. 

“I am thinking, sir’’, said Albert Dowdy ; and suddenly— 
while Barker still wondered what the devil Wordsworth could be 
driving at— one of his gi-eat hands clutched at the bedclothes. 
Then, before the nurse could interfere, he pushed himself bolt up- 
right with the other hand, so that the bedclothes fell away from his 
great shoulders, and his voice rose to a shriek again as he cried : 

“I remember everything now. And I know who done it. I 
know who tried to poison me. But I didn’t leave that yellow 
cup in my lobby. It was poisoned before I took it round. I 
took it round with the others and brought it back again, though 
Mr. Siicox had told me — had told me ’’ 

The nurse was interfering. She had her hand on his shoulder 
again. She was trying to push him back on his pillows. “You 
really mustn’t get so excited’’, she was saying. And, "Blast 
the woman’’, thought Wordsworth, almost beside himself with 
his own excitement. “Why can’t she leave him alone ? Doesn’t 
she realise, can’t she understand . . .’’ 

But before his mind could bring that thought to its con- 
clusion, something deafened him, blinded him, flung him round, 
flung him sideways, flung him flat. 


CHAPTER FORTY 

§I 

Dimly, William Wordsworth began to realise that he was still 
alive. It seemed to him that he had fallen into some enormous 
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crater ; and that every time he struggled to climb out of this 
crater its sides, which were all black mud, caved in on him 
blinding him and binding his hands. Finally he gave up the 
struggle, and lay still under the mud. This might be death • 
but if so it seemed a very warm and a very comfortable death' 
with no pain except a slight pricking, which soon brought even 
more comfort. 

His next realisation was the face of a woman, possibly Gale's 
Yet he knew somehow or other that this couldn't be Gale. 

The woman's face disappeared. Now he could only see one 
of her hands. The hand touched his forehead, and his eyelids 
seemed to snap back. 

''Who are you ?" he heard a voice, presumably his own, 
asking. 

‘'Never mind. Just go to sleep again. It will do you good.” 

He took the advice and closed his eyes. When he opened 
them again, he saw the woman standing by a netted window 
through which came daylight. He must have made some move- 
ment to attract her attention. For she turned at once, and came 
over, and said, “So you've woken up at last, have you ? I thought 
you were going to sleep for ever. How are you feeling ?" 

“Thirsty." 

“Well, here’s some water for you." 

He emptied the glass she gave him. While he was doing so 
a man, whom he appeared to have seen before, entered ; and the 
woman, who wore nurse's uniform, said, “He's, come round". 

“Excellent. Let's have a look at his wrist." 

She removed a bandage from his left wrist ; and the man, 
now recognisably the doctor with the stethoscope whom he had 
last heard reassuring Edward Dowdy about his father, examined 
it. This hurt. 

“Is it broken?” asked Wordsworth, wincing a little with 
the pain. 

“No. Only sprained, I think. But we'll have an X ray 
taken. Just to make sure. You'll be all right in a day or two. 
Call it a week at the outside." 

“A week." Sudden panic overwhelmed Wordsworth. “But yon 
can’t keep me here for a week. I’ve got a job of work to do.” 

“Fm afraid your work will have to wait." 

“I tell you it can't wait. What's the time ? How long 
have I been asleep? Where's Inspector Barker? What hap- 
pened to Albert Dowdy?" 
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_ “Here, steady on We shall have to give you another shot 
of naorphia if you can t calm yourself.” 

The sudden panic abated. He heard himself say, “All rieht 
nl go qmet. Only tdl me what happ^ied. It wasTbSb 

W3.S11 l It . * 

“Yes.” 

“Was anyone hurt except me ?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“Who? Barker?” 

“No. He and his man escaped with 
got down when they heard it coming.” 

“And Albert Dowdy ?” 

“You mean the father? I’m sorry to say he was. killed. 
So was the nurse. But young Dowdy’s all right. He helped 
us to pull you out. ^ 

Panic returned^ So Albert Dowdy had died without telling 
wha.t he knew. Bad, that. Couldn’t be worse. Controllini 
panic he heard Big Ben striking midday. He Would have to get 
up. One must get out of this place, get busy. 

"Can you send for Barker ?” he asked. 

“Not at the moment. Later on perhaps, 
lie quiet a little longer. Do 5mu think you 
little nourishment ?” 

1 RS'fhcr. I ve had pi'actically nothing to eat since seven 
o clock yesterday morning.” 

One really must control oneself. It was simply no use 
panicking. What had happened to one’s clothes ? On that 
chair ? Yes, by jove. Luck, that. 

“Tea, and some dry toast. If there's any gas, nurse”, said 
the doctor ; and went out. 


a few bruises. They 


You really must 
could manage a 


§2 

The nurse— thought Wordsworth, sitting up to drink his 
tea— seemed a very ordinary young woman. One couldn't con- 
fide in her, of course. But one might just be able to bluff her. 
It was worth trying anyhow. 

"I wonder if you could do something for me”, he began. 

"It depends on what you want me to do.” 

“It’s only to send a telephone message. I’m at the Air 
Ministry. I ought to have been there by nine o’clock. They’re 
sure to be wondering where I am. And”— the bluff seemed to 
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be elaborating itself automatically— "there are one or two rather 
secret papers in that jacket of mine. I may get into trouble fnr 
having taken them away.” 

“Couldn’t I send them back for you ?” 

“I’m afraid that might only land me into -worse trouble 
sister. You see, they’re the kind of papers that must only be 
handled by an officer. So if you wouldn’t mind ringing up one 
of my officers”— a good touch, that plural, it seemed to be 
impressing the girl— “and asking him to come over ?” 

“But I’m not supposed to leave you alone.” 

“I’m aU right. Really I am. And it wouldn’t take you 
more than five minutes.” ^ 

After a little more argument, the nurse consented. He gave 
her Guy’s name, the number of the Ministry, and the number of 
his extension. 

“The old brain seems to be functioning again'", he thought 
as she went out. ® 

The old body, however, seemed in worse shape than the brain 
His left wrist would obviously be out of action for some time.' 
To judge by the discomfort whenever he moved, he must be 
considerably bruised. But his legs were all right, thank good- 
ness. And so was his right arm. If only he could get some good 
solid food inside him. Tea and dry toast, indeed. Why— one 
was starving. Positively starving. 

An alert sounded. To his complete surprise, he found him- 
self shivering with apprehension. This really would not do. 

The nurse returned. “I was lucky’^ she said. “I got on 
at once. Your flight lieutenant told me to say he'd be coming 
over in a few minutes. I do hope they won't make a fuss about 
letting hiiu see you." 

But someone knocked, she went to the door, and Guy 
Conington had entered before Wordsworth, still suffering from 
that particul^ apprehension which may affect even the least 
imaginative iminediately after they have been bombed, had 
quite made up his mind what to do. 

Hallo, W.W.", drawled Guy. “I looked in about an hour 
ago, but they said you were still doped. Barker told me what 
happened. Y ou seem to have been damned lucky. How goes it ?*’ 

Oh, not too badly." Thank goodness, that was the ah clear 
just sounding. “Would it be out of order if you left us alone, 
sister ? Fve got something rather hush hush to teU the flight 
lieutenant when I give him those papers," 
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'"Well, don’t be long, will you ?” 

'"Not a minute longer than I can help/’ 

She went out again. Guy asked, “ViHiat papers do you want 
to give me, W.W ? She said something about papers when she 
telephoned”. 

“That was all bluff”, whispered Wordsworth, abruptly con- 
scious of decision. 'T Ve got to get out of here, Guy. And you’ll 
nave to help me, because I’ll never manage to dress myself with 
one^hand/’ 

“Dress yourself ? Have you gone potty, W.W. ?” 

'Don’t argue. Do as you’re told for once. Give me those 
clothes. And my shoes. There they are. In that corner.” 

“I’m Mowed if I do.” 


“Damn it all, will you do as I tell you, Guy? Do you 
imagine I’d be such a b.f. as to get out of bed if I were really 
hurt ? IVe only sprained my wrist. There’s nothing else the 
matter with me except a few bruises.” 

Wordsworth was already out of bed. 

^'Potty”, repeated Guy. 

“Don’t talk too loud, or that bint’ll hear you and come 
barging in.” 


The door handle turned while Wordsworth was buttoning 
his shirt. He called, "Five minutes more, sister. We’re nearly 
done” ; and whispered, "You’ll have to lace these shoes for me. 
We won’t bother about the collar and tie. I’ll turn the collar 


of my greatcoat up”. 

Three minutes later, the handle moved again. That time, 
Wordsworth did not bother to call, because Conington had just 
helped him on with his jacket. 

“All we want now, sister”, he said, "is'^a sling. I see there’s 
plenty of bandage left to make quite a nice one.” 

She stared at the two men for a second or so. Guy Conington 
noticed that she had quite nice eyes. Then she turned and ran, 
skirt rustling, shoes tapping on the bare stone of the corridor. 

“Gone with the wind up”, drawled Conington. 

'^'Gone for the doctor”, snapped Wordsworth. "Now you 
won’t half see some fur fly. Do you know how to make a sling ? ” 

“Yes. I took a first aid course once.” 


“Well, get on with it.” 

The rough sling was knotted and round Wordsworth’s neck 
before an unknown doctor had come in on them and said, "I’m 
the house surgeon. What's the meaning of this, please ?” 
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'‘I should have thought that was fairly obvious’', answered 
Wordsworth. ‘I’m off ; and, as far as I know, you’ve no power 
to stop me.” 

“We’ll have to see about that.” The house surgeon spoke 
calmly, but even in his own excitement Wordsworth understood 
what an effort he must be making to control himself. 

“I’m awfully sorry”, he went on — ^he, too, controlling him- 
self. “But I shouldn’t be doing this if I didn’t feel it to be 
absolutely necessary. And you really can’t do anything about 
it, you know. I’m an officer. I am, as you see, wearing my 
uniform. This is a civilian hospital. So there’s nobody who 
can give me an order to stay if I want to go. You might call a 
policeman, of course. But somehow I don’t think that would 
help you. Because an officer in uniform is not liable to arrest 
without a warrant unless he’s actually committing a misde- 
meanour.” 

He turned to Guy and asked to be helped on with his great- 
coat. The house surgeon, still standing in the doorway, teetered 
from one foot to the other. 

“You’re perfectly within your rights”, he said; then, sud- 
denly furious, “but don’t take that to imply you’re not a goddam 
fool, even if you are an officer in uniform.” 

“That’s quite possible”, admitted Wordsworth, smiling. 
“But even if I am, do me one favour. Don’t make any trouble 
for sister about this. It wasn’t her fault. She hadn’t the 
slightest idea what we were up to.” 

Guy, who was not wearing his own, picked up Wordsworth’s 
gasmask and helmet. The house surgeon made way for them. 
Shortly afterwards they were in the street. 

§3 

“Great scene, W.W.”, drawled Conington in the taxi they 
had picked up outside the hospital. “Magnificent performance 
even if quite unnecessary.” 

“What do you mean by unnecessary ?” 

“They couldn’t have kept you there against your will. No 
civilian hospital can detain a patient, unless he’s quite bats. 
And even then it isn’t too easy. All that bloke could have done 
was to make you sign a paper that you were leaving against his 
advice.” 

“Why the hell didn’t you tell me so ?” 
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“ ‘Theirs not to reason why’ ”, quoted Conington ; and he 
added, “I’m only a poor flit lit, as we say in the service. You’re 
the squadron leader, and what you say goes/' 

Wordsworth swore again, and fell silent, hunched in the 
corner of the taxi. He felt a fool— and he hated feeling a fool. 
His wrist hurt. His whole body ached. But, thank the lord, 
his brain was still functioning— and more clearly than for many 
days. 

“As soon as we get to the R.A.C.”, he said, “I'll have a shave 
and spruce myself up a bit. You telephone Barker— Whitehall 
one two one two — and say I'll be with him as soon as I can. 
Before three anyway." 

“But Barker's out of it." 

“What ?" 

Wordsworth's monosyllable might have been a pistol shot. 
The sheer force behind it startled Conington. For once he for- 
got that cultivated drawl, and snapped back, “Out of it. Sacked. 
Stellenbosched. He told me so himself". 

“You must have misunderstood him. Who's taking the case 
over ?" 

“Nobody. Scrope-Tarleton wants it dropped." 

They were at the Royal Automobile Club by then. 
Wordsworth, helped by the porter, descended painfully. 
“Phone Barker just the same", he ordered, and disappeared 
through the revolving door. 

Paying their taximan, Guy Conington thought, “He's a bit 
cuckoo today. It’s that bomb, I suppose. And he looks as 
though he'd been pulled backwards through a haystack. Hope 
he's found the barber’s shop still open". 

Wordsworth had. 


CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 

§I 

Shaved and shampooed, with a collar and tie round his neck, 
Wordsworth looked almost himself again. He had eaten as 
ravenously as one hand permits ; but in complete silence. 
Conington gave him a cigarette and held out a match. “Time, 
Guy ?" he asked. 
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“Two-forty-five. By the way, there’s a message I W 
George Ramsay rang up this morning. He told me to fpU ! 
that he’s off a day earlier than he expected, Monday ^£1°' 
Tuesday. He d like to see you before he goes.” ^ ° 

“He may have to see more of me than he bargains for ” 
“Then you think that he ” 

'Tt doesn’t matter a damn what I think. Guv The TiAint • 
Ido? LefsbooS. I mustn't keep BatSS^ 


what can 

And time's short enough anyway." 

'"What are you getting so worked up about 

But Wordsworth only frowned, and paid his bill and wen- 
upstairs— they had lunched by the swimming bath— to S 
cloakroom. He winced as one of the attendants helped him m 
with his greatcoat ; cursed again as they climbed into anothei 
xaxi. 

“Scotland Yard”, he called through the window. 

"Forgotten your part, haven’t you, W.W.'?” drawler 
Conmgton “You ought to have said, ‘Scotland Yard, and dim 
like hell . ' 


§2 

Wordsworth dismissed Conington with a peremptory "It’s 
no use your coming in with me. You toddle back to King 
Charles Street and take my gasbag and tin hat with you The 
blasted thm^_^e too heavy for me. I left my gun in the office 
last night. Did I remember to lock it up ?” 

‘Yes. I found it in the cupboard this morning.” 

“Good. This taxi is mine. ‘ Remind me to pay you back " 
Okay, W.W.” And Conington strolled off. 

The constable on the gate of the Yard said, "Inspector 
1 j j'b- sir. That way, sir”. Wordsworth acknow- 

ledged his salute, crossed the cobbles, and made for the sand- 
bagged entrance of the main building. Another constable 
asked his name ; took him upstairs in the lift ; and said. “Yon 
look as if you'd had a crash, sir". 

"'No. I only got cut over by a bomb." 

^ dark landing to a door with scratched 
paint, in a small outer office a young man in plain clothes sat 
^ting. The constable gave Wordsworth's name and departed, 
e young man rose and, said, “The inspector's on the telephone, 
e ought to be through any minute". To the inner door, came 
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Barker himself, smiling, 'This is a surprise. I thought you'd 
be out of action for at least a week". He led through the door- 
way into a slightly larger room. Electric light — ^the window 
overlooking the river had been bricked up — showed cold waUs, 
a desk, on which stood a couple of telephones, and three plain 
wooden chairs. 

"That was a narrow squeak last night", said Barker when 
they had seated themselves. "You heard about poor old Dowdy, 
I suppose ?" 

"Yes. And I hear you've been ordered to lay off." 

Barker frowned, and began to load a pipe. Wordsworth 
managed to undo his coat, and fumbled for his cigarette case. 

"Are you allowed to tell me why you were laid off ?" he 
asked. 

"Well, I don't suppose I ought to. But perhaps you'd better 
know." 

Barker's story — it seemed to Wordsworth — ^was a little 
disingenuous. He had received his instructions from the 
assistant commissioner. In view of the fact that the attempt 
to poison Dowdy had not succeeded, and of his subsequent 
death by enemy action, it hardly seemed worth while — the A.C. 
considered — to pursue what promised to be a most difficult 
inquiry. As for the death of Air Vice-Marshal Ashdown — 
naturally he, Barker, had brought that up too — ^the assistant 
commissioner had been talking to the Air Ministry personally. 
The Ministry hardly thought they could put that up to the 
Special Branch as a clear case of murder. They might do so, 
however, after further investigation. In the meantime they 
had to consider one specific obstacle, a minute from the technical 
authority concerned. 

"Negresco's minute", Wordsworth told himself. Aloud he 
said, "So we're snookered ?" 

"I certainly am", admitted Barker, "I can't go behind the 
A.C." 

He frowned again, and blew a cloud of smoke from his strong 
mouth. 

"But I don't like it, Wordsworth", he went on. 

"Neither do I." 

They looked at each other for quite a while without speaking. 

"It's an awful pity that bomb got old Dowdy", said Barker 
suddenly. "If he’d told us what he knew, we might have had 
the poisoner under arrest by now. Those questions of yours 
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were certainly doing the trick. The operative word seemed tn 
be Silcox. Have you any idea what that fehow Silcox did tpii 
Dowdy ?” ^ 

I w But it’s easy enough to makp 

sure. Silcox U tell me himself. By the way. Barker, what 
made you so certain that the Dowdys had nothing to do with 
kiUing Ashdown ?” 

Bmker hesitated. “Go on”, Wordsworth prompted him 
You re not talking officially/' 

The inspector blew another smoke cloud before he answered 
Presuming Ashdown was killed in the way youVe suggested' 
the murderer had more brains than the two Dowd vs nnf 
together". ^ 

‘'And certain sources of information." 

‘T don't quite follow that, I'm afraid." 


Don t you, Barker ? Doesn't it seem to you that if you'd 
planted that ^phony shell with the idea of having it taken for 
genuine, you'd have wanted to make as certain as humanly 
possible that our guns should be actually firing when it 
exploded ? ^ And once more they looked at each other for 
quite a while without speaking ; till, suddenly once more 
Barker objected : 


No. I see what you're driving at. But it's too far-fetched. 
Really it is. After all, the guns fire most nights. And anyway* 
even if you do happen to be right— which I hope to God yoa 
aren t what can I do about it ? I oughtn't even to be dis- 
cussing the thing with you". 

'^Couldn't you put it up to the A.C. again ?" 

On those lines ? With the Ministry saying they don't want 
any further inquiries made ? No, I don't see that working 
Honestly, I don't." 

But surely you can see that, whoever tried to poison 
Dowdy " began Wordsworth. 

• There, however, he in his turn hesitated; and broke off 
abruptly , his eyes, his whole attitude, despondent. For what 
was the use of going on ? His original judgment of this man 
had been right. Barker knew his job. He couldn't be brow- 
beateii' and he was nobody's yes-man. But he did lack—that 
_ too far-fetched proved it — the finer flights of imagination. 
Moreover, he was only, as he had told Borland and Quaritch, 
a subordinate". 


Xike I am", thought Wordsworth bitterly ; and controlled 
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himself once more ; and rose ; and held out his unwounded 
hand, smiling, “You’re damn right, old man. You certainly are 
snookered. So I musn’t worry you any more. I’ll just have 
to play my own hunch my own way”. 

Then he put one direct question; and Barker, taking a 
paper from his desk, answered with the same directness : 

"I made the inquiry first thing this morning, before the A.C 
told me we were to lay oh. Kerens what I got from the Aliens 
Branch. It wonT help you much, Tm afraid, though the pair 
of them seem to be fairly intimate. Anyway they live on the 
same floor of the Fantastic. You were right about her having 
a British passport, but she has an American one too. The man, 
of course, enjoys diplomatic immunity”. 

“He’d have to”, thought Wordsworth. But again it seemed 
better to keep his mouth shut ; so, stuffing the paper into the 
right-hand pocket of his greatcoat, he only said, “Thanks 
awfully”, and turned to go. 

“You’ll have to be shown off these premises”, laughed 
Barker, touching a desk bell. “WeTe not like the Air Ministry. 
Let me know if I can do anything else for you.” 

And he also added “old man”, thinking, “I wonder how he 
means to play that hunch of his. He won’t stick at much, by 
the look of him”. 

For even if Inspector Barker’s imagination could not soar 
to the highspots of fancy, he was no bad judge of a man. 

§3 

A man can run from Scotland Yard across Whitehall to the 
archway of King Charles Street inside the minute ; Wordsworth, 
walking painfully, did the journey in five. Despondency was 
still on him, and a black rage against all officialdom. How'^many 
men had died for officialdom in the last war ? How many would 
die for it in this ? “One at least, if Borland, Quaritch, Scrope- 
Tarleton and company go on muddling”, he thought ; and 
hurried the last few yards to the door of the Air Ministry. There, 
he made straight for Room Forty Two. 

The door of that room was locked ; but from the next one 
came the clack of a typewriter. He went in. At the machine 
sat Miss Loftus. She stopped typing ; looked up at him through 
her spectacles, and said, “Good afternoon, squadron leader. 
You do seem to have been in the wars. Sir George has gone, 
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Fm afraid. He won't be back till tomorrow, and then o 
an hour or two". 

“Is Mr. Silcox about ?" 

“Mr. Silcox ? I'm sorry. But he isn't. Sir George se 
North to fetch something he wanted early this mornin 
won’t be back till tomorrow either." 

“Oh, damn." 

Miss Loftus registered disapproval. Wordsworth apol 
and— thinking, “She may know ; it isn't really so vital"- 
on, “Perhaps you can help me. Yesterday morning at a 
quarter to eleven I met Sir George in Bond Street. I 
happen to remember what time he came back to the offi 

Miss Loftus registered profound meditation. 

“Not actually", she said at last. “But I think it was 
twelve o'clock." 

“He wasn't here by eleven anyway ?" 

“Oh, no. At least I don’t think so." 

Further questions — one must, it seemed to Wordswoi 
very gingerly — produced similar answers, very typical 
service to which Miss Loftus belonged. She would no1 
commit herself to the one statement, “Sir George does 
cup of tea at eleven o'clock", without qualifying it by, “A 
he usually does, but then very often he doesn't". A 
Wordsworth's last, most important question about the 
cup, she answered, “I really couldn’t say, squadron le 
breaking off to ejaculate, “Oh, Elsie, I'm so glad you ms 
to come down. Sir George thought you'd be sure to rem 
what happened to oiie of his files. He thinks he sent 
D.S.R.,* but he can't be sure. It was while I was aw 
dear”. 

Wordsworth excused himself. As he left the room he 
Elsie King say, “Oh, that one. Why, he took it home hi 
the day before you came back. Yes, I'm quite certain". 

“I know what I'd do if I was certain", he thought as he 
for the hft. 


§4 

In his own room Wordsworth found Izod taking a < 
tea with Conington. 

* Director of Scientific Research. 
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‘Tony’s over the worst”, Izod told him. "I hear you’ve 
been through a pretty rough time. You ought to go to mv 
bonesetter man about that wrist of yours. Doctors muck one 
about so. 1 11 give you his name and telephone number, if you 

‘‘Thanks.” 

J. 1 , ga-ve the name and number. Conington, having written 
them down, drawled, It looks as though you were in for a spot 
of trouble, W.W. Daddy Dorland’s been on the phone three 
times since I returned to this abode of love and A.I. which I 
always presume stands for Alleged Intelligence. He wants to 
see you immediately''. 

‘‘He can’t want to see me half as much as I want to see him. 
Don t you go till I get back, Guy.” 

, .‘‘, 9 .^^^' Wordsworth heard Guy Conington 

whistling the first few bars of ‘‘My heart belongs to daddv’’ as 
he went out. ' 


Wordsworth had taken off his greatcoat but was stiU wearing 
his fore-and-aft cap. Daddy’s door stood ajar. He entered, 
clicked his heels and saluted. 

‘‘mere have you been since lunch ?” asked Dorland. ‘‘And 
what the deuce do you mean by leaving hospital against orders ?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir”, answered Wordsworth. 

The old trick worked with the old gentleman, who repeated 
his questions, explaining that the hospital authorities had been 
on the telephone ‘‘kicking up the devil’s own fuss with Air 
Commodore Quaritch about your behaviour”. 

_ Wordsworth, still standing to attention, said, ‘‘I had a perfect 
right to leave the hospital, sir ; and as for my whereabouts 
since lunchtime, I've been at Scotland Yard”. 

For a moment, Dorland sat speechless. The blue eyes under 
the golden eyebrows goggled like the eyes of a stuffed fish. His 
thinning cheeks flushed from the colour of wood port to the deep 
ruby of vintage. 

‘‘You had no right whatever to do that”, he said finally. 

I m sorry, sir” — something of the Horse Gunner’s discipline 
still remained in William Wordsworth— ‘‘but I only did what I 
conceived to be my duty.” 

‘Well, don’t go to Scotland Yard again. You’ll only make 
more trouble. And, take it from me, you’ve made quite enough 
already I’m very disappointed in you, Wordsworth. Very 
disappointed indeed.” 
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The ex-chief of police relaxed from attention, and moved 
towards the desk. His wrist was hurting considerably — and liis 
temper only just in leash. 

“For what reason, sir ?” he inquired. 

During a longer moment, Dorland sat speechless. 

“Keenness is one thing'', he said at last. “But exceeding 
one’s duty is another. Wing Commander Staveleigh came to 
see me this morning. He informs me that, during my absence, 
you spent a whole day at Blessingford. Who gave you per- 
mission to go to Blessingford ?” 

“Nobody, sir." 

“Then why did you go and who did you see when you got 
there ?" 

Wordsworth, . remembering his promise to Grandfather 
Manders, answered, “I went there to conduct further investiga- 
tions into the death of Air Vice-Marshal Ashdovm, sir". 

The evasive answer seemed to gratify Dorland. "Just as I 
thought", he said, in his best orderly-room manner. “And 
who, may I ask, authorised you to conduct any investigations 
into the death of Air Vice-Marshal Ashdown ?" 

“Group Captain Langfordson, sir." 

“You maintain that ?" \ 

“Certainly, sir." 

“Then how do you explain this ?" 

Dorland fumbled among a mass of papers that littered his 
desk, and passed over a blue minute form, its ink scarcely dry, 
on which Wordsworth read, “2. I did not authorise or order 
Squadron Leader Wordsworth to conduct any investigation into 
the death of Air Vice-Marshal Ashdown. All I asked him for 
was a report. I understood that he had made this report direct 
to A/C Quaritch. This is all I know about the matter. L, 
Langfordson, G/Cpt”. 

“Well ?" inquired Dorland, still with a note of gratification 
in his voice. And on that, Wordsworth began to speak his mind. 

§5 

Wordsworth, still on his feet, had been speaking his mind for 
five minutes. A last mite of the old discipline was still in him. 
So far, he had not used a single word, a solitary phrase, to which a 
superior officer could take exception. He had only used sarcasm. 
Group Captain Langfordson's minute was . . . a perfect model 



of nimute-writmg The difference between asking an officer to 
make a report and ordermg-or authorising him4o conduct S 
investigation should have been patent to the meanest intelS 
gence. One could only apologise if one’s own intelligence had 
misconstrued It As for Wing Commander Staveleigh no doubt 
his ripe _age_( Thirty-four, I believe, sir”) and ample experience 
of Security justihed the close supervision he appeared to exercise 
over mere squadron leaders. MeanwhQe, nevekeless, the facts 

I dispute both those facts”, interrupted Dorland. "And 
anyway it s none of your business now, Wordsworth ” 

"But, good God, sir, don’t you see ” 

_ "All I see Wordsworth”— that time Dorland emphasized the 
intermption by nsing-"is that you’re in a considerable state 
of excitement. Doubtless you re suffering from shock The 
hospital authorities rather suggested you might be. So if you 
take my advice you 11 go home and lie down. Otherwise you may 
say something you 11 be sorry for.” 

"Not half as sorry as you’U be if you don’t listen to what 
I ve got to say , burst out Wordsworth ; and, half turning his 
room ^ <3oor opened, saw Steve Quaritch entering the 

stopped^^ looked in to tell you I was off”, began Quaritch, and 

“Last chance of knocking some sense into their heads.” The 
thought flashed through Wordsworth’s furious brain as he 
saluted. If Quaritch won’t listen to me either, they can both 
sugar themselves.” 

_ But Dorland was already forestaUing him with a quiet 
1 ve ]ust been explaining to Wordsworth that his conduct won’t 
do. After he broke out of hospital, he had the audacity to go to 
Scotland Yard”. 


^ “And I, sir” — there was nothing quiet about that interruption 
-- have ]ust been trying to explain to Group Captain Dorland 
that, since Air Vice-Marshal Ashdown was undoubtedly murdered 

and a deliberate attempt was made to poison ” 

"That will do, Wordsworth. That will do.” 

As he spoke Quaritch’s John Bull of a face lost its last trace 
of bonhomie. His lips pursed, under sucking upper. Then, 
'1 hat will do”, he said for the third time ; and went on : 

"I think I heard Group Captain Dorland tell you to go home 
W.O.D. c 
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and lie down. Kindly do so. I shall be here on Monday r 
ing. If there’s anything you wish to explain to me or to G :■ 
Captain Dorland you can explain it then”. 

§6 

Three inflections are possible when a regular British c;- 
concludes a senteirce with the word “sir”. The most 
implies an equal respect for discipline in general and the s' ■ 
one happens to be addressing in particular. The monos% :- 
"sir”, especially if prefaced by “Rather”, “Certainly”, or "T' 
my own opinion”, may also imply the personal affection or adr: 
tion of its user. But the third inflection carries nothins 
contempt. 

The “sir” with which Wordsworth followed his “Very gc 
to Quaritch belonged unmistakably to the third category, 
saluted the pair of them, and turned on his heels. 


CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 

§I 

“What the devil’s the matter now, W.W. ?” asked Guy Coni- 
ton as Wordsworth slammed the door of their office behind I. • ” 
“Nothing.” To the other’s surprise his squadron lei^v 
did not let out even one oath. But there was no blood in ; 
cheeks. His eyes blazed. And his whole body shook w • 
temper. 

After a moment or so, he controlled the shaking, and sat d* -v, 
at his desk. 

“Get me the Hotel Fantastic”, he barked suddenly. “Sav 

want to speak to Mrs. Ogilvy.” 

“Mrs. who ?” 

“Ogilvy.” 

“All right, keep your wool on, W.W.” 

The dark eyes in the white face were still blazing as Gut 
looked up the number of the hotel in the tattered public directo-- . 
which he had brought with him— none being supplied by t', 
Ministry — ^when he left his own flat. 

But by the time Conington said, “Is that Mrs. Ogilvy ? Yon I, 
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fetch her. Thanks so much”, Wordsworth’s whole expression 
had changed. He was actually smUing as he picked up hifo to 
instrument, and waited. His, "Oh, is that you, Mrs. ReggTJ? 
Good. I was afraid you might be away as it's Saturday. ^ You 
told me you were nearly always visible between five and seven” 
might almost have been a lover’s. , 

That Wordsworth must be acting, however, seemed tolerably 
sure. 

The conversation— to which Conington did not listen in— 
was over m a few sentences. _ Hpging up, Wordsworth looked at 
the WEtcli li6 now wore on his rig'ht wrist 

"Five o’clock”, he said. "Time our blackout blind was 
drawn. We 11 have to do it ourselves tonight ” 

“You mean, I’ll have to do it.” 

Conington drew down the blind. W.W.’s expression had 
changed again. ^ 

Just let me have a look at that dossier”, he went on, in what 
Conington caUed his “no questions” voice. “And there’s a piece 
it fonSe™ pocket. I wonder if you’d mind getting 


Wordsworth studied the paper as though he were memorising 
It, and attached it to the others in the dossier. Conington 
ventured, How about tomorrow ? Oughtn’t you to take it off ? 
j - 1 bonesetter chap Izod told us about. He said he 

didn t usually see patients on Sunday, but he’d come up specially 
because he was such a pal of Izod^s. So I fixed a provisional 
appointment for a quarter to eleven”. 

_ “Thanks awfully, Guy. Sorryif I was abit sergeant-majorish 
just now. Do you mind missing your half day Sunday for once ?” 

“My dear W.W., of course I don’t.” 

“Good.” 

Once more Wordsworth’s expression changed. Some new 
thought seemed to strike him. He riffled through the dossier ; 
picked up the telephone ; and was soon saying, “Hallo, Blink- 
horn. I thought you might have gone. Can you tell me some- 
thing ? How long before Ashdown took over Room Twenty 
Eight was the transfer of rooms actually agreed on ? ■ About a 
couple of days, you think ? Three at the outside ? Thanks”. 

He made a note on the same paper in the dossier, told Coning- 
ton^to put it back in the cupboard, and demanded his pistol. 

“Where’s yours ?” he asked- “You haven’t been wearing it 
lately.” 
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"In the drawer of my desk. Locked up, of course.” 

"I’d put it in the cupboard if I were you. You’ll have t 
help me on with this ruddy equipment of mine. I’ll leave rn° 
tin hat and gasbag here. Can I give you a lift as far as 
Fantastic ?” 

"Thanks, W.W. ; but I’m not going that way.” 

§2 

A taxi drove up to the Air Ministry and decanted its pas 
senger as Wordsworth came out of the main door. The driver 
made rather a fuss about taking another passenger. He’d like to 
get home before any raid started. 

"I only want you to run me up to the Fantastic” sam 
Wordsworth. 

"All right, governor. In \’ou get.” 

Having hauled liimself painfully aboard, Wordsworth won- 
dered if he were doing the right tiling. "May not be”, he decided 
"I shall have to go pretty pussyfoot, otherwise I may do more 
harm than good.” ® 

The doorkeeper of the Fantastic helped him out, and greeted 
him by name. A reception clerk said, "Mrs. Ogilvy? Just a 
moment, sir” ; and, after telephoning, "Mrs. Ogilvy says you’re 
to go up, sir. Page!” 

Tlie page escorted Wordsworth into tlie lift, and out of it 
along the bright, softly carpeted corridor, to the door of a suite 
which was opened at his first knock by Elvira Ogilvy herself. 

"It was such a nice surprise when you telephoned”, she 
began. "My maid’s out this afternoon. She’s the same one I 
had in Cape Remittance. You remember — Katinka?” 

Chatting on, she led him into an ornate sitting room, only lit 
by bracket lights with dark red shaile.s. 

"Aren’t I silly ?” .she said. " I forgot to ask you to take your 
coat off. Never mind. Just throw it on that .s«)fa. Oh, but 
you’ve hurt younself. You poor man. Du let me help 
you.” 

As she a.ssisted him to take off his coat, WorcLsworth’s nostrils 
were pleasantly aware of scent. Pier reception of him had been 
admirable. He must have played his own part on the telephone 
rather well, too. 

There was another sofa, deep and large and piled vs^ith cushions. 
She sank into it, saying, "Come and sit here. Only press that - 



bell, first. _ Once for tlie waiter. What shall we have ? I’m 

rather in la\'niir oi siderars’h 

A waihT _appi-an-<! with fanta.stic .suddenness. She ordered 
two doul'Io SKlfcars. \\ ordsworth noticed the shortness of her 
dark .skirl;, (he .;oulrasi of the brif-htly coloured blouse, the per- 
fection oi her l.lond h.iir. the bracelets and the rines she wore 

as he sat, (h^wn liesith' las*. ' 

‘‘And ni.w (ell me", .sl,e went on, "what happened to your 
poor arm r 

tnuflaul tilt* as slu^ S|)oke. 

"i on:,;hl to h<' (III your other side", .slie went on, ever so faintly 
arch. "Jliit^ you ve ,!.;o( y„nr there. Do you always wear 
It when you re \-i-.i( ui;; witli l.idies Shall I help you off with 
that, too 

■i’ie.ise don't bother, Mrs. R('«;;;ie. It's such a pest retting 

it on ai(am. * o o 

Ah la* oxplaiiahi ahunl his wristj^ ho rcinoinhcrcd hov\niiucli the 
Anuaiuin uuman sha had IxMai when she iirst nKirried Reggie 
Ilnwcs ; and i hat, at ihr I riaiiun, she had affected an intonation 
alnio.st unni' f.n.didi than tlu* Rnglish. She had slipped up, 
thuuain whfii hilt* said ‘A’isitiug with*’. 

^ Ifil nrrxtMisf*' lie wnnder<Mi, asking, ^'And him is your 
fruiu! Ihr IhUi tn ?" 

"i hasvnd Nt’cn mu. ind him since Wtdnesdayn He’sall 
right a'^ i.ir a I km *\v. And how is your friend Gale ?” 
ih*r ripustt* was a deliiut^^ hit. 

’’Such arnica* idr!”, she r«>ntiniiecL ”And quite a ladyc I 
Wi>iuier \‘oudt‘ nnt in Iov4‘ with her.” 

1 hidiupliisdioit was ohvititis. Quizzing him, her eyes seemed 
ti) say, ”Jint of (sairse if jam were in love with her, you wouldn’t 
havt* rumr ftj st*e mr’h A really poisonous woman, but still 
attractive, and as datigtu’ous as a striking cobra. So perhaps one 
had tied t er >t i da* iii.st . 

".Miss johiisoii is very well", said Wordsworth coldly. “I saw 
luT v.-;.tcril,i\ . 1 rc.dlv cainc to see you on bu.si'nes.s, Mrs. 

Rt'ggif/' 

dear man. huW' dull.” 

i ier pan V had ! leeii as quick us her riposte. She qtnzzed him 
again, smouihiug a, blond eur! with ringed fingers. 

”\Vha! kind of business ?” she asked. ”Not Air Ministry 

business, surv|\’ >” 

”No, Mrs. I<i*ggie. Oil,” 



His point went clean through her guard. The fingers can. 
away from the curl. Her body stifiened. He could see the 
curling in h.er thin shoes. 

'1 don't get you", she said. 

Don t you ? Then let me make myself a little clearer Ym 
late husband was^ a director of Cape Remittance Consolidated 
\Vhat I m suggesting is that he told you that oil had been stnid 
in the hinterland, ^d that you, and the French gentleman whn 
accompanied you back to Europe, took advantage of that id 
formation by buying a large block of shares on the Paris market " 

So what ? 

Anger, and maybe a touch of fear, had ripped the En^ii^h 
veneer clean off her. She was all the American again— and raw 
East Side New Y orker at that. 

'"So what ?" she repeated. 

Oh, nothing much. Except that you and your French frierrl 
promptly transferred both your holdings to a German companv 
and that those holdmgs gave the Germans the right to appoint a 
director in place of your late husband." 

'T wouldn't know anything about that." 

The waiter, entering with their cocktails, gave her a little time 
for recovery. She took a glass from the tray ; but her hand 
shook, spilling a few drops on her skirt. 

I must go get this off at once", she said, half rising 

'There's really no need for that, madam. Allow me." 

The waiter dabbed at the few spots with his serviette ; went 
on to the bathroom for "just a drop of hot water, madam" * and 
returned quickly. He dabbed at her skirt again, and then 
wiped the bottom of her glass. She drank half the double side- 
car at a gulp. When they were alone once more Wordsworth 
said : 


I appear to have distressed you, Mrs. Reggie. I wonder 
why.^ After all— apart from the morals of the thing— there was 
nothing so very wrong in what you did. We weren't at war 
with Germany then". 

^ emphasized the last word ; and his eyes held hers. 

Mrs ^^ie you see what I'm driving at, 

There was still anger in her eyes, but now fear — -as far as one 
could judge in that poor light— seemed to predominate. She 
emptied her glass ; put it down on the little table by the sofa. 
"No, I don't", she said. 
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''Are \’nu sure;^” Wunlsworth spoke very slowly, "It 
might pay y^u to n m\c olran, Mrs. Reggie. We're pretty lenient 
with WiHncn in this * omiiry. An<l of course you may not be an 
enemy agviii. Von nror onl\' be -shall we say consorting with 

one. Aftrr nil a:4aiii a jKiri from Ihe morals of the tiling —there's 

nothing so very wmii,' in that (hther. Unless you hiippen to 
know that yniir -er ‘ nnaort is wairking for tlie enemy.'' 

jh* stopped Ihens teeiiug that he liad said enough. His dark 
eyes, howtwer, still held hers very steadily; and, just for the 
split of a s<‘cimd, he read sheer panic in tiiern. Her right hand 
made a gesture inwards tier throat and came away again ; her 
left clufalieti at I'ai .Jui 1 . 

‘Fhen that hand. Into camo away ; and her mouth sagged 
open, slrAviii',; him thret* oi tier lower teeth stopped with gold. 
Her eyt's wen* tr\‘ijig tti avsad his. "Houked her", he thought. 

Hut at that verv in.dauf s|>rang up, so suddenly ft 
elbow jarred ar;aiu:a liu* sling he wore, making his\vrist hot 
agonv. 

*'A‘<ui're Ivats'k |ianttai lier imnith, ''You're nuts. You get 

the heil out of hele.*' 

He e.nt his feet, picked up liis coat, and went from her — 
still in pain, lad nut ;dt her tlisplcsised witli himself. 

iMir hi^; Mii:;!;ea iuie; ahtad lier part in that Cape Remittance 
Consiahdatod :diare transaction had been largely based on guess- 
work'”--slu>ts in tie* dark. 


C II A e TEE F O K T y - T H R E E 

§X 

Hv the time that Wordswtulln still with his gi'eatcoat on his 
riglit arrm leached i he gnanid floor of the inmtastic, his left wrist 
was ahiMd as paiidii! as he «’ouIi! hear. He made for the cloak- 
mnm ; asked the atttmriaut to help him take oi his jacket and 
equipment, and ran eokl waltw over tha joint for a good five 
liuuutes, Moanwhile he thought, '*If only Barker were on the 
ph ti«c. Hum we could lap her telcplume. Bound to be some 
reai’lioidd Hut what imue ccnild a man do on his own ? Precious 
little !u'*re. 

Dressinl again, he mciiitated making one more inquiry at the 
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reception desk ; but decided to do nothing more at the Fantastic 
Already he had played his hunch (and Boulte’s, though Boultc 
bad Mver even heard of Elvira OgUvy) to the limit— and perhaps 

Sirens shrieked as he came out of the hotel ; but the door- 
keeper found him a taxi. “Curzon Mansions”, he told the driver ■ 
and, arriving there to a salvo of gunfire, he asked, “Do you mind 
waiting for me?” 

“Gawd bless your soul, of course I don’t, sir. Used to drive 
lorries through Wipers, I did.” 

"Good man. I don’t expect I shall be long. If I am, I’n 
send the money down.” 

The porter of the Mansions didn’t know if Mrs. Ashdown were 
in or not. He rather thought she’d gone a-way for the weekend 
He took Wordsworth up in the lift. Millicent Ashdown’s man- 
servant, appearing at the elaborate front door, pronounced 
"Madam won’t be back till late tomorrow night, sir. She is 
flying to Lisbon on Monday”. Asked if he knew where one could 
communicate with her, he said, “I’m afraid not, sir”. 

“You don’t happen to know where I could get hold of Sir 
George Ramsay, I suppose ?” asked Wordsworth ; and realised 
from the man’s demeanour, that he had committed a social error! 

“Sir George Ramsay, sir ? No. I don’t.” 

In the street once more Wordsworth — thinking, “Snookered 
again, can’t do a ruddy thing till tomorrow” — decided on an 
early dinner, and told the taximan to drive him to his club. 

“Back entrance I suppose, sir ?” asked the taximan. 

“No. The front one, of course.” 

"But you can’t get in there, sir. It’s been blitzed.” 

“When?” 

“Sometime last night. Lots of members killed, a pal told 
me. But he’s a bit apt to draw the longbow.” 

A short drive proved that the taxidriver’s pal had certainly 
drawn on his imagination— only one member being dead, and one 
seriously wounded. The main building, however, as seen from the 
back entrance, looked a complete wreck. 

“The Bath Club’s taking us in, sir”, said the haU porter, who 
was not wearing his livery. “And so’s the Cavalry. It’s a pity 
about the poor old Colonel, sir. He’s been living here ever since 
South Africa.” 

_ “A great pity”, agreed Wordsworth ; and gave the taximan 
his own address. 
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The d'kxl of the cold water had worn off. His wrist was 
huriint*’ a:'<iiiL 'fhe si-lit of the wrecked clubhouse—not that 
he Iiad <‘vcr Imm^u ovttrfomi of th(^ place— seemed to be depressing 
him. ib^ woiilii just have a suark and go to bed with a double 
dose of ^ luy's '‘Sedipiik'b 1)0 fnsh for tomorrow. But the porter 
at hisowu ilals (old liim. as lut iieiped him out of the taxi, '‘There's 
a lady aiul ;!,;onlleniaii l.)«*ea intpiiring for you, sir. They said 
tluiv'd l*)ok ha, ok iu about half an hour on the chance of catching 
you". Au<i, just as lie was fumbling to pay off his driver, the 
unmistakable voii'e oi ('iKunpagne Charlie boomed through the 
murk, "Is that y<>u, W.Wk ?" 

Ih; could just set* that Chaiupagne Charlie had some kind of 
a girl with him. ’Ilu‘ girl materialised in tlie doorway as Flossie 
Desvotsix. 

§2 

Tluuv was notliing for it, with Champagne Charlie saying, 
kid and 1 were just going to have a bite <md a bottle, so 
wtt thoujtht w«CI look yon uj> on the way, old boy", except to 
iuvilt^ tin* pair in fnr a drink. From the moment Flossie entered 
his sittiiut rt»nim howevtu', Wordswoilh realised tliat there must 
be souu' ultri iur pur]H»se to thi.s visit. She was so obviously in a 
stat(' of nerv«*s. I In* sm.ill blue eyes, though still predatory, gave 
out* (he impres^dtm (hat slic Inul just been crying: and while 
Champagnti C harlie, who hmlnot iu>ticed the sling till one shrugged 
onttsihf i>ut of one's grtxitcoat, made the usual inquiry (and 
n^f*thvt‘d tlu* usual answer) she kept them fixed on him. Her, 
"Cm so sorrv, Bill, i do hope you're not in pain", failed to 
nmvey tlu^ slightt'st sympathy. It was a mere remark, called 
for by a mere tmvumstance iu which she had no interest whatso- 
ever. 

‘k\h‘V(*r miml about tlie drinks foramoment, W.W., old boy", 
('hampagne Charliit blurted out when Wordsworth suggested he 
sluyuhl mix thmm "To tell you the tmth, the kid's wonied to 
<lritth, and ! tlameht ytni miglit be able to help her," 

"if I ran", sai<l Worilsworth. "Goon," 

Idossie fiad seatisl luuself on a hard chair. It seemed to 
Wtudsworth that she was ageing. Lines showed round her 
earinirie -slashed lips. 

"How ran Bill help ?" she asked. '*Howcan anybody ? You 
don't know what the i^Iice are like, Charlie, They ferret and 
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ferret about till they find out everythin? And for nil T i-„ 
that old ^kj, may havo had lirtSt it A S 

“Nowyou Shut up kiddo” iuion-.ipted Cha,npif.ae ('i,a,iie ■ 
and, turnuig to \\'ords'.vorth, “As fur us r d.,- i- . t 1 ’ 
husband told her -he w.is on le;nv Ih.- duv' lvf.;n- N .stenhx^^ 
that there was some question of u pulie., in.pq;.,. ‘ " 

know, that a^e you tokl me ah, nil . 1 £e p-, p,, p,,, ^ 

It, and that It looked as tlnmgh might he. 'ri.e poor kid's 

herTob.” hJ 

_ Flossie’s eyes were on Word.swortli by then, rnside auotiuT 
mmute she wr^iild wtutnni}^ u i ^ 

Ned Dowdy since the .la.l hrftr',; “ vslEh" ““ 

Fie asked her that first. 

_ “No", she an.swered. “Tlie last I saw of v,.,! xvis afl.s- l- i 
given him supper. He’d only ha.i a few miauhis'witll his fa her 

Whatevci his father s lieeu iii> to", she mideil “I 'll c«-.-,r v J 
didn-t have a,.y,hi„a d„ wi'ih i,.’ N.t's a 'ic, .f l' 

“ , "Id swtaS 

“That old .swine, as von rail idm" s‘d,l vv. w i - 

kilM by a homl, lad A„d'':L;v''‘' , ; 

worry about hermit there isn’t going to he a poli<-e immirv." 

vernaiiX^ t ' H ••'k)Ssi,p relap.sinl' info the 

vemacuki. Not that I ain't sorry al,out Ned’.s father. S 

only Wordsworth- 

§J 

I'or the hrsi anti nnlv- time in tlirir Ioijf acNin 

Champagmc ( harlie had refuse,! a .Irink, “Ih iVf t m J 

|ilt?psp^s;s 

e^y toi a bit. Uow about a week's leave ? That',s what I’m 
"And if my week's leave don’t cost me three months' pay", 
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he had whispered in the doorway, ‘It won't be her fault. Still — 
anything's better than marrying 'em." 

Oh, well — thought Wordsworth — every man to his taste. 
He was dining by then — still to occasional gunfire. The gunfire 
was distant, thank goodness. Tonight he couldn't have stood 
much of a pasting. Soon, he'd take his Sedquik. Then he 
wouldn't hear anything. But one might as well have a cigar 
first. 

The cigar was the last in the box. Having cut and lit it, not 
without more pain when he used the fingers of his left hand, he 
caught himself thinking, “Shan't be able to afford many of 
these once I'm married". But after the first puff or so, with 
the pain abating to mere discomfort, he began to think about 
Scrope-Tarleton. Why had Scrope-Tarleton — because he must 
be at the bottom of it, Borland and Quaritch, as Barker said, 
being obviously under his thumb — refused to allow any further 
investigation ? His reason seemed equally obvious. He must 
think George Ramsay had murdered Ashdown. Whereas 
George Ramsay . . . 

And at that, with the guns growling again, Wordsworth felt 
every nerve in his body begin to jangle. Where was Ramsay at 
this moment ? How soon would he be back ? Millicent Ashdown 
must be going with him to America. But would either of them 
ever reach America ? 

The telephone bell made him jump in his chair. “It's hap- 
pened, it's happened already", urged his imagination. But the 
•voice at the other end of the wire was Gale's, asking, “William, 
is that you ? William dear, how are you ? Are you out of 
pain ? Have you been to that osteopath ?" 

“So Izod's been spilling beans", laughed Wordsworth, his 
relief matching Flossie's. “I'm seeing his bone bloke tomorrow. 
Meanwhile I'm not too bad, aU things considered." 

“You're telling me the truth ?" 

“Of course I am. It's only a sprain and a few bruises." 

She asked for details. He gave most of them. - 

“I wish you'd take more care of yourself", she complained. 
‘ ‘That's the second time you've been hurt." 

“Well, it's not my fault. Three times lucky. The next one'll 
probably be a dud." 

“Don't, William. Please. I just can't bear you to talk like 
that. If you knew how anxious I've been. And it's taken me 
hours to get your number.' ' 
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Her anxiety was very pleasant ; but his position at thp 
telephone rather uncomfortable. His cigar looked like' e-oint 
out, too. 


?ct extra 


her 


so 


"Don't fuss so”, he said a trifle sliarply. 

"But I can’t help fussing. William dear, must \’ou o-a aa 
living in London ? It’s so dangerous.” ^ 

"It isn’t as dangerous as that ; and we can’t all 
petrol for our Rolls-Bentloys.” 

"Now you’re cro.ss with me.” 

"I’m not a bit cross, rny sweet” nice, to hear 
humble !— "but you arc being mtiier foolish.”’ 

The wire went silent (or a few seconds. Then Gale said 
"Am I ? How would you like it if I weiu in London everv iiDht' 
and you were in tlie count ry '' 

"I shouldn’t lik(^ it at all”, ndmilted Wordswm-th I'uwhim^ 
again in spit(.' of his [.hysical discomfort. What tlu^ 'deuce did 
it matter if his cigai- went out, eithei' ? ( lalo e.u-ed foi- him--she 
cared a lot. Her mere anxiety pro\'ed llud much. Wli\- not trv 
to prove more ? ” ^ 

‘dkit you're not living in London, worso Iiu'k”, Ije went on 
''Otlierwise yon conkl come liere aiui tlie ministering 


“I can't s('e s-oti having ninch usi* for tliat kind of aiUTer' 
Chile, too, la ugli(‘(L ‘ 

'‘Peiiiajxs you’m right. ^ I tok! vou onrr or didn’t I 
that rin not a very domosticated aninial. Ihit i think I could 
be — in cerlein eircnnistan<‘es.” 

'‘Wlial circinnstane(‘s ?" 

Hacl^hc only iinagiiuMl it, or did thr tom* t'ouwy an invita- 
^ ( haiKe the thing anyway h ho dooidt'd. ami saifl slowly 

i he piiiu'ipai circiunstanDg in fact it’s a siuo tiua non, is that 
yon shonki nndeniake tlie task of domo.stitMtion, Art* von "line 


1 ht‘ wilt! went sil<.*nt again liefetre (tale .sai<l, *1 wt‘iit to yonr 
Hous(m.)f (’onun<.nis once. As yorn Ministtab say, 1 nnist have 
notice of that (|iu*stioni*k 

‘dlaven’t yon had enough noHet* ulro.tiiy 
Majbe I have. Hut "ne(*d 1 g.ivt* \'ou uiv answor on the 
tek*pho.ne It staans so ... so vory nn I>iiti-,h." 

“You’ve only got to say 'yes’, yon know, liailiiig/’ 

And, ’ies, dailiiig , after anoilnu' luoniont’s lu-Nitation, said 
Gale* 
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CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 
§I 

William Wordsworth’s first mood, when he woke on that 
Sunday morning, was sufficiently poetic to justify his name. One 
of the last things Gale had said overnight, '1 don’t believe in 
long engagements either”, still echoed in his recollection. He 
saw the wedding ring already on her finger, and imagination 
carried the mental picture a good deal beyond that. War or 
no war, they were going to be happy. The Flossies for Champagne 
Charlie, his own bride for him. 

Cold on the heels of this mood, however, came a fresh attack 
of his own particular and peculiar awareness. Catastrophe 
impended. Possibly today. Certainly by tomorrow. And 
nobody could prevent this catastrophe except oneself. 

"Shots in the dark”, he thought. "Mine hit the bull’s eye all 
right. Mrs. Reggie’s in it. Her boy friend’s in it. But how 
am I going to prove a thing against either of them ? How am 
I going to prove who planted that shell in the locker, and who 
poisoned Dowd^^ without anyone to help me ?” 

Be damned if he knew. 

The valet had brought a cup of tea to his bedside. He 
lifted himself on his left elbow; sipped, thinking, "You b.f. 
This one can’t be poisoned” ; and drank. Flis wrist seemed a 
shade less painful ; but some of his bruises — especially the one 
about which he had not given details to Gale — ^made getting 
out of bed quite an operation. The effect of the Sedquik, more- 
over — or could it be the after effect of the morphia they had 
given him in hospital ? — did not seem to have quite worn 
off. 

"Feel a crock”, continued his thoughts. "Feel dithery. And 
just the day I ought to be at the top of my form.” 

A cigarette helped. Exercising ingenuity, he managed to 
shave himself ; to climb into and out of his bath ; to don under- 
clothes, shirt and a dressing gown. "You’ll have to send me 
the valet when I’ve eaten this”, he told the waiter who brought 
his bi*eakfast. "I’ll never get the rest of my togs on without 
somebody to help me.” 

Damn it, he wanted more help than that. 
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The telephone rang while he was eatirier . onre 

imagination made him jump in his chair. ® ’ ’ 

_ “No”, he stormed. “This isn’t Mayfair double six, 

SIX. 

“Soip. you’ve been troubled”, said th.e voice at th« 
end of the mre. 

_ He Wished his food, and poured out another cup of 
Skin had gathered on the milk, and the blasted waite 
forgotten to bring his strainer from the kitchenette He 
the coffee black, and lit another cigarette. The smoke ma. 
cough. 

“Jitters”, he thought next. "Can’t afford ’em Esn 
today.'' * ^ 

The valet proved a clumsy dresser. It was nearlv a n 
to ten by the time he buckled the blue We1bbfn°- sho^der 
to the belt on which Wordsworth carried his^un 

“Wonder you bother to wear this, sir”, said the valet 
few gentlemen seem to nowadays. And those that do wear 
on the left hip." ' 

“More fools they, unless they’re left-handed 
Wordsworth. 

'"But it's regulation, sir." 

"Only since we gave up carrying swords, 
like today ?" 

"A bit on the mild side." 

"Then I won't bother about a greatcoat, 
me. Have a drink, won't you ?" 

"Always wiUing to oblige, sir. Thank youi, sir." 

The valet who had jarred Wordsworth’s slung’arm, poc' 
his extra shilhng, and went out. Wordsworth lit vet an 
cigarette ; and sat down on his bed for a while Fuimv tb 
m^y people seemed to have had what seemed good rnotiw 
kiUmg Ashdown, mat was the real killer^s motive ? 
money ? No. Too big a risk. 

The telephone rang once more. Startled once mon 
hurried into the sittmg room, only to hear Gale's, “Good mor 

^ ’I? 1° slept. Do let me 1 

what the osteopath has to say. And promise me you'll ta 

easy today No going down to the office'/. He medil 
tellmg her the truth, but prevarication seemed, easier. 

i must go down for an hour or two”, he prevaricated. ‘ 

1 promise you I U come home as soon as ever I can.” 


What's the we 


Thanks for he 
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‘'And that yoiidl ring me up to tell me what the osteopath 
says.'" 

“Yes, darling/ 

“Well, donh forget/* 

She hung up. He looked at his wristwatch ; and decided 
he/d soon have to be off. 

§2 

“If you'd only come to me immediately this happened'*, said 
Izod's bone man, wlio was about Wordsworth's own age and 
looked like an ex-football player, “I shouldn't have had to hurt 
you at all. As it is, I shan't 'hurt you much. How do you like 
being back in tlie Air Force ?” 

“Oh, it's not too bad." 

“Feel anything?" 

“No." 

While tlie inan s|)oke tlie spatulate lingers of both his hands 
liad been |)la,ying with Wordswortli's left”' palm, lower forearm 
and wrist. Suddtmly tliey manipulated ; and Wordsworth heard 
a click. 

''Did you feel anything that time ?" 

"No." “ . . , 

“Didn't really think you would. We'll bind it up now.'^ 
“You don’t mean to 'say that's all you're going to do ?" 
“That’s all tliere is to do", smiled the osteopath. "Except 
for the alter treatments. You'll need about half a dozen. 
Ionization. Massage. That kind of thing/' 

He look some cottonwool, wound a bandage over it, fixed a 
more elaborates sling, and began to talk motorcars. ^ ^ 

“1 liv(‘ aliont twenty miles out of London”, he said. "This 
morning 1 drove u]) in a little over thirty minutes. Usually I 
take tlui train. One of the troubles about not being qualified 
is that one can't g(‘t extra petrol" 

At twenty minutes past eleven, with a final, “Pay me at the 
end. 1 he dainage'II be half a guinea a go. Don't use the fingers 
more than you can help and don't let anyone bump into you if 
you can help that either", he escorted his patient to the front 

door. ^ , , 

His bound wrist no longer gave Wordsworth the l^st sensa- 
tion of isiin. His mind seemed peculiarly clear. Given the 
opportunity he could cope with anything. But would he be given 
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^ ^ could be sure of the actual killer’o 

identity. That was the trouble about hunches. And abouf 
playing lone hands. 

Jittery again, he hailed a taxi and was driven to King Charles 
Street. There he went straight to Miss Loftus, who said "Mr 
Silcox did come in this morning but he had to dash off. He won’t 
be back till three o clock at the earliest’* ^ ^ 


*'Can I get him on the phone ?” 
"'Well, you might be able to.” 


She gave a number, and Wordsworth hurried to his oivn 
room, where he found Guy. dictating letters to Miss King. Thev 
were sitting very close together ; and, somehow or other he 
gathered that his amval had not been too popular. 

Morning W.W.’ , Guy drawled, and, 'That’s pretty well 

thebt. Will you have them done by lunchtime ?” 

Well, hardly. Not with alh the copving. But I^U do 
^utenant won’t be lunching in today, I expect, flight 


”No. But I’m coming back.” 

Miss King smiled toothily and went out. 

”How did the bonesetting go, W.W. 7'' 

^'Wait a minute. I’ve got to put a call through.” 

It took several minutes to get his number ; and when Words- 
worth was finally put on to the extension Miss Loftus had 
given him a slightly supercilious female answered, "I’m afraid 
we ve never heard of ^ Mr. Silcox. Would it be some other 
department ? Just wait a moment and I will try to secure the 
operator’s attention”. 

But the operator, though unusually obliging, failed to locate 
Ramsay s personal assistant. So there was nothing to be done 
except telephone Miss Loftus, "Please let me know the moment 
Mr. Silcox comes in, and don’t forget that I want to see Sir George 
as soon as he comes in”. 


"You sound a bit anxious, W.W.”. 
"I am.” 


said Guy Conington. 


Despite all his efforts to control himself, anxiety was growing 
on Wordsworth ; and, accompanying anxiety, he experienced 
an unusual desire to confide. With no other confidant possible, 
hadn’t he better talk this thing over with Guy, who, as an old 
acquaintance of Barker’s, might be able to persuade him to 
take action ? But could Guy be trusted ? Wasn’t he a "rare 
one for the ladies” ? On the whole, better not. 
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St.) -iov ihc need to talk proved uncontrollable — he 

tolil Gii'/ Iris t.*rc4':igoi'nent, and asked him to be best man 

at tlu' vvrddiui;'. 

“fhil you iiavenh told me uiio ilie lady is, W.W/’ 

“Ilt'r irmic’s Chik* Jofinson. I don’t think you’ve met her.” 

“No. fhii l\v. s|K>keu to her on the phone, and I know 
when \'ou uh *1 her. Almost to llie second, too. Because it’s 
in the dossier. I've often wondered why you went to see her. 
You didn't put that down.’’ 

“i )idn'{ ! ?” And W’ordsworih, thinking, must have fallen 
in lo\'e with her at first sigiit, otherwise I sliould have”, smiled 
to himsflf. 

'"riiis; nr‘ans”, ilrawkal Guy Conington, *'tliat lunch, to say 
nothing of some juv* prainiiai liliaiions to Ilyrnen, arc on me.” 

§3 

Lookin': bai k on iliiii lunch--Guy insisted, “Blow expense, 

we’ll go tt) tile I'rianon” -VVordsworth occasionally wonders 

how he (’tHiid ha\e enjoyed it so rrmcli, and vdiy lie sliould have 
been NO calm, lie return<Mi to tlie olhcc, with the last half of a 
<ugai in his mouth, feeling even inortKaum ; and, having extorted 
vet anothei promise from .Miss Loftus that siie would telephone 
Inin the moment either Mr, Silcox or Sir George Ramsay came 
in, dmnanded “that dossier” once more, just to make certain 
that Ins hunch iailied with all the facts. Meanwhile Guy was 
signini: the letters whidi l^liss King had left on his desk. 

“b'Lie’s damn giMid, yon know”, he drawled; adding, 
becauMJ he hatl drunk one brandy too many, “And she hasn’t 
given Hie a sock 011 the jaw so far.” 

“Only biHsmse \ou haven’t tried any fun and games with, 
h(‘r.” 

“’fhat's all you know”, said Guy Conington— and could have 
kirkiul Itimself for kissing and telling. 'The half confidence 
stuuuei! to ha\‘e a most }K*eu!iar efiect on Wordsworth. He 
ap|H\*in^d to hij luthtir angry or frightened. He started to say 
sometliing. But before" he Va>ul<l get a word out the telephone 
rang. 

“ilood girl”, Vmmgtm heard. “Ill be down in a minuie 

or two.” 

What iTUicIe him say, *‘By the way, that gun of yours doesni 
.wgn to lx: in the cupboard, I thought I told you to put it there , 
w.0.0. T 
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is another point about which. Wordsworth occasionally 
wonders. 

But all the answer he obtamedl was, ‘"Sorry, W.W. Fm afraid 
I forgot all about that". 


CHAPTER POKtY-FIVE 

§ X 

On his way to the lift Wordsworth encountered Leslie Lang- 
fordson, who gave him what a.ppeared to be a slightly self- 
conscious “Good afternoon". ^ VVordsworth's, “Good afternoon 
to you, sir", did not hold any inflection of contempt. He was no 
longer interested in Langfordson , or Quaritch, or Dorland. He 
wasn’t really interested in whether Guy kept that American 
thirty-eight revolver, with which _he couldn't shoot for toffee, in 
the drawer of his desk or in their steel cupboard- Nor did he 
particularly care how far Guy had pursued his fun and games 
with Elsie King. 

For the moment his interest lay entirely with Silcox, who 
should be able to tell him scDmething ; and with Sir George 
Ramsay, who would have to listen to him, whether he liked it 
or no. 

Silcox and Miss Loftus were cdrinking tea. 

""Have some", said Silcox without rising. His teeth and 
complexion looked worse than ever ; but the presence of Miss 
Loftus modified his language. Wordsworth accepted. She went 
to the door, and called, ""Pink, can we have another cup of tea 
please ?" 

The messenger answered, ""I'll do my best, miss; but I’m 
afraid it will be rather weak", 

Miss Loftus reseated herself at the typewriter table. Some- 
thing made Wordsworth ask, ""II>id the missing file turn up?" 

""Oh, rather. It was just wLiere Elsie said it would he. In 
the safe at Sir George's own fiat." 

' ’ Pink brought in a white cup. Miss Loftus said, "'Do have a 
biscuit, squadron leader". She produced a paper bag from the 
drawer in the table. Silcox extracted a small round tin from one 
pocket of his crumpled brown waistcoat, and suggested, 
"Saccharine ? It doesn’t run to sugar any more". 
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Wordsworth accepted both offers, ate, drank and said, “I^d 
rather talk to you alone if I could, Silcox'k 

''All right. Well go to master’s room.” 

In the light of one ceiling lamp. Room Forty Two looked 
singularly bare. There was nothing on the desk top but a 
telephone. ^ The six-foot-high metal cylinder, the shellcases and 
the collection of fuzes had all been removed. Only blank 
wall^ spaces with dark edges represented the mysterious graphs. 

''We’d better not sit at master’s desk, he may be here any 
time now”, went on Silcox, and, hobbling across the carpet, 
pulled a couple of chairs from under the window, through which 
graying daylight still showed. 

"You heard about poor Dowdy ?” began Wordsworth. 

"Yes. Ruddy awful. He was a bad-tempered old sod. But 
he made better tea than Pink ever will. Funny his tr^dng to kill 
himself. I can’t see why anyone bothers to do that nowadays. 
The Huns’ll always oblige.” 

"Dowdy didn’t attempt to commit suicide”, said Wordsworth ; 
and watched covertly for the effect. 

Silcox only seemed a trifle surprised. 

"Really”, he remarked ; and, running a couple of fingers 
through his shag^ hair, "You’re not trying to tell me someone 
tried to murder him ?” 

"There’s no doubt about that. Dowdy knew who it was, 
too. He’d just started to tell me when the bomb got him.” 

"Isay!” 

The exclamation only denoted further surprise. 

"I happen to have been a policeman”, continued Wordsworth. 
"So naturally I’m rather interested. Besides, it isn’t too nice 
feeling that we’ve got a murderer running round loose in this 
Ministry.” 

"It ruddy well isn’t. But I expect Scotland Yard’ll find the 
fellow pretty soon. I told one of their chaps all I knew about 
it ; which was sweet damn all.” 

So Silcox didn’t know that the Yard had been called off. 

"What did the chap ask you ?” continued Wordsworth. 

"Oh, just when I’d last seen Dowdy, and whether I’d seen 
anyone suspicious about in the corridor.” 

"Dowdy said you kicked up a bit of a shindy with him because 
he was late.” 

"Why, so I did, I don’t believe I told the chap from the 
Yard that. I’ve got the world’s lousiest memory. Besides, I’m 
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always having a dust-up with somebody. This place gets r— - 
philoprogenitive goat.” 

“Mine, too”, thought Wordsworth. But the fact that the 
personal assistant to a scientist should be so forgetful struck hini 
as a trifle queer. "Can I try to jog your memory ?" he asked 

“If you like. I doubt if it’ll be much good, though. l 
to give evidence in a law case once. The solicitor went 
everything with me runpteen times before I went into the 
witness box. But even that didn’t help.” 

"Queerer aird queerer”, thought Wordsworth. “Still— the 
chap may be speaking the truth”, and after a little more thought 
he said, “Dowdy rather suggested you gave him some informa- 
tion, besides having a dust-up with him. Sir George came in 
late that morning, I believe. Did you by any chance tell Dowd^r 
that he w'ouldn’t be wanting his tea ?” 

Silcox’s expression was that of a man tr5dng to solve the 
most abstruse clue in a crossword puzzle. "I might have”, he 
said at last. “But I Ccm’t be sure. I couldn’t swear to it.” 
And to Wordsworth’s next question he answered, "Was niv 
master’s tea usually served in a yellow cup ? I haven’t the 
vaguest idea. Ask him yourself. He ought to know if anyone 
does”. 

“Queerer and queerer and queerer”, thought Wordsworth. 
“Is my hunch all wrong ? Have I slipped up somewhere ?” 

But at that moment the telephone rang ; and Silcox, having- 
answered, passed it over, saying, "Conington wants you. He 
seems to be in rather a state about something”. 

Less than a minute later Wordsworth threw over his shoulder, 
“Don’t let Sir George go before I’ve seen him”, and ran from 
Room Forty Two. 


§2 

Fuming, Wordsworth rang the lift bell. Fidgeting, he 
watched the little lights till the door opened. 

“Third floor”, he ordered. “And get a move on.” 

Momentarily all his calmness seemed to have disappeared. 
Out of the lift, he ran again ; flung the door of his own rcKjm 
open. 

“There’s one round left in the pouch, and that’s all”, said 
Guy, holding up the blue webbing equipment he had taken from 
an open drawer. 
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“I tell you it was locked”, lie reiterated in answer to 
Wordsworth’s first question. “I unlocked it myself, just before 
I phoned you. The revolver’s gone, and at least twenty cart- 
ridges. Somebody’s pinched ’em.” 

“Hell.” 

Controlling himself, Wordsworth made sure that his own 
automatic was still in the cupboard, and bent to examine the 
drawer, cluttered with a collection of clips, pins, rubber rings 
and scraps of paper. 

“Anything else missing ?” he asked. 

“No. Nothing.” 

“Well yank this out for me, and let’s have a squint at the 

lock.” . ^ . 

Conington stood the drawer upright, spilling its contents on 
the linoleum. Wordsworth examined it. Neither wood nor 
metal showed any signs of tampering. 

“Would a magnifying glass be any help, W.W ? Izod’s got 
one.” 

“It might be.” 

Conington went off at the double. “Hunch can’t have been 
so wrong after all”, thought Wordsworth. Izod, magnifying 
glass in hand, came back with Conington. “It’s a funny thing 
his gun should have been pinched”, said Izod. “I hunted for 
that little thirty-two of mine all day yesterday. But I’d only 
mislaid it after all.” 

"Where did you find it ?” Wordsworth had taken the glass 
and was re-examining the lock. 

“In my desk. I do keep it there occasionally.” 

“Loaded ?” 

“Not much. I don’t leave loaded revolvers lying about. 

“I didn’t leave mine Ijdng about either”, put in Conington. 
“I always keep the key of that drawer on my own ring.” 

“Well, let’s have a squint at that, too.” 

But the key, examined through the magnifying glass, showed 
no trace of wax ; and just as Wordsworth said, "It needn’t have 
been copied. Any old key might have opened that drawer , 
the telephone rang ; and Conington announced, “Silcox. He 
says Ramsay’s just come in, but he’s in rather a hurry, so can 
you go down at once”. 

Wordsworth repeated, “Hell”; and stood silent for a whue, 
obviously in two minds. 

Then he snapped, “Right. Tell him I’m on my way. The 
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chances are I shan’t be back tonight, Guy^ and I may not turn 
up tomorrow morning either”. 

He demanded his own pistol before he left them. Conington 
jointed the belt buckle of the webbing for him Izod attended 
to the shoulder strap ; and, proving less clximsy than the valet, 
did not jar the slung arm. ^ 

“What’s he up to now ?” asked Izod as the door slammed. 
“I’ll be sugared if I know”, drawled Coninffton. “But he 
seems rather het up.” ® 


§3 

George Ramsay sat at his desk on which now lay a dispatch 
case. By him stood Miss Loftus and Silcox. Pink was just 
drawing down the bladcout blinds. Pink went out. George 
Ramsay said, "Hallo, Wordsworth. I shan’t be half a minute”. 

He finished the dictation of a letter, and told Silcox, "Sign 
it for me, will you ? That’s about all, I think. I’ll look in to 
say goodbye to you as soon as I’m through with Squadron Leader 
Wordsworth. Thank you both for all the work you've done. 
I hope I shall be able to get hold of you again when I come back 
from the States”. 

As soon as he and Wordsworth were alone, he said, “You’re 
lucky to catch me. I really only looked in for 'a couple of docu- 
ments Silcox has been hunting up for me, and to say farewell 
to my faithful staff”. Only then did he notice the sling, and 
ask, “How did you hurt your arm ?” 

Wordsworth’s answer brought full concentration to those 
gray-green eyes under that broad penthouse of a forehead. 

“Nobody told me Dowdy was dead”, said Ramsay. “I’ve 
been away since first thing Saturday.” 

“But you knew he’d been poisoned. Sir George ?” 

“All I know is that he was taken to hospital, and that the 
police made some inquiries.” 

“Then you were here on Friday ?” 

"Only for an hour or so. The police didn’t ask me any- 
thing.” 

“Can I ask you something ?” 

“Yes. If you’re not too long about it.” The scarred face 
showed displeasure; pointedly, Ramsay took out his watch, 
"These last few days have been pretty harassing. And I’ve a 
lot to do at home. I haven’t even started packing yet.” 
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‘•liyou won’t listen to me Sir George”, began Wordsworth, 
and he stressed the you delihpra+pi-,7 — : _ 


you may never get 


^ ^ deliberately, 
home, far less start your packing/' 

What on earth -—sheer surprise made Ramsay's voice 
giate — do you mean by that ?" 

'Til tell you, if you’ll answer my question. It’s quite a 
Simple one. but neither Mr. Silcox nor Miss Loftus appear”— 
again Wordsworth’s stressing of .the word “appear” was de- 
liberate able to give me a straight negative or a straight 
afhrmativc. I gather that you are in the habit of taking a cup 
of tea most mornings. Was it Dowdy’s habit to bring you that 
tea in a yellow cup ?" 

\ es, I told him to. f he white ones are nearly all chipped, 
and I hate chiiiped china”, answered Ramsay without the 
slight(‘.st Iicsiiation. 


Dowdy^ drank from a yellow cup", said Wordsworth, also 
witlioui hesitation. “And if I hadn’t been lucky enough to find 
a doctor, he'd have been dead before the ambulance reached the 
]ios])ital/’ 

(ieorge Ramsay ejaculated, "My God". 

Sileiu'.e hung between them. Ramsay's eyes showed that his 
nnaginatiou was working. And, "I wonder if you remember", 
coni inued Wordsworth, "something you said in room twenty-eight, 
the very first time I met you. You said, This room used to 
hv mine. vSo it might just as well have been me'. Well, it was 
meant to l)e you. .Ikith times. And now there's a revoh^er 
missing. I was only told about that a few minutes ago. Don't 
3 ’'on agree with me that it's rather, shall we say, significant ?" 

.Ramsay's big body stiffened in the chair. The pupils of his 
gTay-green <‘.\'es had contracted to needlepoints. One hand felt 
for th(‘ ])aper (nitter which had always lain on his desk, and 
came away cm]fi.y. Again silence hung between them, till he 
broke it with a quiet, "Of course, I am rather worth killing. 
What do you suggest we should do about it ?" 

Wordsworth meditated for a moment. Then, encouraged by 
that, "Wliat do you siiggest", he spoke his Ml mind ; and 
Giiovjjc Ramsay listened to him — as neither Borland, nor 
Quaritch, nor Scropc-Tarleton, nor even Barker — had been 
willing to listen. And when he had finished Ramsay said, "I 
feel ypu’re right. The wheels of bureaucracy grind very slowly 
—and tiic powers-that-be may not believe either of us till it's 
tcK) late. I've a gun of my own at my flat. We'll do turn and 
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turn about. It’ll only be for a few hours an5wvay. Do yo^ 
mind if I put one telephone call through ? Then we’ll be ofi^. 

The number for which Ramsay asked was MiUice'nt 
Ashdomi’s. “Quite so, Parkins”, he said. ‘T know she isn’t 
at home. Kindly tell her, when she comes in, that I’ll meet her 
at the aerodrome. Yes. I know that too. But I do not wish 
her to call for me in the car. She is to go direct to the aerodrome 
Write that down please. And read it back to me . . . Thank 
you.” '■ 

“Then they’re fl5dng you direct, Sir George ?” asked 
Wordsworth . 

“Yes. As soon as it’s hght. So our vigil won’t be very long 
And now I’ll just go and say goodb3^e to my faithful Miss Loftus 
and my faithful Silcox.” 

“All right. Only let me go first. Sir George.” 

“The faithful bodyguard”, smiled George Ramsay'’, picking 
up his coat and hat. ° 


§4 

Feehng a trifle too much like an actor in melodrama 
Wordsworth snapped open the press-button of his holster and 
slipped the flap under the butt of his automatic. Then he 
preceded George Ramsay from Room Forty Two ; and peered 
each way of the corridor. The corridor, dim undW its A R P 
fighting, was emptjr. “AU right”, he said. Again George 
Ramsay smiled. 

The door of the next room stood ajar. Ramsay went in. 

W’ordsworth remained at the doorway. “Worth killing I 
should say so, with that brain”, he brooded. “And Ashdown 
wasn’t. Ashdown was only a four-letter man with an enlarged 
sex appetite. Why didn’t I think of that sooner ? Who stole 
Gil}/ guii ? That s pretty obvious. But who’s going to puli 
the. trigger ? That isn’t quite so obvious. At least, I hope it 
isn t. I should simply hate to . . 

Thought vanished, leaving his brain icy cold. Ramsay had. 
already shaken hands with Miss Loftus. Now he was shaking 
lands with Sdcox, ^ “Ready”, he said. And a last premonition 
.ame to Wordsworth as they walked out into the corridor again 
ind along it towards the main entrance. ^ 

At the foot of the stairs leading down to the main entrance, 
stood a corporal of R.A.F. police, who carried a Webley forty- 



five at his left hip. The corporal saluted smartly. Wordsworth 
touched ms fore-and-aft cap in acknowledgment. Nearer the 
door stood a messenger. 

“Can get us a taxi ?” asked Wordsworth 

"Sorry, sir, but I can’t leave the door.’’ 

“Anyone else you can send ?’’ 

"I'm afraid not, sir.” The messenger looked at the corporal 
We re neither of us allowed to leave, sir.” 

“We’ll pick one up outside”, said Ramsay ; and pushed by 
was out into King Charles Street before his self-appointed body- 
guard could protest. ^ 


Wordsworth joined him at once. The abrupt transition from 
light to darkness blinded both of them. Wordsworth’s sight 
began to clear. “Please go back. Sir George. TU fetch the 

taxi , he 


crniie. .It’s no good being too windy.” 

Wri.s one being too windy ? Hadn’t something moved ? A 
ilgute ? tiicic. In the shadows. On the other side of the 

roadway. Nonsense. Only imagination. Was it though ? No 
by jingo. Not imagination. 

In the split seconds that followed, the figure ran at them, 
the figure’s hand lifted — and Wordsworth fired from the hip. 

He fired twice; and was just aware of a third shot— of a 
bullet splattering against stonework. The figure staggered, fell 
on its face in the roadway. Ramsay came by him before he 
could slip jiistol into holster. He saw Ramsay stoop to the 
figure ; kneel, turn it over, lift its head from the roadway. He 
could not see the expiression of complete horror, of utter in- 
credulity on George Ramsay’s face. 

He joined Ramsay again. He, too, knelt. He heard what 
Ramsay wanted to do. He heard himself say, “No. No. 
'riiere may not be time”, and, “Who put you up to this ? Who 
gave you the shell ? Who gave you the poison ? Baron 
Kovac ? Come clean. Come clean, will you, Elsie King ?” 

But Elsie King only choked, "Sckeibenkleisier . . . Mutti . . . 
Mutli . . . Komme gleich . . . Rache . . . Fur’n liehen Vater . . . 


Kachc . 


Then the l)lood gushed — and he realised that he had kiUed 
Elsie King — and that people were crowding out to them through 
the d(K)rway — and that Ramsay had picked up Elsie King's 
body and wa.s carrying it through the doorway — and that he 
had followed Ramsay inside— and that his right hand was hold- 
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ing thk revolver he had picked up and just broken open— and 
that this face, staring at him from among all the other face<? 
this face mth the look of complete horror, of utter incredulit^ 
blanching it, must be the face of Guy Conington. ^ 

“Sorry Guy”, he heard himself say. “Your gnn, isn’t it ? 
One rounds been fired. She dropped it when I shot her T 
really am sorry, old chap. But there was nothing else I could 


CHAPTER FORTY- SIX 
§I 

Some days kter as he drove Minnie Mouse slowly through Tau- 
worth town. Wordsworth’s thoughts repeated to him, “There 
was nothmg else I could do”. And for good measure he added 
Blast It all , speakmg the words aloud. 

Gale bless her— dick’t like him to swear. He’d been given 
leave, too. And Quantch, at their very last interview, had 
said. Stout work. A bit irregular, of course. But stout work 
aU the same, Wordsworth Take it from me, I’m going to do my 
damnedest to find you a better job. A week off ? Why not ? 
You ve deserved it. Just bung the form in”. 

But could one quite trust Steve Quaritch ? One certainly 
had given hmi a packet of trouble. Halleluia. Why worry 
about that ? Tomorrow would be Christmas Eve. Tomorrow 
one was getting marned. Funny of Gale to go all prudish, not 
to let one stay tonight at the Cottage. Quite ri£it. though 
Bless her again. People did talk in a village. And Frank ifod 
would be sure to make one jolly comfortable. Probably make 

Sporting 

- Wfl ^ r V® Guy threw his hand in. Been 

^ love mth Gale himself. Yes. Jolly sporting. What a siUy 
^uy had made of himself with his, "I'm so^. But let me 
here s a good ^ap. I should be thinking of Elsie all the 

ar> ?”°^a yourself to shoot a 

an . As though one liked shooting women ! 

“What else 



Michael ran to the door of Manor Cottage shouting, “Hallo 
father. _ That’s what mummy says I’ll have to call j'ou after to- 
morrow”. Gale, just behind him, said, “He’ll beat you if you 
don t leam not to shout, you little ragamuffin”. 

“Oh, no, he won’t, mummy. You won’t let him.” 

Laughing, Wordsworth kissed them both, and gave Gale the 
box he was carrying in his left hand, still a bit weak, but quite 
serviceable. 

“For tomorrow”, he told her. 

Gale closed the front door, lifted the lid of the box, and said, 
Lordy. Orchids. A whole spray. It’s a good thing I insisted 
on keeping my job, William”. Wordsworth laughed again ; and 

again they kissed. 

“These had better go in the ice box”, she continued. “I see 
you’ve put on plain clothes. If you wear them tomorrow, I just 
shan't marry you." 

" You won't escape as easily as that. My uniform's in one of 
my suitcases." 

"I bet you don't know which one." 

vShe was right there, bless her. The valet had packed for 
him. 

"You win", he smiled ; and she went off to put the flowers 
in the refrigerator. 

"It'll be funny having a father again", said Michael. "I 
don't remember my other one." 

"Have to tell him about his father one day. Nasty fence 
to jump", thought Wordsworth, fondling that reddish brown 
head. "But it's no use jumping 'em till one comes to 'em." 

Gale returned to say, "Tea's ready. By the way, Frank said 
he could get away early and pick you up here. He's had a new 
officer posted to his section, you know". 

"Yes. I know that. Boulte's going back to the Regiment." 

" regiment ?" 

"The Gunners", explained Wordsworth. "They're always 
called that." 

How British the man was, bless him. How little he'd told 
her about /fe murder. (To herself. Gale always called it 'Hhe 
murder".) But she'd make him tell her the rest this afternoon. 

Tlie three of them were still standing in the hall. Eliza 
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Bigland appeared with the teatray. Wordsworth said, "< 
afternoon, Mrs. Bigland” ; and opened the sitting roorn doc 
her. 

Gale said, “You’re having yours in the kitchen, Michae] 
“Oh, mummy, must I ?’’ 

"Yes. You must.’’ 


§3 


Michael shrugged his thin .shoulders with one of (lale'.s 
own gestures. Eliza Bigland, having deposited her tray 
fireside, led him away. Woixlsworth te)ok ( lale’s arm, bare 
thrilling to toucli. 

"I adore you”, lie said. 

Gale lauglied. 

They sat down, side by .side, on the chintz I’overecl { 
Daylight histed while they ate. and drank. <',.ale lit a cigan 
“Vve might draw tlie curt.iin.-.'', she pruaunnccil. 

“‘We’ being your pro.spective brulegroum. ’ ' 

"Of course.” 

He did her bidding, thinking, "There’s goin;,' to !hi (ini' 
lot of that but she’.s wwth it” ; and reseated him.self he.side 

"Well”, she a.sked, "has anything more hapiMmed at 
Ministry?” 

"No. Things seein to have .settled down sini-e 1 got my le; 
About time, too. I’ve never known such a song and' <ia 
From the way everybody went for me, inclnding the Pro' 
Marshal, I might have been an eneniv agent mv.self. If Get 
Ramsay hadn’t made that statement before he eanght his jih 
the chances are I’d have been in the Tower like tlie famous majt 

"He and his Millicent will be in the States by now." 

"Do you wish we were going then* ?” 

Gale brooded, brows crinkling, golden brown eyes on 
fire. 


''Definitely. But I’d like to be tl 


"No”, she said at last, 
the day they declare war.” 

"You think they will then ?” 

“They mu-st." _ Gale’s right hand clenched, 
got to be made fit for Iiuman being.s to live 
England can’t do that alone.” 

Wordsworth also brooded. “You’re right”, he said at 1 
But even alone, we'll never be beaten.” 


'This wor 
in. And e 
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Secretly, she doubted that ; but was too wise to say so. 
Besides, she wanted to know more about the murder. 

''But I've told you pretty well everything I know for certain”, 
he protested when she asked her opening question. "Elsie King 
must have planted that phony shell in the locker under the window 
of Room Twenty Eight in order to kill Ramsay, before she knew 
he was moving out of it. By the time she did know, Ashdown 
had had his special lock fitted.” 

"But wouldn’t a shell like that be much too heavy for a girl 
to carry?” interrupted Gale. 

"No. She was a hefty young woman, and a three-inch shell 
only weighs a little over sixteen pounds.” 

"How did she get it, though ? Wouldn’t a thing like that 
take a lot of making ?” 

Wordsworth brooded once more. Should a man tell his wife 
everything ? Still, Gale had a right to know most things about 
this particular business. After all, if it hadn’t been for their 
night at the Trianon . . . 

"We don't actually know where she got it from,” he answered. 
"But I’m pretty well sure she got it — and the poison — from Mrs. 
Reggie’s boy friend, Baron Kovac. The shell was a good effort. 
Nice timing too. The Huns must have made a special raid that 
night. But the poison wasn’t so good. She ought to have made 
certain Ramsay would be in before she put the stuff in his tea- 
cup. And I fancy she let Dowdy see her doing it, only he didn't 
twig what she was up to till too late. Presumably she was pretty 
desperate by then. She must have known Ramsay was going to 
America. And she must have been absolutely desperate when 
she took Izod's gun and found there weren’t any cartridges in 
it. Pretty clever of her, though, to put that gun back and take 
Guy’s instead. The baron did a bunk within two hours of my 
talk with Mrs. Reggie. But Mrs. Reggie’s in quod all right : and 
I bet she’s hating it. She’ll talk more before they’re through 
with her too. She’s already admitted that she knew Elsie King 

in Paris.” ^ , 

"But how did you know about Elsie King ?” Again Gale 

interrupted. 

"I didn’t actually know”, admitted Wordsworth. “Not till 
Guy’s gun was pinched. Then it stuck out a foot, because I d 
heard her ask him if he’d be out to luncheon. But I’d had a pr^ty 
shrewd suspicion about her, and about Mrs. Reggie and her boy 
friend, ever since that night you and I went to the Trianon.’ 
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Wordsworth paused to light a cigar, dto. "Do you remem 
bor”. he went on. "when Mrs. Reggie took tis over to lier bov 
friend's table ? Well. Isie King ha.i just hvm talking to hi„f 
ProhaI)Iy shed seen Guys report U) Dorland -they see most 
things in the typing pool -and (lumghi he oiieht to know im 
mediately. It isn’t far from the .Air Miiiistrr to the Trkmon 
She had a cainel’s Iiair coat on. .i silk liamllouvliirf over her lusad 
and a pair ot blue slacks, Markiu' fomui them when he .searched 
h<u* room at St. Catht‘rine'H i'ourf/' 

"But if you rccognisi-d her then", for the third time Gale 
interrupted the How of narrative, "why didn't \'ou do something 
alKnit it ?*' ® 

"RiTogni.s,* any girl in that get-nii. twenty yards away with 
her hack to me ! Mv sweet. I don't beli,‘ve I'd even he certain 
of yon at tliat disfantv. And now, don't you think vou've made 

mo talk quito sfiOji }** 

"No", said Gale dedsivelv, ''Hec.mse you haven’t told 
me what interests most. Whv did she ,1„ it. Willi.un ^ Inst 
because she was paid to Hotnelmw 1 can't belie v,- that Inst 
think of the risks slie t.Kik." 

\ouie <|uit,* iighf. Wordsworiii. as was his h.ihit whiui 
trying to make anv point coiupl,-telv cle.u. spoke v,av slowlv 
"Sht' didn't <lo it for nioiiev. Ih.tt wa . whv she m.ide sueh a 
perfect tool. She did if for revenge. po,ii gitl. .Mrs. Reggie 
fold .'<coti.uul Yard enough ahonf hei loi then'i to piece the rest 
together. 


Jvlsies fathers name , he went on. "was Kiinig. lie dunged 
it to Kiu.g when he was natuiahs,'d a vear tu tw^o b,‘foi\i nine- 
teen-fomteeii. He served on our side in the last war But 
soon afterwards he hlott.-ri his eopvI»,H,k hkic-kmail aiui got 
ten years lor it. .just Ix'foie he b!olti*il his copyliook he'd 
married. I h- died in gaol ; and the news killed his wife, who was 
ai.so a natiii'alisefi ttctnian. ItKie w.is alwuit eleven then | and 
lu‘f niothd' iijtiNt fi;iv« tolil lior 4 nf |||f |f. 

would have Ih'en ea.sy to work on a gii I tik,. that. 1 hey'i,. ..Iways 
easy when fhey'ye an imaginatv gfievance. Mis. Reggie a.hnits 
.she was a kind of tout for jKissible agents. She juoluhlv liegan 
hy telling tlie wretched girl tliat she heriadf ilidn't care vn y much 
for Ktighsh [wopie.** 

... ^ ''t*o«Idn't wonder", saki Gale, "She tried that game cm 

“*1^0 “'“I*?*' "** ** I 

you ve Utm awfully clever. And kissing him she conclutled : 
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^Mnstead of kicking up a song and dance, as you call it, the 
people at the Air Ministry ought to be jolly grateful to you for 
saving cl life as va1ual)le to them as Ramsay'k Vm sure they are, 
too.^ Vm positive youll get that better job Quaritch promised 

you'h 


§4 

Frank I/.od, liow<!ver, wlio drove up in his Rolls-Bentley soon 
wards, and insisted on taking them to dine at the Tapworth 
Hotel {’‘lH‘eaus(‘ that brotherdndaw of mine has invited his 
lirttiher to dinner at my house, and between the two of them, 
tht‘\‘hl hon‘ us stih"), was not quite so sure of Quaritch ; and said 
S(n aloiK* with Wordsworth in his study, after they had taken 
hark to th(‘ (Oil age. 

lha too, insisUul on inang told the whole story, over several 
of ihv hrst liqtieur hraihlies Wordsworth had ever drunk. 

'V\n'\ wtar (‘ailing (\u‘h other Bill and Frank by then 
‘Wou'\(‘ upsi‘t a lot of applecarts, Bill”, pronounced Izod. 
**And vou’v(‘ shot a girl. That sort of thing doesnTgodown too 
well in this comitry. We/vc still got our kid gloves on. When 
W(* taki‘ 'em off, we may start giving the Huns the drubbing they 

des(MV(s Blit m<'auwhil(‘ don't be too disappointed if you're 

not made a wing commander.'' 

’d'm mg as k(‘en on j^romotion as all that”, said William 
Whmh-worth, Unnking of the morrow. And for one blissful 
week, nt^\'(‘r evtm thought of the Air Ministry, 

Only on th(‘ last (‘vening of his leave, by which time he and 
<hde \wv lH>m(‘ again, did the delivery of a telegram addressed to 
” Might Fi(‘uti‘uant W. Wordsworth, Manor Cottage, Little Tap- 
w'ortii” lerali it shaiply to his mind. 

Rcadin|.t fust two words, he swore for the first time 

since tlu'ir wedding day ; and, after he had opened the envelope, 
!u* ;,;a v{‘ vent t o st'vta al more oaths, fortunately in a tongue which 
(iaic did not understand. 

1I(* gavf^ the tekgram to Hale, 

’'Ihit what does this mean, darling ?” she asked. 

!” tie lK‘gan ; then : 

*AV( 11 first, my pid, it means that Steve Quaritch don't 
want iu» tumble. In other words, that he doesn't feel he'll be 
happy with your helove<l husband an 3 ^here within miles of him. 
SiHaaidly it means the loss of the half ring on my jacket, and quite 
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General Fiction 


THB LONG ALERT. Philip Gibbs, author of “Blood 

lO'l.iliiiii ." ( -.oMi ilum',.), “The Cross of Peace” (d-gth thous.), etc. Sir Philip Gibbs 
i.ikf ■ up 111 ‘ lory at the point of tirne he left the narrative of his last novel, “The 
A'luu'.in;; Siiuinicr”. lint Micn.: are different characters. Chief of them is a young 
Cuna.li.Mi .aiiirr iiaiiu'd neruard Jngleby who comes to England just in time, he 
iliiiii. iakt' ]i.ut in fin* defence of this island in the coming Invasion. But it is 

.1 fiine, !, - I I aiiiin;,: I lie palieiicc of men keyed up to instant action. During these 

sM' .'li h . .ii v.ai! Ill", lii.i'lt'hy o.'fs at close range the heroism of the English people under 
til 111! V 1" iiiilLMiliui'oi. 1 1(* guts to know many families in the neighbourhood where 
lie i‘. : l.dii innl, and .ununi’ them is the wife of a British officer serving in Egypt. She 
IS a luiiiai luililu cli.u.iufur, and it is her influence which keeps Ingleby patient in 
I 111" luug aki L whiuli ])uts a strain upon his loyalties. The story wUl arouse deep 
uiiiofion. Hs, (id. 


lvL()'!SAi\l. Erich Matha Remarque, author of "All 

Chiii t, on I lie Wustuni Inont” (nearly 5,000,000 copies sold), “The Road Back”, “Three 
Cnnuadc;.” (.pith fhons.), etc. In Flotsam Remarque describes with poignancy, supreme 
arti'iti y, and niaKteiiy restraivit the life and tragedy of the dispossessed mfugee, the 
fru'ti and woMiun wlio, hunted from frontier to frontier, deprived of citizenship for 
politinal or laeial nsisons, have neither home nor country : the outlaws and orphans 
of tAvontietfi-runtnry storm. Here is a challenge to the contemporary conscience 
and a terMlde indietiiu’tit of modern officialdom, of the stupidity and inhumanity of 
Ihu Imreancratic system in gmieral and of Nazidom in particular. 9s. 6d. 


'I'll 1C MAN IN (.',REY. Lady Eleanor Smith, author of 

“i.oMT.* Mei-fing” (isth thous.), “Spanish House” (65th thous.). There wasamystery 
< uu*. et mil'; the lantou;; Ri-gency beauty, Clarissa, Marchioness of Rohan, a mystery 
til. It wa-. fvriuti.dly, and in strange circumstances, solved by one of her own twen- 
ti. Ill reiiimv df' .ecodaiils. 'i'his is a story of three women whose stories are some- 
liMW iuf<“i wwv.-o, altliniigh one of them belongs to today, and the others to the past. 
Cl.iS r a f-h 'lian, Idvi-Iu'sI woman of her epoch, was famous in Whig society ; she rode 

aL-mt .dd. I.i.iid.m in a idlvca* sedaumhair, attended by her negro page, and she always 

'.(•-•nifd ii t!>pv and caK-iicf. But she was haunted by a secret which was eventually 
to lam" liauti' ,>nd honor to all her f.irnily. Her country home was haunted, too, 
itv thr ii ilc'.'. fdiost of amithcr woman, and it was left tp the. twentieth-century 
M.IIV l:..;,aa to drrovrr the imliicky secret of the Rohan family. 8s. 6d. 

WHO'S TIllCRE WITHIN? Louis Golding, author of 

“M I ODdi I -anvt”, “iMve Silver Daughters”, “Mr. Emmanuel”, etc. In this great 
su'w imvri i oius C.oldiiig lias produced a brilliant successor to the books that have 
W.,.u io; him a unique place among the leading writers of our time. 9s. 6<1. 

A Nl'A'v' NO\'!d.; Gilbert Frankau, author of “Royal 

h'. ciLwuf” Lpdh tlious,), “Self Portrait” (26th thous.), “Peter Jackson, Cigar Mer- 


I haat”, rtr. 


Til.VMKIJCSS (TIILD. Frank Swinnerton, author of 

fTfV”*nd thous.), “Harvest Comedy” (28th thous.). The Tor 
-nl Gr I Vh “ i i. a h UioiL'..),"*^^ This is a powerful and ironic novel, the 
U i iu . h -C I 1 Ithcr and daughter. The action is contemporary, as was that 
s AvA:” mul many minor persons give “y to a 

t. Ihi- tide if. L.lani from King Lear’s ffitmliar 83 6 *^. 

u m dliaut c^aaii-dc of Mr. Swiimeitou’s use of the dramatic method m fiction. 8S. 

AIJ liih'jc, tH 'illl.H CArALOGtIK Am PROVISIONAL AND SUBJECT TO ALTERATION 
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General Fiction 

COLUMBUS. Roinanci'. Sabatini, author 

of i ho l>iM (u*'.UiV I wK!)- ^ 

copies ‘'Captain BlniHl" (u\«.*r ytuu,ooo t:opirs yoll), 'i'hjs is tho lovo 

Cuin.MB-:s .uul iValri. I.ni.puv. srt again •lllu' l^.-kutuunV ot thl 
(aB.uauil Cu!.iii ■ tlu: lit.jnnih^ Iru jn ra tu:, namr l.-tt tw-t uoim, {.Hcfro 
namlu. Ida Mi.ru, Ikmi tu In hnnurir:. i utlr., u.,.. bunu- hini by his Port u 4 l 
Milr. a lady nl gund iamiK ; { hui h tnaiaio, a^ luatj ut . ultntr, wtdl rmdvn.d at th(‘ 
Spami.h Oiiirt, vslut Iicmhu- Iijs illus!) tnii:, Jathf} ’,. iiintgraplirf, was t!ir nhild of 
ivnnuiiu/,, Colon’', ini' in',, in Ugatn af a fun.' wiu'u hr w.i . a wid-nvcr A s’ hr , 1 
ul rnystrry ubsniU', Has Ih-ahi/ linviqur; and ia-i n-lnuni:. U'ltii thngn-a't navi-ato^ 

VVhaOs,„;tn.illv l.nnwi. t.. Hill,., .1,0 v. t ■•iim. r . i„ ■ i,„,v tlul I'olor; 

Invnd and lionoiima hr d-rplv and miarrW. Thi', i, uric-ivr,! r!.-arlv in thn 
nt Ills irstanu'ut. nnltnaiiua. Pon Dirga grovuir for I'h'.Unr I'uiniur.g 'hiudll of 
Dnn I'.'niando. ,ay -nn. as a (.'i .ou Jo wlunn 1 .an d.-rplv indPard a an t >r 

wlti.-h li.-, hraviiv ngon luv soal”. And lu- add., hiatia-' at (hr mv tVn' of fh.!^ 
'’.'f i-; not iH'nu(;.'.i!dr to giv.‘ lu'iv (!„' ira-.un hu Ih^d’ ^ ius’ " 

(iir MlhjCi't ol ,Mr. .s.ib.d tiUn. (“ipi s 'ul.it a ri\ if solvi"-' flic nr t 

at uIh- Uoion a u.donc, at liic Brno, shonld not iiavr nranu'd a wonsm 4 , ,v k 
“.'•‘''“•"''I’V ;o dc n and' nh-rylv r tcon.c,!, Lor' ( h.- j,' -f ( lu' ' B u V i V If’ 

< aloii’s lon-n liittci, i»af tuiailv 'So- nsl .{lii,-?' louBfarn t hi-’ * "m nr.uf' ' .f 'uc.' ti 4 i 

a„.i i„,, h,, n: i.A'".:dv in h'd 

vuvai'.c li oil vi,,.., one ot (hr a- f of fir,. oAo'oa, Ms. :vd,.,tnn hV cri iin . 

iicwr d.ittn anythnr.; ladh-i, !Vo}....iMv hr h.r'. .;,..nc anPinnn a. g.ood. !■'. ut. 

DOMITIAN VEKSi S (lOj). 

of "ji'VV Sii'.'.'* t ;o(lt 'M'aia'. Ca 

Uloiis.). Ilii ' iuciiioj al 'It' n. althon 
is comjdch* in d' *!!. (h-! •. svjth the 5 

*M<‘W Sll'.d* i. •ni-Hior (;!.» tM, \u--rr ' 
thn hour;; hheUv ; hntr i-, tiu' t.ni.ds- 1 
to \'.'ag«' VVala and nsda" in:-., cp ..nv , g 
"j till* '.pint, tll-fo*, {. .d . ' 

stlljffmg .iff* vuuilniicd U! tl-a 

HOIISK l.\ Till': DCS! 

ill f.ojianh” (',,,1! 1 . 

(ntli (tuu. '.it.. \..f r I- f;,c c.r: 

'4! jntUii.dn and n-.ovirn.' a panfi jg , 
in Hr l^u t. 1 he . h-a I . .. - 

youth in ,i l.ondi'U lain-..'' t-onuTa *. 
yaar'uld i!rhur,ifd<-. j re I {. . i n, 

(Jh* d otiunaBoji of a fVJ.'UU'a.'al Jd! 
nutt V the (nan i t h.c} , h j 

loRh al t soMrja st. nu.'ho , C'c . '. 

’.jA'Iit iSoht'i.a.juvau ai"c ..U vjvidiv 
gmuiul Id (he I oud'.ti o’ . ; 

CJiAl l.l'.N'oh hiDl'O'llNd. loin i B. ui (• \r, aiitlmr of 


I.UIN i'M'i in AVANCKK, author 


'h til- 


.-•fit th 


> .!)sd 

■i ot n; 

J )( )Ii 

’Uf. 


ai! in!. ,Uiii 
t Bu; ■'! taiirr 

IS f.i'Si n 
s’ .. "i nh I r 

■dni f- 


• a d . 


n l-.t. 

> nc j‘i 


‘Uoi. " i hr jrtt" ot U'otiir*’ {j*rth 

"•'A ‘d fill' (niogv, 

.icnn.t of uiiidi tiin author tif 
(tf pi . wrthl stnidiilr for 
h t’-nniaiid Imiisrii srnt Uy CuJ 

i' ■> !” th,- apiwtli* 

d p.t,.;(Mu,hv of Imiuau Joy aud 
ja ( o.,;. racy ffctaou, us. hd. 

. duf li< d' (if “( ’j )fUB)rd 

tSu!.!, 'dv.v.d Wdhaiu** 

' '■!' .. r, { 1.,! i j . jl.- gOfU (J,; 

a . jU |,jr; |4lr-,( ituoK, HoUSC 
■ h’cj oivu V, fr Ijvina, her 
ov.t.i ot I'-cpt, A*, an I'jglrtiyu-* 
V !. tii-c ag.'.ru .f ( ouxi'ufiotj and 
".s t\r js-.'rgr l-n-al, a\y,v to 
tear! Ctgr, til!" porruanf p:,vr'ho-‘ 

- .p ■- t .onUfv aud /Ula/|S 

di', il,".'. if-'d a : uu ,f a jtai'k* 


"lunap I , 
d.'a? ur i oh 
puv.ou I 


Pi. Udh BKMt pir.l'UI'f* 

■- Bftio*'. rai h ot ttho.r 
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General Fiction 

THIS WAS OUR LIFE. Elinor Mordaunt, author of 

"Ti-Dpic (4tli thous.). This story tells of the migration of a missionary with 

hir, wil*; am I children from England to' the Friendly Islands, beginning some forty 
y«;;irs agu. The family consists of Jive daughters and one son. The greater part 
of Hie ''I (try I old by the third daughter, Meg, and though it is largely a novel of 
str.iiu;e plmes and peoples, it is the daughters of the missionary, with their keen 
insif-dit into their fatlier’s character, who really count. There are native revolts and 
(dvil war and Iragedy in the book; but This Our Life is illuminated with the 
trail' luc.Mil beauty of the island, its customs and beliefs. Above all, it is a book 
to be read by anyone who wishes for a few hours completely divorced from the horrors 
and anxiidies and sufferings of this war. 8s. 6d. 


THE WORLD TURNS SLOWLY ROUND. R. H. 

. 1\1 () i I J'cAM, author of “The Spanish Farm”, “Miss Lavington” (5th thous.), 
“Tla‘ ('diost and Ihc Maiden” {.4th thous.). The English-spealdng peoples appear in 
U)i i as the custodians of a civilization which, laboriously and often faultily built up, 
lias at least a certain achievement to its credit. What is this heritage? That is 
the Mibjrct of this novel. It seeks to portray the intimate roots in fanSly and com- 
inunilv of (hat for which we are. making the efforts and sacrifices of this crucial year. 
In this book we see “ricli man, poor man, beggar man”, even “thief”, in all their 
variel'v and not as a set of mechanized automata. For the world turns slowly round. 
It <lues iidt gyrate, nor move, with the vibration of machinery. Civilization is a human 
thing and ttie greatest roiuan.ee. ever penned. 8s. 6d. 


A COMMON ENEMY. J. D. Beresford, author of 

“l-'aillifiil I, overs” (35th thous.), “Quiet Corner” (3rd thous.). Might is right, is 
the tiallle cry ol tlie “Assyrian” ; and, challenging the creed of mercy and justice,'' 
tie lia-; iie.ii lv inijti-»s(.'d his reign of tyranny on earth when his challenge is answered 
li\' ilir l.iiet", of ualiirtg wliii'h soon show how puny are men’s greatest attempts at 
might and liow mm’ciless and frightful a god is physical force when humanity is its 
vii-tiin rather than its exponent. A warring world is brought to its senses by a greater 
coniinon enemy tlian Hitler. In universal peril is recognized universal brotlier- 
hiMtd ; and Mr. Campion, from his window in the ark to which he and his immediate 
rill'll' h.o'e been led, beholds the end of one civilization and the beginning of a new, 
in V. liii'li, at la'd, may dwell peace and rigbteousness. In his quiet, extraordinarily 
rotn inring style, Mr. Beresfonl makes the world cataclysm sound possible and, even 
in 1ti(>'.(’ (li'dressing limes, desirable. 8s. 6d. 

DAUOIITERS OF FOLLW Lady Joan Verney. The 

still N' of two girls, wiilely different in heredity and disposition, who are thrown to- 
g.rtlirr bv h’ate under unusual circumstances. From a Herefordshire vicarage, and 
a l.uin ill Wales, w(‘. arc taken to a gay and frivolous life in London, and then to 
Spain. I'inally, in the stormy Pyrenees, during the Peninsular War, they work out 
tlirif dr^.t iny, ari ordiug to tlieir respective characters, though this is not accomplished 
without tragedy. Ss. 6d. 

INCARNA'l'lC ISIS. Shaw Desmond, author of “Life and 

I'o'.tcr Ftvemaii” (sth thous.), “Chaos” (8th thous.), etc. This is a human story of 
ji.i'd, present and (utnre, centring about a modern group, who find themselves once 
more together alter their incarnation in E.gypt 3,400 years before. The Egyptian 
ineaniati'on, with its love story of the .Egyptian princess, wife of the Pharaoh, is 
inteii'.elv iutini;d<‘ .'md the reader will have to decide whether it is fiction or actual 
n7»fV iem c. 'I'he l,u mk ends on a note of prophecy in the Europe of tomorrow. Ss. 6d. 

BLA('K .SQUIRE. Horace Annesley Vachell, author 

of '* rhe < )mnnevs”, etc. In Black Squire Mr. Vachell tells the absorbing tale of a poor 
p.irson will I, iiUddnnly and cpiitc unexpectedly, becomes a rich squarson, pe effect 
of such a i tjange un ‘him and his family is chronicled faithfully. The novel portrays 
life in the West Country a.s it was shortly before the present war amongst both gentle 
and -limpki folk tvho chug to traditions and conventions. The old order is fightmg 
a hr.ini/ battle with the new. After many tribulations the selflessness of the parson 
trinnutlts In thi* novel there are two love stories of cumulative interest and tension, 
and a nioblematicsil situation arises which will whet the curiosity of Mr. Vachell’s 
and -so we venture to predict— s.atisfy it. gs. 6d. 

Atx IN THIS CATALOGUE ARE PROVISIONAL AND SUBJECT TO ALTERATION 
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General Fiction 

THE WHI TE WRl) OF INDIA, M.m;w ( iiAwixr,, niitfior 

of “huii.ia ttF'tF>,). "Ki'i’,* i. m!h,F {.R't lin'is " 1 i.i- !’i > .iMril 

taiti” (sill tlxius,), ct.c. 1 hi''- i‘- 'It* ' t.- tv of s ivvJH tn. .t -vi ■,!! la.ii.i;) 

town, kalpnr. in a dn‘ 4 v mrurr .4 tliv iSati.a', .Mf. < It ittiiun;*-; Hr-.-;. ,4' 

lisclia awl his tuuhmbtfii ahiHlv f<i tr)I 4 h.i'.r tti vr; p.-.-ii f!r,,| .j., vc,} 

than in this now nuvd. Ns. oH. 

LT.AISON. MivitAi-a. I'ai.m, :tn1ln)r of "I., no, ii..noiir 

atul Oh.-v” (fth thoir-.h " I'hv ! .'.iv <4 Hv ilth tlssa-,.!. i-V.MiN- 

larfW ciirh'* of onhIvis will hf HrlirJit'-H wHli hi- ti.-w whjrh h.is ali fl,.- • Hii.m.v 

qnaUtir''. of this atiJhur -it in: *''• !, » ih 

NOT I'OR TUI'', MIH-.K. !-.i \r.i rit Di-wim; Rai:i.. 

Ah'H hu //a- ,1/0/'.' is Ihn in I ! .. * I -'i .1 < 1 a . -.Dt.VM. O. ••Divif I Hi, 

(l(-i)-f ! i!'c! - cr's “ ( iif i- ,0! a-: .itiH '!■■'- i I’.n,'. , <1 ; W' ruvai'i! 

in<!ivii!iiah':-l’\ llu* l.nal <'! in i!> ’'vitti! Ii-,,!!; (ho ,-?! ■ .1,1. >; 'a jSi , ,4., jj j,- 

todav”, II i . *af a" i.n ! f!;r- h .a-.n! ' 1' , ’ . , .-'0,1 > 1 , t.:.. Ho jotpitv 

Veai'.. rwnf:. and Sas-.;d!.<.!. o.io, M.-rv.U'i, .Uid 

till* h'ii:.f Stiitvn .no---, N-. j-.si,-: ■ .< ■ i'..i’vi.ah . a ...id nn, iltciji 

to suit hr! own lan I'l - nd. 

BELOVJH) roCNim'. MnioiiMix. .luthor of 

"In an f tv«'.us rilv“ I'ldh th. 'n-,'-, ’t .'-ori.- 'h .■•■io.-" .itC! {(....r , ‘ h!-- Ihjrnfijjs’' 

{.}th thnns. ),»■;. i ..1! i,-! IMW f . F'. -tii'Mi.- > -a;;;,”.;..,, 

ht'sC Sidh'l', idonirhlir jmw ;Mvr-^ U'- .a-oWo : ,-i lua f.o . n:,t F -v.ijtii .ASiirau 

;;{( il'H'S rntdln! h'f.'.-i'a’.: f . n.r . o-.'..: n ■■ I'v.if v. • s o ioi jj.j 

of Ihf World rn:.il 4 h'-i ||« ’.h t-n- .4 tt. ws'-h a ■ Ii;r !*'•.. ), Oho i , .lii.voT' v.l'.i- a.v. WM\'ri:| 

itlfo I'if'T sir.rv is Mill-- witjrii w-ili .q-Oj-r-.d ?«.■' 1 :.'-; i, 4 - i-.j,,, i. , |i 

(.rqtad to Iht otfii'i Sitiilh .n! , * ' ..to! "k nd-ai wdi 

lunmiward f*y a!! wi'io h.H r j.'.ul {h--.ir,o hin- nt 

a lotllplO’-d ht’l'd he*!', How ‘dl'* tUld's t'n'.M, -'l-i F. <• .-d". '■ 1 . 1 1 n i Ik- o:.. , t.lijj'lSft* 

Iwt fT'aivh, Joahi* otir of Ifa- na-'-.l i '.I-T v.j.H.vt In- fjv' jupjj.it' 

WT'itni’. a*'- hd. 

THE NiE-ilT IS iU.IXI). Dn . ih S.wuhK. autliwr nf 

‘AVo nmn:-. Fa!Srd Uhn-a.-M" '-ta o' - '>h ■ 1* ha- 1 o- r1, “Wr 

'! IJttqis t'allrd Wran'-n", arliirVod 4 ■ F • ! l! ' . ! h-v Ho- , * .sud ]< dd:i‘ 

a-, ati nnn-ai.d, hriih-od, a:i'l ; '-H ^ *tah di.^ n.iiso.v 

os'i(h’‘i as llow.ud .’ss’Iiih,'. Ix.dj-'h ha .ii;---, ,--o; j.'.n.s ■ --s -s- , -a. d {t-iotlasitos! fhn 

»S;a’ of a now ai-fd Oiip-a F-Ud r“-*. ■■■.-aadht ■;;> -FT— .--‘o? ,,'1 . ' ,.-•<> v'; Fj 

V. i '!t!r(i a now Ji>:n'sd t<ti !|jr {oan;:r oT a tvo.: , A d ft. i V.' :m-. i .14, . 

a.. HU tif’r 'Jsdhh;!;; -hirw.l ' -d;;r ,4 ff r hri;! ‘O' • - >. i--.! ■ ,-fi, .0 J a 

fpotip of ndO'pn 1,; « hoi .n ?i ; ■ * ’.,.h ;a t** .hr a-‘ !'>< + ' - ■ - :» . - p 

nrtvrl, hs. f..:. 

FOMi’ASS COrRST;. R.w t Ihi , i-: ih.- tni.- 

'.toi y of atj An ! .'M r f.n.alv, wdii a-. r 1 ' ■ ■,/. j..; ", fv | 

roVFJ'fd liriir! Joi,; f-t 5 ? i .< s.r.th d.v Ft,- .-n Hf ! ' 

wiiF wrtli a quit h .Old wH tv 3nmt 3 .i‘:d ,1 •' t ‘ in- iohr 1 f hr hop |.*! n h 

of tnrnmf: fvtf^iv- niMt.tri'd ad... .w. iuiti.-.oujr v.;s‘--vh.r; y, ?. : *f.,- 5.^ j 

fdO'dini.; ItalUM*. I? 1 . a nar. a;-! ■ t> ■ . whi- ; - - h .■ ‘ , .or . • f,;/;: ,, j 

mafJTJlhiS'fit 'ti'll -in.i d:.r ty, .-yh ; • ,• 1 ^ ,J 

haves mt H!i{a«i fast a'.o oi wntad jo-* V - • * • . f- i » s i >':,q oj hoff, 

i*i a !‘o 4, whr h !■» a jrvi-hdn u . 4 ?'•- • 'r . >■••■ . " v.r -1 - , f a - - f j' fh- 5 ,^. y , jj 

and (taMiro vH- < j-m-.t ’.-w js; ?hr ■ ' d t - .■?. v, fo- . jjjrn 

Wffti an ustj'O"’ '.;vr .V{.-J‘.;n •>! *hra. r.wn. nd. 

LOVE AND ORDER. ,1..iamo T'.-.im •. "Tito 

hfteiq of this I r.’n:--; < -d*' i Ml v-; ; f S .r- % • d , ' p d I j- q. .. ^ 

A *liqhtlv I ra’v h’ f ti fi u .n . o * -< j, . v - ) ' ' |,; 

‘ 4 w ho smh V :r!d H u lo^ r tJ > 1 r ' r f - * o’ f _ * > » tk 

of h#*f M* hltr fv * Je hrj te jwd lo ehe „ o* » r | * 3 S . Oi r 1 # ,0 , r‘s {,»| 

a»il iifra ju partn-adat. M-;-.. 

AH 1'Wtf.lT fV JHDI »AtA*OKrK AM.- t**tt tf-vnFJ-i T p AiH.h'U'lOK 
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General Fiction 

A GIBBET FOR MYSELF. Averil Mackenzie-Grieve, 

autlvir of “Sacririce to Mars” (2ad thous.). In this novel Miss Averil Mackenzie- 
(hicvt' Likes modern Italy as her subject and shows how Mussolini’s rise to 
1 lower was made possible by the discontents of the bewilderecl ex-soldiers, 
the I'orniptioii and internecine quarrels of the numerous political parties, 
and llie apatliy of the degenerate aristocracy. Although presented against a back- 
ground of Italian politics, the book is novel in its own right. The scene is played 
niainly in I-'lorence and the conQict between the old order and the new is personified 
in llm clasli between old Count Bosconi and his son Aldo, who is married to a hard 
and ainlti lions .American girl. A craving for excitement leads Count Aldo to join 
in Urn brnlal punitive e.xpeditions of the Blackshirts and, finally, deserted by his wife, 
ti<‘ throws in liis lot with the Fascist movement and rises to power with its growing 
itillneiK'e, untii, after the collapse of France and on the eve of Italy’s entrance into 
t li<‘ War, hr asks his father : “What did you and your generation ever do for Italy ? 
and Iravf's tlin old Count wondering whether, in Dante’s words, Italy had not made 
a gibbet for herself of her own dwelling. 

MAN WITH MASK. Clare Sheridan, author of “Arabs 

Inlerlmlr”, “Without Fnd”. Clare Sheridan is a widow of the 1914 War. Her hus- 
Itand is ont‘ of the long list of missing. He has no grave. This is to explam how, one 
(lav sh(' (Mine across a book published by an anti-war Society and illustrated with 
grim records of mutilated soldiers. One of them had no face, but the fine Greek 
brow th(' strong liony chin and the well-set throat were almost the identical prome 
of lir’r missiii," Inisband. After the first emotional shock Clare Sheridan s imagination 
beean fo run’ riot : what if her husband had not been killed, but haying been a 
prisoner of war in Germany bad decided he could not return faceless to his wue an 
ehild ? On this foundation is built the story of a war hero revolutionary and mystic, 
who afieets all who come, in contact with him. The story is really 
one in Mngland, the other in Germany, of two people who meet after a separation of 
twenty years. 8s. fid. 

rilE TRAITOR. John Owen, author of ‘‘The Beauty^ of 

the Shins” ”'rhe Cotton Broker”. What is the mind of a traitor like ? Is he human, 
Im ho '•.onL ,h«ut impulSt b he often the victim less of cupidity than of his ovm 

rm.' i^ivck' Oil' THOUGHT. Winifred Graham, author 

■•■i;.,! On onf uth thons.), 

T.n.|nay hotel, immrftately new yet was alone. In 

thi.nitht hlic was a bndc ^SiiM was left hut a poignant 

l.,ndon her home had abince of her sailor husband the 

Strange” (4 th thous.), etc. happened to her. This book, with 

w<.>nsan”. IkThaps she was, ^jjs how an unassuming little lady, whUe 

i|.,,,,,v,iurofCrauforf and^W^^Us^^^^^^^^ herself, earned the 

bringing romance ana happiness 10 &uuui.y e if > 

rr '» » =Ar..— - — 
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Love and Romance 

TWILIGHT AND DAWN. Netta Muskett, author of 

*■ r.miarisk” (i8tii tlious.), ‘'The Gilded Hoop” (7th thous.). Judith Treed, in a lonely 
and eluldhood, linds coinpcusatiou in the care of her young orphaned niece, 

on wh'tm she lavi'dies a matornal and self-effacing love. No romance touches her 
(inirj life until she meets the. man to whom her niece, on a visit to South Africa, has 
l ien line eiiij.ai’ed. Before l .ysa luTself returns to England to marry Nick, he and 
ludith aie thrown together in circumstances which reveal to them the swift growth 
(it love tnr each othiM’. h'aced with the warring loyalties to this love and to Lysa, 
Indith takes control and forces the choice on Nick, believing this to be the only course. 
l.V'.a, ymmg and gay, has her own problems to solve in spite of Judith’s attempt 
to matiai'c all their lives. It is only when they have reaped the bitter harvest of 
their owil sowing that they find fresh values and lasting happiness. 9s. 6d. 


'ini': l.ADV Ol-' GARTH HOUSE. Hazel Adair, author 

ul ••Wanted a Son” ( p'd thous.), "Cockadavs” (2nd thous.). One of the species of 
•’wr-e thru lies”, of whom Bri.»wniug wrote, lives in the lime walk at Garth House, 
and wall he . the tid(v,; of lortime cl)b and llow. Particularly the fortunes of the little 
Kill le u luaid, h:iean<,)r Kuskin, who starts her career with the sole assets of a capa- 
bilrty tar liaid work ainl a smouldering ambition. Gradually, from a jumble of 
mimature ideas and ideals, she develops lu-r creed for life—a practical policy of self- 
nlvam nuent througli her own nnaided efforts. Then there is Donald, a young man 
..i geuih' hiceding, and ideas which his family regard as revolutionary, but which are, 
m uiv cas<> nudfectual. It is only when tlie practical and the impractical come into 
e,neu couMirt th.d. they find they arc both part and parcel of tlie same democratic 
tHuniuk^s of honi'^sf work and service. The ruthlessness of the one and the inenec- 
tnalitv of the other find a common cure in a rapture” — not their first, nor so careless, 
lull all the finer for the ordeals through which they have passed. 8s, 6a. 


OPEN WINGS. Barbara Cartland, author of “Now 

Now ,S.n<M,(ti" (.(111 IhoiB.). the eldest daughter oi the Vicar of Little 

Walton iriotliers lier ubsenl-minded father, the seventcen-year-old twnns Peter and 
IVke .uid the precocious beauty, Beth. Stepping over a hedge into her life comes 
Suuadrou i.cadcr limmy Braith, who has been injured in a crash landing. .Timray 
svvcep-i lier off her feet with a whirlwind courtship .and they are marned when he 
Ic.ises the Convalescent Home. After three days’ ecstatic honeymoon Jimmy is 
ret' din' hv the .Mr Minislrv. i-ornn, in Ids home, encounters a pomp and a luxury 
* ll;;: nm-el kimwn befool She discovers to her horror that her cousin Sa ly and 

liminv 't ive been closely associated in the past. An accident to I eke gives her th^e 
I, mi e u, leim-u liomc. Bather resentfully she eventually returns to her 
l.m beiu'e '.he ran e.'tplain lier coolness jinuiiy has a flying accident. How, out of an 
ii'.iuy ot sufiering and misery, they eventually find happiness foi thmse ves and 
'ri.in.d'. l.umlv is told in this sympathetic, light-hearted story which is Barbara Cart- 
l.md’N tuenty third novel. 8s. fid. 

1 1? Tins BE DESTINY. Denise Robins, author of “To 

^ I v! L 1., 1 iv.-" (Tth thoiB.), "Little Wc Know” (<)lh thous.), "Winged Lo-ve” ( 5* 

1 ' ( , .n i tk ' dancing [«rlnc.-s and co-stars at a West End cabaret, 

hi.ns.i. l.u.i .md Ulauut. a";: L ^ France and dance for the men who 

! IlmHm-'H-r her In^i' village beh hid the Maginot Line she meets a youijg 
a,,, tr.loui' d '• • ! ' !, ; in love with her. But Cara loves Claude. And then 

otfierf \sho f.ilh> th !■’! * 'ind she C'lii’t dance again. When she gets back 

.‘hl^'fil.K another dancing partner, and the 

to 1' It},*. Old tin t'B ' - become engaged to another girl. It is 

the -.it'iv id her lover V story' in which a great courage 

l-lll goril'r lo^ over the miseries into which war plunges 

!i .im' fuui* ''ghunt.mr girl”. 8s. 6(1. 

OKnoHION '\R1 ‘:A. Sonia Deane, author of “It3egan 

I .r: and Wife’’ («d thous.). Miss Deane has chosen 

in Pan .” ( futh of till War as the theme for her autumn 

1 mat wm be read and dixussed, uo matter 

wh.u the viewpoint held. 8s. (kl, - 

alL »» CATALOOU* ARS fROVlSIOMAI. AMO SUBJECT TO AUTEEAMO 



Love and Romance 


THIS MOTHERHOOD. Cicely Bo.\s, author ol "A Far- 

incr’s Marrint;t*”- This story tliscussos t!ie prolili'in of iho i scrholoiHcal i,liiri('ul(k‘^ 
of luotlK'fliood from the modtTii standpoint. A uclwr'ik ol trivial diiun stir incj'^ 
dents jnudnees in the heroine a nenrolii- eomlition in wtiii h slir «i[>enly 'iiioOions tlie 
desir.iliilitv oi nioth«?rhood. Tlie ^|orv moves to a dr.un.atie ( ruiehisirin in tlx* 

tra/',ie tij-ture of a Victorian j^ramhnother holds the eetitie v»f tlie staiv in ih,< ultra 
modem setting,' of a l.omlon air-raid. A houK uliieh will he (d inter, si to evervoue 
who has been a mother-' or who has liad a mother. ,Ss, (id. 

'FAKE MY YOUTH. Jane ('.ii.marr, uiillior of “.M-m is 

for Woman Made*', etc. Here is a romanee ilial i'. altoifetlier pleasant and I'eliesliine 
It tells the intriguing story of a rich giil';, elioit., to earn her own hviug after her 
father marries a giil of h«*r own age and lenders home Iii<- iidoler-dde. The liook 
abounds in vivid and colourful siames of l.ondon life .uid evcrv ■atit.ii ii ai is p.x k«-d 
with ('utertaiimient. A love interest, which is strongly maintained, dlumiiiat.'s a 
elever psyrholu.gi.sfl study and an iimr iial 'lu ial hat h/'.iduml, .\11 fid* . liai aeter . aia* 
natural and line to life, tis, (kI. 

NO SHEl.ThiR FOR 'HI If HlfARl'. Dana l.^uN. ()„ 

her lifth wediiing anniversaiy bi'antitul Kate Conwav thought slu- wa-, the luiJdest 
woman in the world- surroumh-.l hv luMuies. adoied iw hei liu J-.uid, and withVw.. 
small children, 'riiis is the story o( what h.ippened t.* Kate when Jie discoviued 
that her life had l'»cen Imilt on :.and ami everythat!', site s.ihied w,i , .wept avvav. In 
a novel warm and human and tender. de.dmg w ith teeti|'.tu/.d>le an.! behev.dtle pcopjo 
the author has told of the gallant siruggje win. h the Inxniv Imanj; K,d(‘ mad.* against 
poverty and despair. 'I liis s.toryot a woman's comage wall long, he n an. infiered. Hs pp 


CAROL LINDSAY. Ruth 1mj-;minu, author of "Ropes 

of Sand" (ami Ihous.), "Thi* ile.lge .if I honr." (.md thou -,k ete, Wlicn lively, viva 
eious Carol Lindsay wan left a iMaunh- s orphan at tw.aitv, she wa nt to .Moristoiin 
to tlie dull grand house ot her ’.lep I'-ier'.. ,\h ..n and h^.d'cl, whom -Ju- h.ts iiev.a' 
seiai. Alison is tdty, a severe <li:„igre«sdde woman who h.e, !oi ( aio! tin- •,aine didila- 
that she had tor tlu* girl's moilier. ( .u.>l n h.-i , a.gaiiea h« i m act ' , uasigmt* hostility 
and lakes a post as clianlteu-a* receptiojii-a to h.a imcje, } tr, hmie . l inils-n . six' 
.meets young Koltert h'leteh.ay his p.utuei, .md .dt.a' manv sKii am, he-, tijeir lust 
animosity turns to lov<-. A livelv romantic t.d.' m .1 rom.inlic ScojtcJi seif mg. hiveiv 
('haraeter IS fresh and vital. Thin i-. a stoi v lor those who hUe to follow Vh.* iiriils 
of true hearts over th.if rough lo.td win. h leads at la t to the golden g.pes of kwe 
triumiihanl. 8.s, 6d. 


LOVE FOR A SOLDIJ-R. DuKoniv U. Ui'.m,x, ;uith„r 

ot "tiirl in the Night", "The Uawrt ol hloman* e" h}th thous.), *‘l mt; e-,u h 
muimait and hug it tome for ever ; it is all to.,* go.-d i.. la >V\ Joanna Ik ave 1 , p/o i-s, d 
hv thix (lion, dll dining the '.ummrr ol m I-..} the jj; tune m i,- i hi.- .he 1, 
aiaitelv eonseioiis ot lua" h.ipfane* .mt! hi i love Howaid Kr-don (..mor i, i„.j' pi 
giasp eaeh perlei't monuait. |o liold d m lies mcnio;v for evei, {u ihi , hej l.ip-t. oj 
a long hill* ol nmels, Uoiothv L. Lpson poitmvs the f.-ov* .tim, ophiai- o* the .hiy, 
immediately piecrding the War and the Ur.t lii.ioti, month-, that 1 - !l.-w.' vCih' 
\ H'id 'iVmpath'C .she Ir\c,dn the jov. .Uid MatOiW -. i-t a w.u time h),de thi- .( -i.nv ot 
f.eparation, snspeie-e, the acliin;; lungisu’ ha nr\N-, tlie mtt n e ew nt leuns-n. the 
antlior tee!;, that if she helps one man or woman to g.mi the mnet .eietniv uj hei h,-).,. 
iue. the. hook was well worth wsUnsg. j'atma > ome-. to ieah.'e tint th<' 1 ha,., ,,t 
the woild about her lannot h/nm her inner ha|>p.me- . An said mi ht leijitv the 
near luesence of tlealh ■.halpen her wits .md ir.e tu ns. htd h.. ! g;ea! love ioj' her 
husband upholds and Mipports, her, .A hoctU of yomfoil. ?c., i.d 


ROJ),I)]uN S'FAR. 


SiMttN -Dahh, autiud’ (fi "( licnA' 

(loth thons,), “Strange WmK ." ftmh lhoUs,|. J he. e, the t dr t ■ j 
then- fneiuh, jie.t hetoie and in t atiei the hrgmnitiK ot the w.n. tjie {omhle th.u 
eotne to (hem ami the gav tinns. In iM’Uveen, Sa^ loni. -wenna;.,; m huct.u, who 
di-.likc. ami de.liii .ts the ttppvvate ;.e.v ; hi. s;-,ter, who h.e. wentismed ns.mv 
the Manelmndotis, hu‘.l,»and and wjje, imdmg t.hejf mnsiige a im taJe .md >ekin'' 
lulhhuent along M-paiate {uth (hr om* m the cumJiou ot ho.,dte- . and H. ttv m 
diavuig an amhulama* fn wareaiarred l-rancm To ail o| them, m one w.iv oi anothn 
cuuif"; happumss transformmg thefi lives hke a lUKhlen - t.n that, *.11111, Hs kwclv 
htuiiium e upon the <iuiri earth, H-„ (hT 

All imcm i»J xiiw Am mtmmmi am# mil..! i- %u AuiMAUm 



Love and Romance 

^ SWORD. Marjorie Stewart, author of 

J^ious.) Like all Marjorie Stewart’s novels this new one is 
; i nf IS the story of ordinary people living the ordinarv 

a^cenL^ltori^^n their troubles and happinesses, tragedies and^ comedies, all 

t£ SSff .K war-time. The title refers to the sword of 

the spirit rather than an actual and material blade, and there is nothing too harrowing 
glimpses here and there, of the courage that is the nation’s daily 
demands a happy spirit instead of gloominess, and a 
gallant hopefulness in the place of despondence. 8s. 6d. 


ROAD. Elizabeth Carfrae, author of 

Town Gu-1”, “Jacob’s Ladder’’ (8th thous.). Driving through the Park one night 
i-sarDara Grant pauses to hear a stump orator speaking on pacifism. He is easily 
getting the womt of the argument and when he is hit by a stone Barbara offers him 
a lift. She and Lawrence Holt become great friends and eventually marry, and he is 
appomted Headmaster of one of the larger public schools, but owing to his paci&stic 
views IS finally dismissed. He goes to America, leaving Barbara and their child to 
follow, but war breaks out and Barbara joins the Red Cross. Lawrence, on the 
staff of an. isolationist^ newspaper, is sent to England on a special mission. During 
an air raid their child is killed and, stricken with grief, Lawrence realizes the value 
of his jiacifism when it touches him personally and he enlists in the Gunners, Barbara 
refinses to see him for, illogically, she holds him responsible for the child’s death, but 
he is wounded and is taken to the hospital where she is working. There they meet 
and start life afresh together. 8s. 6d. 


TOMORROW’S SUNSHINE. Lewis Cox, author of 

“I’haiitom Rival” (5th thous,), “The Star-Spangled House” (3rd thous.). The story 
opens at Carolyn Lane’s wedding. Having been twice postponed, through her airman- 
liaru'tVs leave being cancelled, the ceremony takes place with all the traditional pomp 
and beauty which every woman loves. After the wedding, while Carolyn is changing 
into her travelling clothes, a wire comes recalling Kay to duty. And now the honey- 
nioon is }>ut off because he is under orders to go East. Caroline joins the W.A.A.F. 
in the hope of going overseas and meeting Kay. The romance describes the triumph 
of love and fidelity over a succession of obstacles — long partings, temptations, and 
brc'aUi-taking adventures. Everyone will enjoy this enchanting three-star romance. 

8s. 6d. 


THE FLAME OF YOUTH. Kathleen Noakes. This is 

the story of Elizabeth, who at a ball at Great Heathly, a Tudor mansion in Susses, 
falls in love with Julian Fairway, heir to a baronetcy and all the glories of Great 
Heathly. But soon Elizabeth discovers that there is a mystery about her birth — her 
mother died when she was bom and no one has ever found out who her father was. 
She runs away to London to seek a career, deciding that the proud Fairways would 
never accept her as Julian’s wife. After adventures as a shorthand-typist in a copying- 
oihee and as a temporary secretary to various people, Elizabeth throws up her job 
whfMi Julian Fairway marries another girl. Martin Cooper is in love with Elizabeth 
and she. marries him and settles down to life in a London suburb. But her husband 
beroraes an invalid and she returns to the business life she had abandoned, in the 
end becoming the successful head of the Bureau where she hadbn.ee worked. Eliza- 
beth takes part in an election campaign in the North of England ; and as a result 
solves Ihe. mystery of her birth, Martin Cooper dies and eventually Julian and 
Idizabeih are liroiight together again. 9s. 6d. 


A COMEDY OF ENDEAVOUR. E. W. Savi, author of 

“The Human Element” (8th thous.), “The Way Thereof” (8th thous.). The story 
centres round familv life in a new London suburb, in war conditions as they are today. 
( If jiarticmlar interest arc the reactions of the community to Civil Defence in all its 
v.'iriations. 'Fhe high light of characterization falls on two girls in their romantic 
asf'.ociatiou with the men of their circle and during their common experience of air 
attacks and recurring dangers; whil6 about them revolve the affairs and activities 
of \'<‘ry human ocoplc whose personalities, though purely fictitions^ are familiar to all. 
Their foibles and follies bring them to life in this comedy of endeavour and identify 
them with the millions who are helping the war effort in these times of tragedy and 
heroism. 8s. 6d, 

AWi WCES IN THIS CATALOGUE ARE PROVISIONAL AND SUBJECT TO ALTERATION 



Love and Romance 

LONhSOMK I, 0 \ Kl^. M aih.aki; i IvAii iih: Sai'ndfrc; 

fhorol "ilif 1 cinkrt St}.,j.” j j-d Tan a !><• w,, i f 

(*'h-[uthv al (he will of a mao li\ ini.- at a ilidaiM e i,,vn .'i, ,■ .oV'iV 
nmiticalioii ? fn this iiiewirti! waf tin:.- ionmi-.r tinf i Vm ''V) Tr 
niiUt of retni.Ke,isklfM!e...rrnt, di,! (., !hr w.auan he -U e' tiiia',' l.n' 'i'Vstery 

lail'ely Hiees. wiieii she imexiHTletilv mhenird >arh ’ M Hniis 

ol t.i^ s,-,here altogetlor. . iao ^•..van(. .eoH- ’ i im , ‘ 'n'; m’ ''/‘'r ' '"n 
Ar.'hangel with (hr \-aol.a - a. <.■„( ■' M^avine (tm d, t’!;! ' / ' d,o( railed ' ' llie 

-thniil him with a rdirend , g' hmeA all i.e, ..v’'.'/ \v }. 's I*'*' ‘"'‘’I'*'" 

hlossnmed |or(li j n -m piaiii ■I■at!e^^■. U,,- imlhoe- int.Vihe ih',," /T 
■uiothrr matt, and whirled awav Item lutn t-- a thnllme e o.aM I'l,, a'*' 

Ml mttrder. ihr gttpef that p-oahtr muSo,! hr; neve, .'m, , el n , f d' t 

•niamt wav. he ha.l wivded file virt,., v Jowe he- pp,, ,, , J* “* ids mvn 

nMhmg latr play And re, old an . admmv mim,- noda- ,( ue/l/ jl il'uud "1^7^ 

Mvs/(’jy and ' I' hr ills 

IJlh. S\\{)RI) ol^ 1 a\ { ly. J)h,\xis \\ i!i:ATM:v, “r^iiice 

ol I hi tiler W 1 Iter-. . . ihe ;.e., .... ^ * lllirp., 

'rriM!,.rv'‘ (.'Ath Imp,), ••'ri;e, l.'.u'ud Athod 7 '-’!'-; ^ l''<u 1 .idde,n 

"Ilie HiaeK I laronev,", e(e, It ua-. •ae--'.- tr-d Pi rfri'i • \U ^ 'Opordur'’ 

wtale a h.ve s(e.rv, I ie immedtaf. U oili-i “'ni A t'’'md m'v i t 

whteh llx-jerame the ie,,,iiide, ' \), i p.p, ‘’''''‘A Hjint, 

..ud one with a tea! leak m tl So I.e A !!' , m 

I'- and. while Mi. Wlieatlev would, hr- the f. ♦ t , i 41 . , \ it 

‘^••ntanee. ,( eertandv ha-, a kteh n. ,i t lius'-a. „ v dm 7 m’; ‘ ‘m •' 

ds we/;;,- m the love {.HO .h..e,,,,..p. vm.t'-' nZ.a l' , ” ‘ I'*** 

treasitie rir the eoidoim.lm.e o{ I 5 n;„,pp.,, pp..,,,V.,. . .a:';. ’'h-'s*;! '-'’-itcli for 

samm Readetsof •‘Tlie pui-wt <•{ luhan liiv" « 1 !! ihe'de iip ‘ 

Ijlr pill is the |e.d..n-.!v Knatded ru,;hfern vraa o!d' i 7 i‘.h\| .hm; 

.»tre living in Alevandtia. As a mmo, .af-re, le?nn Ciu i ) h\ 

seems that the Swo,d m f-ale hr . f., etwee,, (Is-le \ m > -Z . 

yvheatlev ha-, wnttei, a -,fotv with a e 05 , ifi'.,),.',! mdnu-' Z, ' , 

h). to litne. tn{o. (hr Wat m t-iijopr toia-.ed the P ! -o;';,’,,, '' 7" o' ' 

so (hr uai m the Nea, f. fpjjlr-. {he i • ,e f H f *; * ' ‘s' *' V !h: 1 st 

MrTsa Matnih {o fM-npha.n m-« » id'-. fZ.' Z ^ '"^oOi . 40,,j,;,,f.ai 

‘'itapte,-. a,)r played out rat aimte ol lueh l':a.-e'i; ‘\V t h'eTe- n' 'In ‘ 

tkeir wav eiown the tVmmuda am! the .Anphm Zieri ' \un e /J e t 

into Pie -a-.i, od. ' * .'iAim . no, l.ai,sp mrven fyn'h 

oi- 'zz, .'Zz.zz ■ 

\\ vnne present-, an linttd.e-i Pet-,-e.', Z'* *» '‘‘Z’’ tov-Aeir, ..Antdionv 

afip.uenllv eeateftr.ive, last the , 77 ' ..Z Z 'ZiZZ' ^ Z*- rudrm:r 
duelled a Voma: All lour otpen u'.', H.-i-' 77 "“'Z'" 7 

tUHldeter. !he -fotv he,-m, whep -Za 7 Z,' ' 7 “ ' ' 

raid -.heirep •a.tthoidv Te.m’pitoe,! r p. p' , ' ' '' .Z'.ZV’ ' dr, a»,f- 

has sealed, [ht- shelter,' I hmr is -aeZ*. oe p..Z *‘7’ Z't 7''*'' ’’‘'‘‘I'*' i-eashv Iromh 
Vf'eal, halt 1);, 1 laik v * ep.-. n- ,> Z. ZZ Z"* olsiiow Mnrrptt- 

vu!.-h,.def! tuin),, ffi , , Z' ‘ , p/, ,7Z7,,,/' ' vodf, 

I"'- '"S /i ,r„ I..’., ,',... .'.'i 

' a. - o, h fi. . . , , p , j. ^ 


" 1 nne ( ‘{j j, .5 HPu.ie, 
hinle anel fpme-.i wr*r ad,, 
•'ap*' he.-nf, Vwher- a -'m.-t 
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the Kiwldedee ‘..ntnuirr mu 
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Mystery and Thrills 

STUDY IN SUSPENSE. Andrew Soutar, author of 

“Public Ghost No. i” {3rd thous.). The title is a perfect description of this new 
Idiineas Spinnet mystery. The threatened man has hidden himself away in a countrv 
house. He awaits some fate which he knows to be merited, lujt ran nev^er tell who.'-r 
hand will strike the blow. The long hand of vengeance reaches out from an .AfriLaa 
desert. How that blow is delivered is one of several mysteries in the. story : onb.' the 
astuteness of Phineas Spinnet could have, unravelled it. rTom first to last, the revjer 
is kept in a state of “nerves”, even as the victim, 7s. 6d. 

BLACK SPIDER. S. P. B. MAisT^uthor of “Men in Blue 

Glasses” (3rd thous.), etc. This is a spy story from a different angle, tlie angle of the 
angler. A young airman is sent out to find an ab.sent-nii:ided scientist-hshermau 
who has mysteriously disappeared carrying with him the secret of an invention of 
great importance, both to the British and German Governments. The race between 
the German spies and the young Englishman takes the reader off to the delectable 
]>eat-brown rivers of Perthshire and the crystal-clear green waters of that princess 
of rivers, the Derbyshire Dove, so beloved by Izaak Walton. So once again Mais 
blends beauty, thrills, original situations and clear-cut living human characters, to 
give us a lively absorbing narrative that never flags for an instant, S.s. 6d. 

I, SPY. Simon Stone. The “Greenmantle’' of this war 

— different, because the war is diflerent, but equally a classic ... a tale that 
simply won’t let you sink back into your chair, but keeps you on tenterhooks to 
the end . . . there’s nothing here that’s fantastic or improbable, the narrative 
unfolds naturally, bringing suspense, rich description, satisfying characters, wild 
uncertainty, and vivid action, right up to its momentous dose, Ss. 6d. 


WANTED BY THE GESTAPO. Captain A. O. Pollard, 

V.C., M.C., D.C.M., author of “Black Out” (54th thous.), “The Secret Pact” (4th 
thous.). Flying Oflicor Timothy Dale is shot down while engaged in a night attack 
on a German-occupied aerodrome near .A.miens. Landing by parachute, he encoun- 
ters Marcelle Lenoir, who has escaped from the clutches of a high Gestapo officer named 
Heinrich Sturm. Marcelle takes Timothy to a farm where a British Secret Service 
agent is lying mortally w'ounded. He gives them part of a message, but dies before 
he can explain that it relates to the German plans for the invasion of Great Britain. 
'Phe rest of the story conceri.is their adventures in trying to find the hidden docu- 
ments before they are discovered by Sturm and his associates. They succeed, and the 
climax arrives when they are caught by Sturm after a desperate chase from Paris 
to the coast. Then, in the nick of time, they are rescued by a detachment of British 
parachute troops which has been dropped in the Pas de Calais to attack a limited 
objective. Together with the detachment, they are taken off by British Naval units 
and conveyed safely across the Channel to England . 8s. 6d. 

ENCORE ALLAIN ! Bruce Gr.\eme, author of "Poisoned 

Sleep” (5th thous.). Two hours after his death had been announced Captain Romer, 
of the Free French Intelligence Service, was seen in a West Kensington hotel. How 
he came to be there, why, and what subsequently happened to him w^ere questions 
which Superintendent Stevens, of the C.I.D., and Inspector Pierre Allain, late of 
the French Surety Nationale, were charged to investigate. As both these detec- 
tives are established favourites with a discerning public, little more remains to be 
said except, perhaps, to add that among the many mysteries investigated by the 
orovokiagly fascinating Pierre Allain, none has led to a more exciting climax. Indeed, 
these events related against a grim background of world history, become an adven- 
ture 'rather' than just a detective story. We suggest that it will be none the less 
popular for that reason. S s. 6d. 

MURDER IN QUEER STREET. Clive Ryland, author 

of “Twelfth Night Murders” (2nd thous.), “So Death Came” (end thous.). London 
under the “blitz”. Was the house in “Queer Street” gutted by incendiaries and did 
Benita Stroud die through enemy action ? For once, the Nazi airmen were not respon- 
sible luid the Yard soon realized that they are faced with a cleverly planned cold- 
blooded murder. In this tale, full of surprise moves and revelations, Clive R>land s 
thi-ee ffiwurite detectives, Chief Inspector Georp Bassett ex-Inspector now Am 
Warden) Anthony Winslow, and Inspector Meadows, combine to solve the most 
sensational case that any of them has ever handled. 8s. 6d. 

ALL PRICES IN THIS CATALOGUE ARE PROVISIONAL AND SUBJECT TO ALTERATION 
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Biography and Memoirs 

RUF US ISAACS : First Marquess of Reading. The Mar- 

QUESS OF Reading, K.C. No public figure of modem times has had a 
career than Rufus Isaacs, ist Marquess of Reading. No record of 
so aclveriturous, varied and brilliant a life could fail to be of intense interest. But this 
biography has the added advantage of being written by his son, partly with the aid of 
ins father s papers, but even more largely from his own intimate knowledge of the 
laibiic and private lite of the great personality with whom he himself was so closely 
assotnated Ironi his earliest years. Two volumes. Large Demy. Illustrated. 

J he AMtohiography of one of the greatest Sailors of all time : 
hVANS OF ITIE BROKE: Admiral Sir Edward Evans’s 

Advcmturons l.ife. It is probable that no sailor since Nelson has had a more thrilling 
liu! than Adiiiiral Sir Edward Fv'ans, who holds more medals for deeds of bravery 
than anjf other man. His life has been one of amazing coiii’age and adventure from 
Ins earliest years. In this autobiography Admiral Evans has set down with his own 
pen a vivid and candid record of his amazing life. Not only on account of its great 
uit(*rest as a story of brilliant daring and enterprise, blit also as an authentic chronicle 
ol one of the greatest figures the British Navy has produced throughout its history, 
this book has great and permaneut importance. 


\VH() CiOEvS THERE ? Sir Archibald Hurd, author of 

Navy”, “The Sea Traders”, etc. Sir Archibald Hurd’s new book, 
H Ih) (tOt's J here ? , is nnich more than a biography ; it is a challenge to contemporary 
opinion on the (.'arecrs of great statesmen, sailors, and others. It consists of a series 
cil tirst-hand siuipshols of leaders of the nation, including Asquith, Haldane, Grey 
and IVlcKe.nna ; and of otftcers of the Navy who had a powerful influence on events 
Hueh a;i i'isfu'r, Jellicoe, Beatty, Bacon, Scott, and others. Great journalists and 
ilimr methods of working are described in this record — Lord Burnham, father and 
sou, Sir John Le Sage, at his death the doyen of the journalists of this country, and 
numy others wlio in their day helped to shape public opinion. Who Goes There? 
is a volume covt'ring a wide range of interests and challenges contemporary opinion 
on t he actions and policies of soine of the greatest public men who have passed 
across the stage of British history during the present century. Demy. Illustrated. 15s. 

PRELl'BE TO MISADVENTURE. Mrs. Violet Trefusis. 

'i'liis is tlic book of an imnqxmtant cosmopolitan who has travelled and sojourned in 
iiiiiiiy countries without pride or prejudice. Her home, from which she was recently 
driven by the G(n’mans, is in France. She has given us an intimate and unconven- 
tional portrait of Reynaud, who was a friend of long standing. Mrs. Trefusis is 
{trolxibly the last Englishwoman to have been received in ttte-h-teie by Mussolini and 
certainly the last Englishwoman to have spent an hour and a half with him since the 
Abyssinian conquest. For the first time she publishes this interview in detail. Demy 

i6s. 


'I'HE SPORTING QUEENSBERRYS. Marquess of 

JEF.NSBlt,RRY. Xhe Marquess relates intimate and hitherto unrevealed 
episodes in the lives of his sporting forebears ; of his grandfather, who framed the 
famous Qiiccnsberry Rules of boxing ; of stirring fights in the ring. He describes the 
exploits of the famous Duke of Queensberry, known as Old “Q”, the greatest sports- 
man of his day, promoter of prodigious and fantastic contests, who made a million 
r.b'rling, mostly by daring and spectacular wagering. Demy 8vo. i8s. 

I'UE FIRE OF LIFE. General Sir George de Symons 


Barrow, G.G.B., Iv.G.B., R.G.]M.G., C.B. a soldier’s record of 

Itirty-six years’ sm-vice, of life in an Irish regiment, in the Indian Cavalry^ on the 
North- We;;t EVouticr of India, in Pekin and Manchuria ; of campaigns in Waziristan, 
fhina, Erama', PaltLsliiie, Syria, Afghanistan ; of friendship and service with many 
of the most enuiK'ut soldiers of his day, including Roberts, Haig, Allenby, Wilson, 
Robertson, Birdwood, Chetwode, Wavell ; of contacts with H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales (Ibilm of Wiiulsor), Lord Reading, Clemenceau, Dyer, Lawrence and other 
notabilities ; of scenes and incidents in Eastern Lands and the Mediten*anean. The 
record <*nds in a drop from full General iwthe Army to full Private in the Home Guard 
Demy Hvo. 18s. 

AU nUlCES m nos cat.-nlogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Biography and Memoirs 

CROCKFORD S. A. L. Humphreys. The late eighteenth 

and early iiincK'imth centuries produced some of the most colourful the most astonish 

M''''n'ofthcmvverememb2src^S 

the { riinbliiig thil.) foimdcd b)' the fonner Jishinoiigcr, VVilliam Crockford of which 
this book IS an .iccount. Ihcrc is great cliarm about this book in its re-creation of 
vaimhed characbtns who eouki nourish only in their own age and Xse like not 
be seen again. Barge Demy 8iio. 1 llustruled m colour. 30s. 


War and Politics 

HUTCHINSON’S 

QUARTERLY RECORD OF THE WAR 


‘I'HE FIRST QUARTER”. Sir Ronald Stores, K.C.M.G., 

C B 1 C. Septornher to Novernher 1939. It would be impossible to find a chronicleJ 
of the war with hner Qviahlicatioris for the undertaking than Sir Ronald Storrs. His 
knowledge ;ind practical exiiericnce of many aspects of world affairs could scarcely 
hr snrpass.>d. I he work will appear quarterly, in separate volumes, each recounting 
ilie oceurnmees aiul developments in the previous quarter, with copious explanatory 
maps, diagrams and illustrations. Large Crown Sno. Profusely Illustrated. 9s. 6d. 

'THE SECOND QUARTER’'. SirRonald Storrs, K.C.M.G., 

t' IklC. DecenilMii- 1939- iM-briuiry 1940. Like “The First Quarter”, this second volume 
ol Hutchinson s Quarterly Record, covering the whole of the December-February 
perioti, deals comprehensively yet concisely with every aspect of the war. Although 
in no sense ollicial propag.anda, Sir Ronald Storrs’ history is the only work of its kind 
and thu sole nUerim substitute available for the final summing-up by posterity— which 
cannot come until the shadow of Nazi Germany has ceased to darken the world 
Large i roirn Svo. Ji Illuslralions and Maps. 9s. 6d. 


“THE THIRD QUARTER”. Philip Graves. March 1940 

-May 1 The Third Quarter of Hu tchinson’s “Record of the War” covers the period 
March May lop), and also includes the evacuation of DunJ-cirk and the withdrawal 
Irom Norway in lunly juuc. Like the two preceding volumes, it deals with every 
asj’iei't of the struggle, but as its period was that which the Nazis chose for the open- 
ing of the much-heralded Blitzkrieg and during which the first Government of National 
Unity wa,s fonncil in Britain, it devotes much more space than the earlier volumes to 
purely niilitarv matters and to the discussion of the internal political situation both in 
I'l-.mce ami Great Britain. The publishers have secured the services of Mr. Philip 
<;ra\('s to succeed Sir Ronald Storrs, who has been called upon by the Government 
to perform special work during the crisis. Mr. Graves, a member of the Foreign 
1 kqiartment of The Times, served iu the last war in the Near East, and is well acquainted 
with European and Near Eastern politics, and has written on military affairs and 
j'olicy. Large Crown Svo. Illustrations and Maps, 9s. fid. 


“THIC FOURTH QUARTER”. Philip Graves. The 

I'ourth (laarfer of Hutclvinson’s “Record of the War” deals with that period from June 
lo September which saw- the opening of Germany’s great air otfensive on this country. 
.\s iu his i,>ievions volume, Mr. Philip Graves sums up the military, political and 
econ.unie a^.pects of the struggle, writing in turn of Oran, the men of Vichy, the Far 
I’.c.i, Gmier.il de Gaulle, japan’s partnership with the Axis, Rumania’s fate, Italy’s 
con v^’nitMitly invented quarrel with Greece which has led to the present war between 
tliosc c'tniniries, the Mediterranean and .\frica, India, America and the Colonies. The 
all I In ir <’1 rates a composite picture of the various episodes of this last quarter of the 
Im.t twelve months, bringing events into as true a perspective as the trifling lapse of 
limt> allows. As before, Mr. Graves’ work is brilliantly done. Large Crown Svo, 
lllustfations and Maps. 9s. fid. 

Alt, PKICES IN TIMS CATALOGUE AICE PROVISIONAL AND SUBJECT TO ALTER ft.TION 
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War and Politics 

WAVELL IN THE MIDDLE EAST. Major-General 
H. Rowan Robinson, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. General 

Wavfll’;, liriUi.uit r.ainpaigii iu the Middle East will long be studied by his- 
torian:. as a Rieat military enterprise and aehievenient. In this volume General 
Kowaii {<obin-.< m surveys tln^ teelmical progress of each cainpaigu and relates the whole 
strategy ul iht* War as it proceeds iu the. Mediterranean and the Balkans. All avail- 
able rnlonnatiou has gone into the making of a penetrating study on this notable 
I*ha'.<‘ (»{ Ibiiish military history. General Rowan Kobinsou is exceptionally quali- 
h«’d to nudiTtake this task, as not only has he established himself as one of our most 
n-lrable .rnd authentic military critics -his coritrilnitions to the Journal of the Royal 
(hiiteJ Strvke Instilule ani particularly well known- -biit also he has had firsL-hand 
tnihl.'iry e.'Cperii'nni of the terrain about which lie writes. Illustraled. 7s. 6cl. 

ATL.ANTIC FAK'IHERSHIR^^^^ the Rt. Hon. J. C. 

\'V I'd Hi wool), D.S.O., M.P., author of “Memoirs of a Fighting Life” 

( .!tid Itaiirs.). ' In his l-'oreword to Coloucsl Wedgwood’s highly successful aiitobio- 
/'.i.iphv, “Memoirs uf a lughting Life”, Mr. Churchill wrote, “\V(;re 1 asked for the 
Ixwt (•vrd'Tictr of ihc! virtrns uf our democracy, I would cite the w'hole political life 
ot m\ old arid gallant frit'ud Jos, Wedgwood . . During the sumraer of 1941 
thr, g.if.tl ttf.nie of Fiptlish parliamentary life went to America to collect tirst-hand 
inliit iii.u iuti Iroin the jx'ople and tlie rulers of that coiintry, and to discuss with them 
till' nio.t iulimate ar.pects of Auglo-.\merican co-operation. Atlantic Partnership 
f’ivfs the lull (»hsmvations and conclusions he drew from his wide range of contacts 
thitiuiJitiul the II.S.;V. It is a volume that has value not only in relation to the 
« mnsic ot the War, but ns a sigujiost iu the destiny of the English-speaking peoples. 
jRmy, u:s. (xl. 

THE ARMY’S EIRST FIFTICEN MONTHS OF THE WAR. 

Majiik lA Yic-Vi's-Brown, D.F'.C. ) who has been Military Correspondent 
ot fh.' Ihtilv S/nirh and Allied Nevvsi)ap(,'rs since the Norwegian campaign began, and 
li;i'. Ix-eu in i lose touch with those directing events that have made history. The 
sluiv tu jlii- hist year ol the war- of the landings and subsequent retreat from_ the 
110} lilt !u tjonls, tile march into Idanders, the grim lighting in Belgium, the epic of 
DuularU, aiel th<‘ coU.ipse of France is told simply and clearly, without evasion or 
ciiuivocalion. rhcs<‘ dire and glorious liattles live again in the pages of this book, 
ioj they .tre lohl in the style which made Bengal Lancer famous, i guinea. 


Till-; R.A.l-.’S FIRST FIFTEEN MONTHS OF THE WAR. 
.\iu OuMMonoKE L. E. O. Charlton, C.B., C.M.G., 

u •, o. In thi'. Ixiok Air-Commexiore Charlton takes ns through the first twelve 
niM,,;!, , ot v..ir in, and Irom, the air. That is not to say that aircraft operations are 
"I t<i!i r'o 111 ivflv trom the lighting by sea and land. Indeed it is one of its merits 
tti.u till- ho..!, ilix". ndcr to hotli these elements in the universal theatre of the war. 
I hr M idri I . tlm>. .ihle to keep iimtual hold of the main thread of events and, at the 
'Uue tunr, udoun himsell particularly on the subject of the air operations as that 
ph iM' ol w.n unlolded. 1 guinc 

Till-: NAVY’S FIRST FIFTEEN MONTHS OF THE WAR. 

E, K ( VlLVITERTON, author of "Epic of Dunkirk” (9th thous.) 

“Vrvri n'*, S.cm'’ {sth thoiM.). Widclv recognized for many years as a leading authority 
...1 e. IV d .ind‘ aU nntfers concerned with the sea. Commander Ke’ole Chatterton here 
p.o run. le. with an m.piriu.g and fully-informed survey of British naval activities 
♦ cum' a i-t-neMl txMiixl of the present war. Accompanied by hundreds of superb 
lil i tmu.m ., il.r Imthoi’-, text gives a complete picture of the maimcT m which the 
lu.v.d \avv li.c* m.nntained her command of the seas. _ It dcf.enbvs great butties 
y,»a>h h .die.nlv taken tin, ‘if place in iiistory and epic actions lu the autheiu.c 
uadP.iMU oj unr Navy, and it pays tribute to the iucreasmg and lev. 
nt the Seivire”; the secret submarine warfare against enemy ports and 

t a 1^ ; Hr orulun. cunvuving ot transports and meri'haat ships and thg constant 
\upl ,doom the .oaits o( the British Isles and British tWessioa^ in all corners of 
the wmid t gmne.v, 

*(,1 IK fU.S C*Mt«S«K ABE BKOylSIONAI. ANB SUBJECT TO AUTERATION 
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Belles Lettres 

THE SATURDAY BOOK. Leonard Russell. Illustrated 

with wood eiOTavi^s by Agnes MiUer Parker. Or, if you wU! forgive a little eaag- 
geration, Me hook that has everything. These are bold words. Let us try to explain 
them. 2 he Saturday Book is a treasury of fiction, biography, essays, poetry and 
ir. ihe distinguished contributors, who have \mtten specially for the volume, 

11 J- Massingham 

Philip Guedalla Eric Newton 

Nathaniel Gubbins Dilys Powell 

John Hayward V. S. Pritchett 

i-x James Stephens 

Ihe editor IS Leonard Russell, whose English Wits was a great success last autumn. 
Superbly illustrated throughout by Agnes Miller Parker. 400 pp, los. 6d. 

COLLECTED SKETCHES AND LYRICS. Herbert 

Far JEON. Xhe Herbert Farjeon Omnibus has all the variety of one of Mr. 
Farjeon’s revues, alternating verse and prose, satire and sentiment, grave and gay, 
so that the reader never quite knows what he is going to get next. Altogether, it 
contains nearly ninety different pieces, including all the best sketches from Mr. 
Farjeon’s i.ittle Theatre and previous revues : all the best lyrics ; prose pieces, 
serious and humorous ; dramatic criticisms ; broadcasts, etc., etc. An original 
feature is provided by the copious footnotes, in many of which passages with the 
Censor are divertingly narrated. 8s. 6d. 


EXPRESS AND ADMIRABLE. James Agate, author of 

‘‘Thursdays and Fridays”, ‘‘Ego : An Autobiography”. Express and Admirable is 
intended to be read over what used to be our eggs and bacon, or when strap-hanging 
on the way to the office. James Agate has put into it the best of his wit and non- 
sense, with occasional nodules of sense. Years ago The Times described him as “a 
Philistine with the conscience and equipment of an intellectual”. He asks us to say 
that was O.K. by him then, and still is. He hopes it will he O.K. by readers of this 
little hook, which, by the way, should be dipped into but must on no account be read* 5s, 

THURSDAYS AND FRIDAYS. James Agate, author of 

‘‘First Nights”, ‘‘Bad Manners”. Every Thursday for ten years Mr. James Agate 
has written an article on books for the readers of the Daily Express. Every Friday 
for seven years he has chatted to the readers of John 0’ London's Weekly. He has 
creamed these articles, or, if you would prefer it, skimmed the milk. This book is 
not addressed to readers of highbrow weeklies, who at most number a tenth of one 
per cent of the reading public. It is addressed to men of normal intelligence who 
like good books and good plays, but who have not time to dig for themselves in the ' 
quarries out of which books and plays are hewn. los. fid. 

i' 

(jCTlCYCil 

THE JUDICIAL OFFICE AND OTHER MATTERS. Rt. 

Hon. Sir Henry SLESSER, P.C., author of “Judgnaent Reserved”* 
“The I-aw”, etc. In this book Sir Henry Slesser discusses the duties and technique 
of a Judge’s work. He also writes upon political, philosophic and legal subjects, and 
on other secular and religious matters. It will appeal to all readers who enjoyed his 
best-selling autobiography, “Judgment Reserved”. i8s. 


MEMORIES OF THE ASSIZE COURT. Andre Gide. 

Translated from the French by Philip A. Wilkins. The great French writer has set 
down a subtle and a completely frank account of his impressions and reactions while 
serving on a jury at a French Assize Court. He is not so much concerned with giving 
a detailed description of the external facts of each case as with analysing the factors 
that arose through the personal effect created by the prisoners and the psychological 
relationships between the jurors, the counsel, and the judge. The primary problem 
that he discusses, and brilliantly illustrates , is the mental agony of the Juror who knows 
at heart that the prisoner has committed the crime but that a verdict of guilty would 
incur a legal sentence opposed to ordinary human conception of justice. The shades 
of emotion and thought are expressed with a precision attainable only by a master 
writer. jDmy. 8s. fid. 

kVL PRICES IN THIS CATALOGUE ARE PROVISIONAL AND SUBJECT TO AtJfjRATIOH 
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into that black magic still practised in those eyeless houses of the native quarter, 
'rtiis cotuib-y, under a modern veneer, is still as old as time. Strange and almost 
imbelievable tales of those hidden women of the harems are told here, but the author 
vouches for their accuracy — as she can do, having lived among them for fifteen years. 
A book to be read by those who do not want travellers’ tales but who like to get under 
tVie sivin of another race. Demy, Illustrated. los. 

Miscellaneous 

BABIES WITHOUT TEARS. Dr. Edith Summerskill, M.P., 

author of “Women Fall In”. Women, Dr. Edith Summerskill contends, should de- 
mand the blessing of analgesia during childbirth. But how many women Imow the 
facts about painless birth ? In this book she gives a well-presented argument which 
is neither too statistical nor over-technical. 6s. 


CUTTING THE COAT. Leonora Eyles. How do you 

economize ? Would you share houses ? Feed communally ? Do you take evacuees 
and make a success of it ? Are you an evacuee ? Mrs. Leonora Eyles, with an 
unrivalled knowledge of household economy, has written Cutting the Coat to help you. 
In this the housewife can learn how to economize in food, clothes, rent ; how to 
educate her children well, but not expensively. To save money is to earn money. 
Mrs. Leonora Eyles shows you how to do it. is. 


Humour 

HOW TO BUILD A NEW WORLD. Heath Robinson and 

C..E(,.1L Hun 1 f Authors of “How to Make the Best of Things” ( 5 th thous.) 
jerry & C<x iiave always been the laughing stock of the building trade, but 
wlio could be better designers of the new world than W. Heath Robinson and 
CecU Hunt, tlie two famous humorists who have added so much to the gaiety of 
nations? Huuiour must be the keystone of future contentment, but just how 
towns should be built, holidays enjoyed, e.xercise taken, business conducted, 
romance encouraged is the special province of these shrewd jesters. How to Build 
a blew World is sound sense, with a laugh in every line and many a chuckle in 
between. Crown 8v<5. Illustrated. 6s. 


BACK AT THE FRONT. Peter Ender. Topical and 

unique, this is a delightful book of foolery in which every aspect of our war-time life 
is depicted with delicious humour. Packed with brilliantly witty drawings accom- 
panied by an intriguing text, it is a book which will bring laughter not only now but 
long after the war is over as a souvenir of the lighter side of grim days and grimmer 
nights. Illustrated. 6s. 


i/- THE ROLL OF THE DRUM i/- 

Histories of the Regiments of the British Army 
Edited by 

WOLMER WHYTE 

THE BLOODY ELEVENTH. The Story of the Devonshire 
Regiment. 

CAMERONIANS. The Story of the Scottish Rifles. 
'I'll If DIEHARDS. The Middlesex Regiment and Duke of 
C:imbridge.shire’s Own. 

THE OLD SIXTIETH. The Story of the King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps. 

'ITIE KING’S OWN YORKSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY. 
THE MANCHESTER REGIMENT. 

ALL PRICKS IN 'I’UIS CATALOGUE ARE PROVISIONAL AND SUBJECT TO .ALTERATION 
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